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Unified Cal 
Asked for 27,000 


Miles of Railway 


New Corporation Seeks 
Right to Acquire and Op- 
erate Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. 


Ownership of C.,B.&Q. 


Included in Proposal 


Application Filed With I. C. C. 
Asserts Majority of Stock- 
holders Have Already 
Approved of Plan. 


Unification of control of virtually 
27,000 miles of railroad reaching from 
Chicago and Duluth to the Pacific Coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico and having an 
aggregate capitalization of $1,663,825,- 
404 at present, is proposed in an ap- 
plication filed on July 8 with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany jointly with the Great Northern 
Railway and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, in Finance Docket No. 6409 and 
6410. 

This new company, recently incor- 
porated in Delaware, asks authority to 
acquire control of and operate the so- 
called “Hill lines,” the Great Northern 
Railway and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, by exchanging its stock for stock 
of those companies on a share for share 
basis and to lease for 99 years the prop- 
erties of the two companies, which op- 
erate approximately 15,000 miles of line, 
and of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway, 554 miles, which they own 
jointly. The two Northern companits 
also own jointly 97 per cent of the 
capital stock of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, which, with sub- 
sidiaries, has a total of 11,400 miles, al- 
though it is not now proposed to include 
it in the lease. 

Plan of Control Outlined. 

It is not now proposed, according to 
the application, that the entire mileage 
shall be operated as a single system. 
It is proposed to make one operating 
railroad of the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific and S. P. & S.—more than 
15.000 miles—and to unify the control 
of the Burlington system. thus carrying 
still farther the community of interest 
which the two companies have had for 
more than 26 years. The Great North- 
ern operates 8,164 miles and the North- 
ern Pacific 6,668 miles. 

The plan for which autherity of ‘the 
Commission is now asked, under para- 
graph 2 of section 5 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, would reinstate in an- 
other form the merger of control of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Burlington effected by the late James J. 
Hill a quarter of a century ago, which 
was dissolved by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1904 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in 
the Northern Securities Company case. 
The Northern Securities Company was a 
holding company which held the stock of 
the other three companies. 

Stockholders’ Approval Reported. 

The present plan, according to the ap- 
plication, was worked out by a commit- 
tee consisting of George F. Baker, chair- 
man; Arthur Curtis James, J. P. Mor- 
gan, Louis W. Hill and Howard Elliott. 
It has been presented to the stockhold- 
ers of the Great Northern and Northern 
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afegulations Issued 


To Check Sm uggling 


Treasury to Combat Illicit Traf- 
fic on Railways from 
Canada. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
worked out a new code of rules designed 
to reduce smuggling on railway cars 
from Canada. Announcements was made 
July 8 by the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, 
that all representatives of the Bureaus 
of Prohibition and Customs, stationed 
at Canadian border points, had been in- 
structed hereafter to observe the rules 
laid down in the Department’s circular. 
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Black Diamond 
Im ports Reduced 


Black diamond imports from 
Bahia, Brazil, are costing Ameri- 
can buyers more, and they are pur- | 
chasing less of them, according to 
advices from the American Consul 
at Bahia, Howard Donovan, received 
in the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Donovan states: 

Exports of black 
1926 from Bahia, Brazil, 
United States fell off-from 20 per 
cent in volume and 10 per cent in 
value from 1925. Exports to the 


in 
the 


diamonds 
to 


United States during 1926 amounted 
to 16,328 carats valued at $1,002,- 
246, as opposed to the 1925 totals 
of 20,197 carats valued at $1,104,- 
834, The average price per carat, 
which has increased steadily since 
1922, reached the highest figure on 
record during 1926, $61.50, as com- 
pared with $54.70 during the pre- 


ceding year, and $48.83 in 1919. 


Nearly 200,000 Apply 
To Convert Wartime 
Policies During June 


Director of Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Also Estimates That 
Approximately 100,000 
Ask Reinstatement. 


The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, estimated in 
a statement made public July 8 that be- 
tween 175,000 and 200,000 former service 
men had taken advantage, during June 
of the privilege of converting their war- 
time insurance before the time limitation 
allowed by law had expired at midnight, 
July 2. 

Mr. Hines! said it was impossible for 
the Bureau to give exact figures at this 
time, but he believed that approximately 
100,000 men who had prevously allowed 
their policies to lapse reinstated their 
insurance at the Bureau or its regional 
offices during the month of June. 

Since the last month, prior to expira- 
tion of the time limit, bad brought in a 
tremendous volume ‘of applications. Mr. 
Hines urged applicants to continue their 
premium payments even though their pol- 
icies may not have been issued. 

He explained that the Bureau’s per- 
sonnel was working “night and day” to 


catch up with the load it is carrying and | 


urged also that appleiants refrain from 
writing inquiries to the Bureau concern- 
ing delays incident to issuing of the new 
policies. 
Exact Amount Not Determined. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, director 
of the United States Veterans Bureau, 

snnounced that the exact amount of War 
Risk Insurance reinstated and cdhverted 
by veterans prior to midnight of July 2, 
cannot be given at this time due to the 
fact that all applications have not yet 
been received from the Bureau’s regional 
offices and hospitals. 

General Hines estimated, however. 
that the applications for conversion of 
yearly renewal term 
the month of June alone will run be- 
tween 175,000 and 200,000. Of this num- 
ber, it was estimated that more than 
100,000 men who have previously allowed 
their insurance to lapse reinstated their 
insurance during this period. 


General Hines called attention to the ! 


fact that enormous volume of applica- 
tions received had passed all expecta- 
tions and makes the task of recording 
and issuing the new converted policies 
an unprecedented one. 
Applications Being Acted Upon. 

Applications are being acted upon in 
the order in which they are received 
in the Bureau. Therefore, the ex-service 
man who applied for his insurance at 
the last minute cannot expect to receive 
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insurance during | 


| 
: 








| the industry may 
| South. 


Longitude Reéords of World 
Corrected With Aid of wanid To Fly it rpla nies 


More Than 25 Naiieies 


Cooperaté to Im prove 


Observati ons of Time. 


Recent world longitude observations 


to establish a common astronomical basis 


{ 
and to improve the time observations at 
leading observatories in more than 25 | 

' 


countries have rendered a service of “im- 


mense value to the entire world,” E. J. | 


Brown, a lieutenant engaged in the field 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
reported July 8 

He called attention incidentally to the 


peculiarity of radio reception in Hawaii, | 


where atmospheric and probably geo- 
graphical and geological conditions make 
certain localities ‘dead spots.” 

The full text of his statement follows: 

The radio art, in making possible the 
accomplishment of the recent 
longitude observations, has rendered a 
service of immense value to the entire 


world. These observations, performed to } 


establish a common astronomical basis 


and improve the time observations at the | 


principal observatories, have resulted 


world | 


in a world-encircling net of longitude de- 
terminations of great 

Longitudg as determined 
methods not an absolute 


precision. 
by modern 


is determina- 


tion but a difference measured from some 
difference | 
between two points is the difference in | 


other point. The longitude 


the local sidereal times of two points, 
and is best measured by providing some 


means of noting the tithe at the different ! 


points at the same instant. Previous 
to the advent of radio this “instant” was 
provided by a signal over a telegraph 
line. The limitations of such a method 
are obvious and it was not until wireless 
transmission was developed that longi- 
tude surveys of large extent could be 
made. , 

On the observations 


world longitude 


| the observatories of more than 25 coun- 
working at the | 


tries participated. By 
same time fiiany observatories were able 
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Mestey ‘tiond of Plex 
For Air Mail to Border 


Harry S&S. 
the Post 


General, 
by 


The Postmaster 
New, it was announced 
Office Department on July 
dressed a letter to the Postmaster Gen- 


eral of Mexico advising him of theypro- | 


al of this Government to inaugurate . i 
ee sue, | J. D. Summers Designated 


in the near future a contract air mail 
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Trees Tested to Find 
Suitability for Pulp 


Engineer in Forest Service 
Says 94 Species Were Used 


in Experiments. 


The suitability of 94 species of Amer- 
ican woods for paper pulp has been 
tested experimentally by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, in 
an effort to aid in finding satisfactory 
woods to take the place of the decreas- 
ing supply of spruces, firs and hemlocks, 
according to an oral statement made on 
June 8 by H. S. Betts, engineer in the 
Forest Products Division of the Forest 
Service, in connection with the issuance 
of a summary of the experiments. 


The use of the more plentiful and less | 


commonly used species of wood may be 
greatly increased, it is pointed out in 
the discussion of the experiments, and 
be expanded in the 
At present, 
Beits, the spruces furnish 55 per cent 
of the wood consumed by the paper in- 
dustry. in the United States, and with 
the firs and hemlocks, furnishes 77 per 
cent. The stand of these species in the 


three areas of the United States, where | 


80 per cent of the paper making is done 
—New England, Lake and Middle At- 
lantic States—is estimated at 3 
of the total stand of timber in the 
United States and at about 27 per cent 


of the total stand of the species men- | 


tioned. 


The Forest Service does not attempt | 


to recommend definite species as sub- 
stitutes for the three established woods, 
Mr. Setts said, 
results of treatment of the woods by 
the soda, sulphate, and sulphate proc- 
esses, and in the case of 22 spécies of 
the mechanical process as well. 

The report of the experiments is in- 
tended, he explained, to serve as a guide 
for further investigation by the industry. 
He said the data included are the most 
comprehensive that have been compiled, 
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Survey ot Wa ges sand Hours of Lebér 
InF oundries Planned by Labor Department 


Commissioner Stewart Announces Data Will Be Gathered 
Only at Shops W here Heavy Class of Work Is Performed. 


With the beginning of the fiscal year, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


| Department of Labor initiates several of | 


' nounced orally on July 
| sioner 


The rules which the Department hopes ; 


will materially reduce smuggling) were 
devloped as a result of several confer- 
ences between Treasury officials and cus- 


toms house brokers along the Canadian ; 
“the Bureau will cover only the foundries 


border, and with representatives of rail- 
ways crossing the international line. 

Following is the full text of the pro- 
gram to be observed: 

1. It was agreed that after July 1, 
1927, freight cars arriving at the bor- 
der ports, not acompanied by customs 
bill of lading (which is merely an extra 


copy of the regular bill of lading, to be | 


surrendered to the customs officers), 


signed by both the railroad agent and by } 


the shipper. or his designated agent, will 


be held until such bill of lading is re- 
* 
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surveys, it was an- 
7 by the Commis- 
Ethelbert 


its regular wage 


of Labor Statistics, 
Stewart. 
ized, Mr. Stewart said, is an investiga- 
tion of the “Wages and Hours of Labor 
in Foundries and Machine Shops.” 

“In this survey,” said Mr. Stewart, 


doing a heavy class of work and only 
such machine shops’as are producing en- 
gines, the heavier machine tools and what 
would be considered general machinery. 
In other words, the survey does not in- 
clude shops doing the lighter kinds of 
work such as the manufacture of type- 
writers, sewing machines, etc. 

“The total number of wage earners in 
foundries and machine shops covered by 
this survey will be approximately 125,- 
000. These are divided into districts 
or States according to the total number 
employed in this industry as shown by 


| Alabama, 


The principal one being organ- - 


8, has ad- | 








according to Mr. | 


3 per cent | 





the census. It is the policy of the Burzau 
to cover aproximately 20 per cent of the 
workers in each State and the quotas 
for the 1927 survey will be as follows: 
550; California, 3,200; Colo- 
rado, 400; Connecticut, 5,400; Georgia, 
650; Illinois, 12,800; Indiana, 5,400; Iowa, 
1,100; Kentucky, 450; Kansas, 500; Loui- 
siana, 350; Maine, 650; Massachusetts, 


| 10,200; Maryland, 950; Michigan, 10,550; | 
| Minnesota, 1,100; 


Missouri, 1,900; New | 
Hampshire, 650; New Jersey, 5,950; New } 


| York, 13,600; Ohio, 16,600; Oregon, 500; | 


Pennsylvania, 17,600; Rhode Island, 
2,350; Tennessee, 700; Texas, 900; Wash- 
ington, 700, and Wisconsin, 6,250. Field 
work in ‘thi8- investigation will begin 
about July¢s.” 

Complete and detailed instructions for 
making the survey have been issued by 
the Department. The full text of these 
instructions follows: 

1. These instructions supplement Gen- 
eral Instructions B. L. S. 338. BotiP 
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Trade Commissioner 
For Aeronauties to 
Go to Latin America 


by Commerce Department 
to Post With Headquar- 
ters at Panama. 


Appointment of the first American 
trade commissioner for aeronautics, indi- 


| cating the heightened industrial develop- 


ment expected in the United States on 
account of the recent feats of American 
fliers, was announced July 8 by the act- 
ing director, O. P. Hopkins, 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 


James D. Summers, of Los Angeles, 
former member “f. the First Pursuit 
Group of the United States Army, has 
been named for the post, it was an- 
nounced. His assignment is to Central, 
and South America. He will make his 
headquarters at the office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Panama, sailing¥or 
there some time after August 1. 

Aircraft to Be Promoted. 

The appointment, Mr. Hopkins stated 
oraily in making the announcement, is 
intended actively to assist American 
manufacturers of aircraft and equipment 
to market their products abroad. 


crease the personnel on aeronautics in 
South America as soon 


as 


of the Bu- 


It is | 
| also the purpose of the bureau to in- 
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Pilots Authorized || Hydrographic Office [Monopoly of Oil 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 


| 





Without Permits 


Department of Commerce 
Has Received 1,861 Appli- 
cations for Licenses 
to Operate. 


Time Is Extended 


By Special Order 


| Official Acknowledgment of Fil- 


ing Accepted as Permits Un- 
til Qualifications Are 


Determined. 
Nearly pilots 
have applied to the aeronautics branch 
of the Department 
licenses to operate aircraft under the 
provisions of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926. The Department of Commerce has 
18 inspectors in the field. taking up the 
applications individually in all parts of 
the United States. 
This was announced orally July 8 by 
Major C. M. Young, who has charge of 
the registration. Major‘Young said that 


2,000 civilian airplane 


| the number of applications does not by 


any means represent all the pilots in the 
country, nor do the applications for plane 
licenses and air mechanics licenses truly 
represent the total numbers in the United 
States. 


of Commerce for | 





Opens New Branch 


A new United States Branch Hy- 
drographic Office under the super- 
vision of the Hydrographic Office 
ef the Department of the Navy, 
has ben opened at Detroit, Mich., i 
was announced orally at the Depart- 
ment July 8. 
The new 
furnish hydrographic 
maintain a 


office will be prepared 


to informa- 
tion and will 


charts and_ publications. 


set of 

Masters 

| and officers of vessels have*been in- 

vited to visit the office and consult 

with the officer in charge, it was 
stated. 


Explanation Given 
Or B. & O. Plan for 


Issuing More Stock 


Testifies at 
Hearing Before I. C. C. 


Examiner It Would Aid 


Vice President 


Financial Position. 


e 


An explanation of the finances of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and of its 
reasons for wishing to issue $63,242,500 
of additional common stock was given 
by the vice president of the railroad, 


' George M. Shriver, at a hearing on July 


‘8 before Examiner 


The actual number of applications re- | 
| proportion of one of stock to three of 


corde@ in the files of the aeronautics 
branch as of July 1, 1927, follows: Pilots, 
1,861; planes, 1,747; air mechanics, 1,725. 


; bonds to one of stock to two of bonds. | 


Because all these applications cannot ! 
, City, who had filed an intervening peti- 


be immediately acted upon, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued a special 
order (Special Order No. 4) effective 
immediately, which makes letters of ac- 
knowledgement of receipt of applications 
the authorization for operation of air- 
craft. 

The text of the special order follows: 

“All letters acknowledging receipt of 
applications, and authorizing the opera- 
tion of aircraft and the action of per- 
sonnel as licensed under the Air Com- 


| merce Act of 1926, and which expire 


July 1, 1927, are extended until such 
time as an examination is conducted in 
accordance with the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations and action taken thereon, un- 
less such authorization is sooner re- 
voked for cause.” 4 

In an official memorandum accompany- 
ing Special Order No. 4, William B. 
MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 


| Commerce for Aeronautics, explains its ! 


conditions : 


made this feasible, since it is believed | 


those countries offer the best potentiali- 
ties for development of air transporta- 
tion. 


It was said that the problems presented ' 


by climatic and geographical conditions 
are more similar to those of the United 
States than those of Europe, where com- 
mercial aviation has already taken far 
strides. The “inevitable trend” seen by 


| Depar ‘tment of Commerce officials is to- 


wary “a closer linking up of commercial 
air lines of the two American conti- 
nents.” 

Mr. Summers at present is engaged in 
touring American aireraft plants and al- 


| lied organizations for the purpose of ac- 
but only to report the | 


quainting himself better with the in- 
dustry and its personnel. He is expected 
back in Washington before leaving for 
Panama, it was stated. 

Formerly Army Flyer. \ 

Since January 1,.Mr. Summers has 
been airway extension superintendent of 
the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1917 he became 
a member of the First Pursuit group of 
the Army, serving with that 
tion until 1926. 

He was with this group in 1922 when 
it flew from Ellington Field, Tex., to Mt. 
C le mens, Mich., a distance of about 2,000 
miles, to establish a record for such a 
flight by a large service unit in tactical 
formation with small ships. 


| Complete 
News Summary 
| oY 

| and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 
The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topies every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 
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Turn to Back Page 


organiza- | 





| ston, 


effect. The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 

“Applications for licenses for aircraft, 
pilots and mechanics, when received at 
the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
igton, D. C., are acknowledged by means 
of letters of authority directed to the 
applicant to operate the aircraft or to 
act as pilot or mechanic pending inspec- 
tion or examination by a representative 


| of the Department of Commerce. 


“Some of these letters of authority 
which have heretofore been issued to 
applicants expire July 1, 1927. This spe- 
cial order pertains to those letters. of 
authority which bear such an expiration 
date, and hereby extends them until such 
time as an examination or inspection 
is conducted in accordance with the Air 
Commerce Regulations and action taken 
thereon, unless such authorization is 


sooner revoked for cause.” 
ae 


Airports Needed, 


Governor Declares 


Mr. Johnston Comments on De- 
velopment of Aviation 
in Letter, 


Airports in the near 
come almost as 


future will be- 
numerous as railway 
terminals and every State should be 
actively interested in the matter, the 
Governor of Oklahoma, Henry S. John- 
says in a letter to Representative 


| James V. McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
| Okla., made public July 8. Mr. McClintic 


wrote to the Governor a letter (published 
in the issue of June 14, 1059-3) calling 
attention to remarks of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh before the National Press 
club, at Washington, in which the air 
pilot had stated that while the United 


| States leads in air mail service Europe 


has the supremacy in commercial air 


| development and that the greatest need 


| delay 


in America is airports. Mr. McClintic 
suggested that the Governor suggest 
action along this line in his next mes- 
sage to the Legislature. 

The full text of the Governor’s letter 
follows: 

I am due you an apology for the long 
in answering your communication 
of June 13 relative to the wonderful 
success of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh in 
blazing a new trail from the United 
States to Europe. It is true that two 
other planes have gone to Europe since 
Col. Lindbergh blazed the trail but, as 
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| 


C. E. Boles of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
company’s application for authority for 
the issue. Mr. Shriver declared the com- 
pany’s financial condition would be 
greatly improved and a broader market 
for its securities created by changing the 


The only opposition made at the hear- 
ing was by Lloyd Church, of New York 


tion on behalf of himself and a client, } 
as stockholders of the company, oppos- | 


ing the application because of the con- 
tract to pay a commission of $2.25 a 
share, or .$1,422,956.25 te Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and Speyer & Co., bankers, of 
New York City, for underwriting the 
issue, and also because proceeds of the 
sale of the stock are to be used in part 
to retire an issue of $35,000,000 of 10- 
year 6 per cent bonds at a premium of 
2% per cent. 

Mr. Church asserted the stockholders 
are adversely discriminated against by 
the terms of the proposed sale, saying 
that the bankers are in effect permitted 
to purchase the shares at $105.25 while 
the stockholders are to pay $107.50.. Mr. 
Shriver said this was an incorrect-state- 
ment of the situation. 

After having been called as a witness 
| by R. Marsden Smith, general attorney 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Church 


said he represented 35 shares of stock | 
| owned by 


Mrs. Margaret S.*McKibben, 
of New York City, purchased part last 
year and part in January, 1927, and 500 


' shares purchased by himself shortly be- 


| 


' expended for 


fore the application of the Baltimore & 


In Foreign Fields 


| Not Contemplated 


Explanation Given | 


| the supply 


Ohio for authority for the issue was filed | 


with the 
When Mr. 
actually 
15, he said it was prior to that, but he 
declined to give the exact date, saying 
it was immaierial as long as he had 
owned the shares when his intervening 
petition was filed. He said 
bought the stock after 
rumors of the issue but before the appli- 


Commission June 


Smith 


on 


16. | 
asked if he had not | 
purchased the shares on June | 


he had 
there had been } 


cation and before he had heard of the | 


underwriting arrangement. 

Mr. Smith said the railroad would 
waive oral argument and the right to file 
briefs, “because the 33,000 shareholders 
of the Baltimore & Ohio are entitled to 
know as soon as possible the disposition 
to be made of the case.” Mr. Church 
asked for 10 days in which to file a brief. 
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Building Expenditure 
Is Small for Churches 


Business 
Houses Leads Nonresiden- 


Money Spent for 


tial Construction. 

A study covering a period of six years 
and based on statistics from 257 cities 
shows an annual per capita expenditure 
for new buildings of $74.78, according 
to a report prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and just made public in 
the monthly Labor Review. Of this 
total, it is stated, $47.99 per capita was 
residential building and 
$26.79 for nonresidential building. 

In the pene building group 
the largest amount Was spent for indus- 
trial and commercial construction, with 
expenditures for garages and services 
next. Amusement buildings were third. 
Lowest were expenditures for churches 
and for welfare institutions. 

Nonresidential Construction. 

The full text of the summary of the 
study follows: 

In gathering and\ disseminating in- 
formation concerning building Sperations | 


Proposal for Control 


by 


Americans No Encourage- 
ment to Exploitation, Says 
Conservation Board. 


Interprets Phrase 
In Recent Report 


Import of Statement Mjscon- 
strued as Argument for Gov- 
ernmental Operation, It 
Is Declared. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
did not intend that anything would be 
done by American companies operating 
abroad to monopolize or prejudice the oil 
production of any_country when it rec- 
ommended in its report of September 6, 
1926, that American companies “should 
vigorously acquire and explore” foreign 
fields, the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, as chairman of the Board, 
stated on June 8. 

A part of the report has been mis- 
interpreted by the proponents of certain 
policies, Dr. Work says. The intent of 
the Board, he explains, was to adjust 
world conditions of supply and demand 
so that petroleum would be consumed 
in the countries in which it was pro- 
duced, and, in instances of an excess, ° 
that the excess needed to supplement 
in the United States might 
“under the control of our citizens.” 

Report Misconstrued. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
It has come to the attention of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board that 
various interpretations are being placed 
upon certain phases of thé Board’s re- 
port of September 6, 1926, covering gen- 
eral petroleum conditions. 

In the Board’s report is was stated: 

“The fields of Mexico and South 
America are of large yield and much 
promising geological oil structure is as 
yet undrilled. That our companies should 
vigorously acquire and explore’ such 
fields is of first importance, not only as 
a source of future supply, but a supply 
under control of our own citizens.” 

The phrase in the Board’s statement, 
“under control of our own citizens,” 
has, it is understood, been seized as an 
argument in the advocacy of Govern- 
mental control and operation of the pe- 


be 


! troleum-industry in certain South Amer- 


ican countries, but the proponents of 
such a policy have misconstrued the im- 
port of the Board’s statement. 


No Intention of Monopoly. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
did not’ contemplate nor intend that 
anything would be done by American 
companies operating abroad to monopo- 
lize or prejudice the oil production of 
any country. 

The controlling thought in the minds 


| of the members of the Board was to 


urge our citizens to seek production 
abroad in order to better adjust condi- 
tions of world supply and demand by 


[Cc entinitel 4 on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Business Men to Join 
Prohibition Meeting 


Delegates of Trade Groups to 
Confer With Federal Forces 
on Diversion. 


A conference of~prohibition adminis- 
trators, scheduled by the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition to begin July 11, -has_ been 
broadened to include representatives of 
the trade organizations whose members 
are jterested in industrial alcohol as 
well as representatives of the Bureau 
of Customs and of the Department of 
Justice. 

Announcement of the change in the 
program was made orally July 8 by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M, 
Doran, who explained that it was now 
the intention to acquaint the adminis- 
trators, the prohibition and customs offi- 
cials, and the trade*bodies with the plans 
of the Department of the Treasury for 
suppression of smuggling and illegal di- 
version of industrial aleohol. The con- 
ference is expected to occupy four days 
and all of the administrators excepting 
those from Washington, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii will be present. 

Medicinal liquor will not be discussed, 
according to Dr. Doran, for it was his 
view that the meeting should give its 
attention to enforcement problems 
wherein the cooperation of trade bodies 
may be helpful. 

Dr. Doran said representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission likely- would 


in the cities of the United States, the | participate in some of the meetings sa 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has always | that the effect of the last statute which 


placed emphasis on residential pailding, 


[Continued on Pags 7, Column 5.) 


places the prohibition agents under civil 


| servis may be talked over and an undere , 


standing gained of its requirements. 
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olitical Creed of Nationalist Party in China 
Purposes to Suppress Preaching of Christianity 


Bes e e e 
| American Minister 
Forwards Document 


Bureau of Education of Canton- 
' ese Regime Directs Instruc- 
tion for Young Students. 


Propaganda inimical to the interests 
of Christian missions in China is dis- 
seminated by “party instructors” for the 
Cantonese regime, according to advices 
from the American Consul General at 
Canton, Douglas Jenkins, 
July 8 by the Department of State. 


Mr. Jenkins advises that “Instructions | 


to Party Instructors” have been recently 
promulgated by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and that “some of the items ap- 
pear to be highly objectionable from the 
point of view of Christian missions. 
Copies of the instructions were for- 
warded to the American Minister at 
Peking, J. V: A. MacMurray, and trans- 
mitted to the State Department. 


Schools to Finance 


Spread of Doctrines 

The full text of Mr. Jenkins’ letter 
to Mr. MacMurray and the inclosed “In- 
structions” follows: 


I have the honor to inclose a transla- | 


tion of certain “Instructions to Party 


Instructors” recently promulgated by | 


| President Coolidge Accepts 


the Bureau of Education of the Cantonese 
regime. 


made public | 


crease the spirit of revolution among the 
teachers. 

F. It shall foster within the students 
a desire to serve the party, and shall 
give the. proper value to the various 
kinds of work which the students under- 
take. 

2. On the part of the students. 

A. The Aim. 

(a) To enable the students to under- 
stand the environment of China, and the 
neds of the present day; and to under- 
stand that China’s only hope for release 
is through the Three Peoples Principles, 
and that revolution is the highest form 
of human behavior. 

(b) To enable the students to under- 
stand China’s revolution and the World 
revolution. 

(c) To enable the students to un- 
derstand the thought of the Peoples’ 
Party. 

(d) To enabie the students to un- 
derstand Governmental and economic 
trends in China and in the world. 

(e) To enable the students to under- 
stand their place in the midst of revo- 
lution. 

(f) To increase in the 


students a 


American Ambassador 





Retirement of Mr. 


For the information of the Legation | 


it may be explained that the plan seems | 
to be to require all educational institu- | 
tions, foreign as well as Chinese, to set | 
aside 10 per cent of their income for the | 
upkeep of these party instructors who | 


are to spread the principles of the 
Kuomintang amongst the students. — 
Some of the items in the so-called in- 
structions appear to be highly objection- 
able from the point of view of Christian 
missions, especially Item (d) under Para- 
graph C to the effect that all preaching 
directed against change (including pre- 
sumably preaching in favor of old forms 
of Nationalism and‘ religion, such as 
Christianity) shall be suppressed. It is 
believed that these regulations will be 


read with interest by the Legation and 


the .Department. 


Program for Inculcating 
Nationalist Principles 

Instructions to party instructors: 

I. The idea is to inculcate into all stu- 
dents the principles of the Nationalist 
Party. 

It is desirable that ali students should 
be thoroughly conversant with the pres- 
ent-day trends with regard to Nationalist 
Policies, with the idea of destroying 
completely the old forms of Society, Indi- 
vidualism, etc., so as to establish a group 
of brave and self-sacrificing young men, 
so that they may be organized, and may 
work within Society for the advance- 
ment of China. Therefore, this method 
of procedure is being adopted to increase 


the preparation of the students to meet | 


the present situation. 

II, The Organization: 

1. Based on Rule No. — in the In- 
structions to Instructors. Each  in- 
structor may confer with the school 
principal with regard to the organization 
of party principles: study groups, and 
invite in, to address this group, proml- 
nent men, who will assist in the instruc- 
tion of the students. 

2, Duties and Organization in Three 
Parts. 

A. One instructor whose duties are: 

(a) Organization of discussion group, 
etc. 

(b) Instructions to local branch of the 
party within the school. 

(c) Organization of holiday programs 
in commemoration of various events. 

(d) Increasing the number of the 
members of the party with the school. 

(e) Furnishing guidance to the student 


associations and other student organiza- 


tions within the school. 


Duties Are Assigned 
To Guide and Preacher 

B. A Guide in Party Principles. 
structor may fill this post in addition. 

(a) To guide the thought of the stu- 
dents in relation to various social ques- 
tions. 

(b) To guide the students with regard 
to books and periodicals. 

(c) To incite the students to think and 
to act. 

(d) To guide the life of the students 
within and without the school. 


In- 


é ' 
(e) To guide the students and incite | 
them to take part in work for the party. | 


Sheffield. 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., 


the resignation of James R. Sheffield as 
Ambassador to Mexico, it was announced 
orally in his behalf here today. Earlier 
Mr. Sheffield had told newspaper rep- 
resentatives that his resignation had 
been tendered, “to be accepted at the 
Executive’s convenience.” 

Mr. Coolidge, it was stated, has not 
decided when the retirement of the am- 
bassador will take effect, but it was in- 
dicated that a successor would be named 
in the near future—probably within the 
next two months, that being the time Mr. 


| Sheffield is on official leave of absence. 


A good many names have been sug- 


gested to the President for the Mexico 
| City assignment, it was said, but as yet 
| the President has made no final decision. 
; Meanwhile, the American counselor, Ar- | 
| thur 


Schoenfeldt, will act: as charge 
d@affaires. It is said Mr. Coolidge re- 
gards him as a very capable man who 
has had long experience in Mexico. 

“My plans for the future are some- 
what indefinite,” said Mr. Sheffield, who 
is a guest at the summer White House. 
“I have handed my resignation to Mr. 
Coolidge to take effect at his con- 


venience. It is entirely up to the Presi- 


at all. 
“For the present, I shall rest. 
sailing with Mrs. Sheffield on 


I am 





intend to spend about six weeks in Eng- 


| land, Scotland and on the Continent.” 
Mrs Sheffield denied that his resigna- | 
tion could be attributed to lack of sup- | 


port from the administration, ill health 
or any of the other reasons ascribed. 
The secretary to the President, Ev- 
erett Sanders, amplifying Mr. Sheffield’s 
statement, announced that the ambas- 


sador had been anxious to retire from | 


publie life for some time. 

“Last summer,” said Mr. Sanders, 
“when the ambassador was visiting the 
President at Paul Smiths, New York, he 
talked over the question of being re- 
lieved. He explained that he had been 


| living for quite a long time in Mexico 


City, which in on a high plateau, and 
putting in about 18 hours a day of work, 
and he wanted to get into a lower alti- 
tude. 

“The President asked him to return 
for the winter at least and he agreed to, 
although with the understanding he 
would probably wind up his work in the 
spring.” 

The ambassador declined to discuss 
any matters bearing upon relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, re- 
ferring all questions either to the Presi- 
dent or to the State Department. 

Mr. Sheffiel: took his post at Mexico 
City on Sept. 9, 1924. 





‘Report Did Not Urge 
Oil Monopoly Abroad 


C. One Preacher of Party Principles 


Whose Duties Are: 

(a) The organization and administra- 
tion of the various preaching meetings 
in connection with the party program. 


(b) To care for the local propaganda | 


of the school. 


(ec) To contro! al! the publications of | 


the school. 

(d) To suppress all preaching aimed 
against change, such as old forms of 
nationalism, religion, irresponsible 
thought, with special regard to specific 
religions, such as Christianity. 

(e) To systematize posters and other 
propaganda agencies. 

(f) To organize preaching parties to 
go outside on preaching expeditions. 

3. The instructor shall be the chair- 
man of the class in party principles, 
which shall meet for discussion at least 
once each week. 

Ill. The place of the 
struction. 

1, On the part of the school. 

A. There shall be one meeting in mem- 
ory of Dr. Sun each year at which time 
announcement shall be made of the Gov- 
ernment and business during the year. 

B. On this occasion, all the officers, 
teachers and staff of the school shall 
take part either in the meeting or in the 
parade. : 


work of in- 


C. The school shall help in the spread | 


of the Three Peoples Principles, good 
government and social studies. 
D. It shall foster the spirit of equal- 
ity, revolution and of the party. 
E. It shall work continually to 
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in- 


Secretary Work Explains Policy 
of Federal Board on Acqui- 
sition of Foreign Fields. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
supplying local markets of the several 
countries from local sources instead of 
drawing on the supply from the United 
States for that purpose, and, where pe- 
troleum can be found abroad in excess 
of the needs of the particular country, 
for our citizens to participate in its de- 
velopment in order that such excess as 
might be needed to supplement petro- 
leum produced in the United States 
would be under control of our citizens. 

Other Countries Come First. 

It was assumed as obvious that all the 
needs of the natin and of the people 
of any country where petroleum might 
be found would have first call on such 
supply and only the excess supply would 
be exported under conditions defined by 
the laws of the country in question. 


Under our own laws, foreign nation- ! 


als now own petroleum production in 
the United States and share in the bene- 
| fits from petroleum produced here, and 
it was deemed reciprocal and proper 
| that our citizens should be advised and 
encouraged by the Board to seek in 
| similar manner to develop 


ply in foreign countries—always sub- 
| Ject to the priority needs of those coun- 
| tries, 


Resigns Mexican Post | 


July 8.—President Coolidge will accept | 


dent whether I return to Mexico City | 


the | 
| Homeric for Europe on July 23 and I 


available | 
[ply ta. fo sources of petroleum sup- | 


Plan to Ineculeate 
Kuomintang Doctrine 


Spread of Three Peoples Princi- 
ples and Good Government 
Aim of Program. 


knowledge of the exact purpose of the 
Peoples’ Party, and to incite them to 
renewed efforts in behalf of that party 
and those principles. 

(g) To destroy the desire for gran- 
deur, for religion and for temporal 
power. 


Methods Are Prescribed 
For Carrying Out Instructions 

B. The carrying out of the instruc- 
tions. 

(a) It: is divided into three parts, 
consisting of (1) lectures, (2) discus- 
sion groups, and (3) study groups. 

(b) The subjects of the lectures shall 
be designated by the party headquar- 
ters, or may be such as the students 
may choose. 

(c) Study groups and_ discussion 
groups shall be for the purpose for help- 
ing the students with their party work. 


(d) The discussion groups shall be 
as follows: (1) discussion groups of 
the Three Peoples’ Principles, (2) Gov- 
ernment discussion groups, (3) party 
business discussion groups (4) discus- 
sion groups on matters pertaining to 
society, such as socialism and kindred 
subjects. 

(e) The Study Groups shall be as fol- 
lows: (1) The students problems, (2) la- 
bor problems, (3) agricultural prob- 
lems and (5) feminist problems. 

C. Minor organizations. 

(a) The organization shall be (1) a 
secretary, and (2) the members of the 
group. 

(b) The work shall be (1) the execu- 
tion of the decision of the ‘main body, 
' (2) receiving of new members, (3) 
' teaching of the new members, and (4) 
inciting members to do their work. 

(c) Oversight of the members as fol- 
lows: (1) in their environment, (2) as 
| individuals, (3) with regard to their 
thinking, (4) with regard to their be- 
havior, (5) with regard to their short- 
comings, and (6) with regard to their 
strong points. 

(d) Announcements as follows: (1) 
Governmental announcements, (2) an- 
nouncements with regard to society, (3) 
party announcements, and (4) announce- 
ments of work done. 

(e) Criticism. 
| (f) Discussion (N. B. There is a book 
| by Mr. Kam Nai Kwong from the press 
of the Chung San University for the 
use of the school). 


German Planes Used 
By 93,000 Persons 


With plans to serve 18 European coun- 
| tries this year, the German Lufthansa, an 
air transportation company, subsidized 

by the Government, points to a 1926 rec- 
| ord of carrying 93,0000 passengers in its 

commercial planes, about 7,000 pounds 
| of air mail monthly, and a total of 3,- 
| 822,250 miles. The figures are reported 
| from the office of the American Consul 
| at Berlin in advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the report follows: 

Figures just made public by the 
Lufthansa, Germany’s state subsidized 
air transportation company, show 93,000 
passengers carried by the company’s 
planes in 1926 and a total mileage of 
| 3,822,250. 

Approximately 7,000 pounds of air 
mail were carried monthly on the na- 
tional and international Lufthansa lines. 
This does not include the huge quantities 
of newspapers which are transported 
daily with special aeroplanes to different 
parts of Germany. 

Eighteen European countries will be 
served daily during 1927 by Lufthansa 
lines. The Deutsch Lufthansa covers 
about 70 airports within German bound- 
aries to which another 2C aerodromes in 
foreign countries can be added. 

The fleet of aeroplanes owned by the 
Lufthafisa is mainly composed of com- 
mercial superplanes. The largest over- 
| land types are Junkers and Rohrbach- 
| Roland, which are built of “Dur-Alumi- 

num,” and carry three separate engines. 

For flight across water the super-flying 
| boat Dornier-Wal is used. 

The traffic superplanes have on an av- 
erage an extension of wings of about 
85 to 100 feet, and develop 700 horse- 
power, and can carry up to 12 pasengers 
including pilot and mechanic. The av- 

| erage speed of th eplanes is about 100 
miles an hour. 

The aeroplane fleet of the German 
Lufthansa comprises 200 planes and a 
distance of 46,000 miles is covered by 
them every day. 





Boston Schools Have 
Nutrition Supervisor 


A supervisor of nutrition classes has 
been appointed in the school department 
of the city of Boston, the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on July 8. This action, ‘t 
was explained, is the result of examina- 
tion last year of 65,000 children, when 
it was found that 1,399 needed special 
observation and care. 


President Awaits Report 
On Taena-Arica Problem 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFicEs, Rarip City, S. D., 
July 8 —Presiden’: Coolidge is still 
| awaiting a final report from the Ameri- 
can Commission which undertook the ar- 
rangement of a plebiscite in Chile and 
Peru to determine the disposition of 
| Tacna-Arica, disputed right-of-way to 
| the Pacific ocean, it was stated officially 

| in his behalf here today. 
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Minnesota System 


Of County Care for 


Children Described 


Comparisons Made With 
Methods Employed in 
Other Districts. 


State Keeps Control 


Boards Designated to Take 
Charge of Administration 
Work. 


The organization and activities, of 
county boards of child welfare in Minne- 
sota are studied and compared with the 
systems operating in two other States 
in a recent publication of the Childyen’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, en- 
titled “Public Child-Caring Work in Cer- 
tain Counties of Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina and New York.” 

A statement by the Children’s Bureau 
concerning the report, which was written 
for the Children’s Bureau by H. lda 
Curry, superintendent of county chil- 
dren’s agencies of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, and based on 
a study of the county form of adminis- 
tration of child-caring activities, under- 
taken for the benefit of other States 
considering the adoption or expansion of 
the county form of organization, follows 
in full text: 

The States selected were: North Caro- 
lina, whose program operates in each of 
the 100 counties; Minnesota, where at 
the time of the study the system had 


| been adopted in 74 of the 87 counties; 


and New York, where some form of 
county system has been adopted in many 
counties. In New York, the Dutchess 
County organization was studied as il- 
lustrating a county program limited to 
the care of destitute, neglected, defective 
and delinquent children. 
State Studied Problem. 

Minnesota was one of the earlier 
States to appoint a commission to study 
its laws relating to child welfare. In 
1917 this commission made a report to 
the legislature, and its main recommen- 
dations were enacted into law. Until 
then the State board of control had prac- 
tically no responsibility in regard to so- 
cially handicapped children and was not 
authorized to see that needy children 
were protected or supported by public 
agencies or that an acceptable type of 
care was afforded them by private child- 
caring agencies then existing. 

As authorized by the law of 1917, the 
Minnesota State Board of Control or- 
ganized within itself a children’s bureau 
to administer the new laws protecting 
children. This bureau is responsible for 
all administrative detail in organizing 
county boards and in guiding and super- 
vising them, exercising guardianship 
over children who are wards of the 
State, protecting the welfare of children 
born out of wedlock, licensing and super- 
vising maternity hosiptals and child- 
earing institutions, supervising child 
placing, certifying and licensing board- 
ing homes and making the investigations 
required before legal adoptions are 
granted. The bureau has a department 
for the feeble-minded, through which the 
State board of control exercises. guard- 
ianship over the feeble-minded persons 
committed to its care, an@ a department 
for the blind. 

Regulates Maternity Homes. 

The county boards of child welfare, or- 
ganized on request of the board of 
county commissioners, represent the 
State board of control in its adminis- 
trative functions within the various 
counties. Among the new laws is one 
which has received more _ attention 
throughout the country than almost any 
other. This is the one designed to pro- 
tect the interests of children of illegiti- 
mate birth. The State board of control 
has been made directly résponsible for 
the welfare of the babies of unmarried 
mothers, and this work and the super- 
vision of maternity homes and activities 
to promote the care of destitute and 
neglected children, constitute the major 
activities of the State children’s bureau. 

The report has the following to say 
concerning the outstanding features of 
the Minnesota system: 

Administrative as well as supervisory 
responsibility for the care and protec- 
tion of children throughout the State 
has been given to the State, its adminis- 
trative duties being exercised through 
county boards of child welfare ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

State Becomes Guardian. 

The State becomes the actual guardian 
of the person of children committed 
to the State institutions of any kind, of 
such other children as may be committed 
to it by the courts, and of all feeble- 
minded persons. 

County boards of child welfare com- 
posed of citizens designated by the State 
Board of Control together with two local 
elected officials perform the duties of the 
State Board within the various counties. 

The State is made responsible for the 
welfare of all children born out of wed- 
lock. The protection of these children 
through proceedings to establish pa- 
ternity and the collection and disburse- 
ment of support funds have been pressed 
with great vigor and with tangible 
results. 

The State is required to visit every 
home in which a child has been placed 
and to license all agencies which do any 
child placing. It is also required to make 
suitable inquiry before legal adoption 
may be granted by any court in the 
State. 

Volunteers Handle Work. 

Minnesota is experimenting on a large 
scale in the use of volunteers in the field 
of social service. The volunteer members 
of the county boards, particularly where 
no executive secretary is employed, are 
handling intricate social problems re- 
lated to unmarried mothers, child placing, 
adoptions, and mothers’ allowances. 

Because of inadequate facilities, the 
State Board of Control and its county 
boards have becn unable to perform all 
the duties placed upon them. 

The practical difficulties obsefved in 
this study, which was made in 1924, were 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY, 


Aerial Photography Found to Save Time 
And Effort in Hydrographic Surveying Of World Correcte d 


Superior Charts Declared to Be Produced When Airplanes 
Are Employed, 


The use of aircraft for hydrographic 
surveying, by photographing areas from 
planes, has shortened the time required 
for such surveys, saved money, and pro- 
duced superior survey charts, according 
to a statement by Lieut. Logan C. Ram- 
sey, of the Hydrographic Office of the 
Department of the Navy. 

Hydrographic surveying from the air, 
Lieut. Logan stated, had a “very un- 
pretentious beginning,” and for a num- 
ber of years its value was questioned. 
In 1916, however, he points out the 
value of such photograpis was definitely 
established and an endeavor made to ob- 
tain some for experimental purposes. 
The actual work did not begin until 1919 
due to the World War and the drain on 
air personnel and material. 


The full text of Lieut. Ramsey’s state- 
ment, describing the procedure in air 
hydrographic surveys, follows: 

From a very unpretentious beginning, 
the utilization of aircraft in hydro- 
graphic surveying has developed until 
it is the policy of the Hydrographic Of- 
fice of the United States Navy to profit 
by all of its possible applications. By 
thus using aircraft and aerial photo- 
graphs to the fullest extent the cost of 
a survey, in both time and money, is 
considerably reduced, and, in addition, a | 
superior product is obtained. 


Aerial Photography 
Criticized at First 

For a number of years the value of 
aerial photographs for the purpose of 
hydrographic surveying was questioned. 
About 1916, the value of such photo- 
graphs was definitely established and an 
endeavor made to obtain some for experi- 
mental purposes. Unfortunately at this | 
time the aeronautical organization of 
the Navy was extremely small and fully 
occupied with other and more essential 
military duties. For these reasons it 
was not until after the World War with 
its consequent expansion of the aviation 
activities of the United States Navy that 
planes or pilots became available. 

In 1919 a small area of about 50 square | 
miles covering Guantanamo Bay was | 
photographed from the air. From that 
time the number of instances in which 
aircraft were used increased in geomet- | 
rical ratio until for the past three years 
no survey undertaken by this office has 
been without the services of aircraft 
and aerial photographers. 

In addition to work acomplished by 
naval aircraft for other governmental 
activities such as topographic surveys for 
the Interior Department, Department of 
Agriculture, etc., the following surveys 
have been and are being aided, by air- 
craft: North coast of Cuba, south coast 
of Cuba, harbor of Mariel, Cuba, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., and coast of Venezuela. 

All projected surveys include the use 
of photographs taken from planes. 

The reason for the adoption of the 
policy of utilization of aircraft in all 
Hydrographic Office surveys undertaken 
is the two-fold advantage that may be 
gained by this auxiliary. Not only do the 
planes and aerial photographs aid the 
production of the chart technically, but 
they are also of great value in expedit- 
ing the logistical side of a survey ex- 
pedition. 

In expediting the logistical supply of 
a survey the work of the aircraft falls 
naturally into two headings: first, me- 
chanical aid such as transportation of 
personnel and supplies to otherwise in- 
accessible spots or the saving of time 
that might result by such transfer by 
air; second, semi-technical services such 
as reconnaissance flights and the utiliza- 
tion of photographs taken in advance of 
the actual surveys by ground methods 
to aid in determining the location of 
stations, signals, ete. 





Seaplanes Found 
Practical for Service 


In considering the first of these aids, 
the type of plane and its equipment must 
be considered. Generally speaking, hy- 
drographic surveys undertaken by this 
office are conducted chiefly in areas previ- 
ously unsurveyed or where the survey is | 
of such early date as to give doubts as | 
to its accuracy. In addition, these areas 
generally abound in more or less unin- 
habited and uncultivated areas. Thus, 
in addition to the fact that they are 
along the coast, the natural landing | 
areas upon which an airplane is capable 
of landing are few and far between. The 
working base of the survey has in addi- 
tion a ship, generally a converted yacht, 
that appropriations for mothers’ allow- 
ances were not sufficient to relieve all 
destitute children who might benefit 
thereby, that the children of families 
not eligible for allowances were likely\ 
to be separated permanently from their 
people and sent to the State school al- 
though local relief or boarding care 
might have tided over the difficulty, and 
that no provision had been made for the 
support of children committed to the 
board of control. Consequently a con- 
siderable number of children for whose | 
support the State and county welfare 
boards desired public funds were not 
relieved at all or were supported by pri- 
vate charitable agencies where such 
existed—almost exclusively in the large | 
cities. | 

More Funds Needed. 

It is pointed out that if the State is 
to carry responsibility for case work, 
and especially if it is to accept children 
as its wards, it should make sufficiently 
large appr.#riations not only to cover 
the salary and expenses of an adequate 
number of social workers to make the in- 
vestigations upon which treatment of the 
various needs of the children must be 
based, but also to pay for the various 
types of treatment for which it becomes 
responsible. 

The outstanding conclusion of the re- 
port is, however, that children in Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, and New, York are | 
faring far better under the ministrations | 
of county child welfare boards than they 
did before these boards were created. 
Each system has made a definite contri- 
bution in the field of public child caring 
administration. 





of the United States Navy. Therefore, P 


the utilization. of a land plane is gener-\ 
ally impracticable and the use of a sea- 
plane more feasible. 

In most areas, due to the conforma- 
tion of the coast it occasionally becomes 
necessary for tho planes to fly inland for 
considerable distance where in case of 
engine or other trouble the water could 
not be reached. For these and other 
minor reasons, the use of an amphibian 
plane jn a hydrographic survey is most 
desirable. The type of plane used up to 
the present time with the greatest suc- 
cess for such work has been the Loening 
amphibian plane modified for acrial 
photography. It is with this type of 
plane that practically all of the recent 
surveys undertaken by the N both 
for the Hydrographic Office 
other governmentai aciivitics, 4 
conducted. 

In the case of the Hydrographic Office 
survey of the Gulf of Venezuela, an oc- 
casion arose for the transfer of a shore 
party to a spot on the western side of a 
long, narrow lagoon. Due to the presence 
of an unbroken reef about a mile off 
shore, it was impossible to transfer the 
men and their delicate instruments by 
means of a small boat. The plane, how- 
ever, was able to embark the party and 


Navr. both 
and for 


| their equipment, take off from the water, 


and land the party inside of the reef, 
at the desired point. Had not the plane 
been available for this service, a march 
of approximately 45 miles around the 
shores of this inlet and through the 
most dense of tropical jungles would 
have been necessary. In this one small 
item a considerable saving of time, 
money, and labor was made possible. In 
numerous other instances, the transfer 
of personnel by air has eliminated the 
necessity of moving the surveying vessel. 


Reconnaisance Flights 
Helpful to Work 

Frequently actual conditions existing 
on the survey area vary considerably 
from those on the old charts. Under such 
conditions and, of course, also when the 
area has been previously unsurveyed, a 


| reconnaissance flight in which the hydro- 
| graphic engineers are carried is of great 


value. Certain areas may be shown. or 
may be discovered to be of little value 
and their intensive investigation un- 


; necessary. 


The other phase of logistical aid comes 
when aerial photographs are available 
in advance of the time for the ground 
work. Whenever the survey area is of 
such an extent that more than one sea- 
son is required to complete the work, it 
is the standard policy of this office for 
aerial photographs of the area to be 
taken during the year previous to the 
survey hy ground methods. By a study 
of these photographs the most favorable 
positions for triangulation _ stations, 
signals, ete., may be determined. Loca- 
tions which from a study of existing in- 
formation are apparently most desirable 
may, when the aerial photographs are 
studied, turn out to be inaccessible or 
otherwise undesirable. 


line had been tentatively chosen as the 
site of a hundred-foot tower. When the 
aerial photographs, both vertical and ob- 
lique, were studied it became apparent 
that some other position would have to 
be selected. The presence of a fairly 
high bluff with practically no beach ex- 
tending along the coast line about one 
and one-half miles in each direction from 
the selected site precluded the landing 
of necessary material in the previously 
determined vicinity. By means of the 
information afforded by these _ photo- 
graphs, a new site just as advantage- 
ously located and much more accessible 
was selected. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Longitude Records 


With Help of Radio 


Twenty-Five Nations Join in 
Observations to Improve 
Time Determination. 


Common Basis Fixed 


Changes in Astronomical Caicu- 
lations Declared of Great 
Value. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
to record the same radio signal and thus 


obtain longitude differences from each 
to all of the others. The observatories 


! were provided with instruments enabling 


them to determine their local time from 
star observations with a probable error 
not much greater than 0.01 second. The 
radio signals were compared with the 
observatory clocks with a similar degree 
of accuracy, attained by amplifying the 
signals sufficiently to actuate an auto- 
matic recorder. Automatic recording of 
signals is a much more difficult matter 
than mere reception, and as on the world 
longitude work the distances from radio 
station to observatory were in some cases 
as great as 9,000 miles, the radio re- 
ceiving equipment had to be most effi- 
cient apparatus. 

Long wave signals were largely used 
on the work but very satisfactory results 
were also had from signals transmitted 
on short waves. At the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey observatory 
at Honolulu I was unable to record the 
United States Naval Observatory sig- 
nals transmitted by Annapolis.on 17,000 
meters. Records of these signals were 
greatly desired and as Bellevue was 
transmitting the same signals on 7 
meters, a short wave receiver and ampli- 
fier was constructed and used with 
marked success. The Bellevue signals 
could be heard 20 feet from the head- 
phones and were recorded with ease. 

The peculiarity of radio reception in 
the Hawaiian Islands is of considerable 
interest. Atmospheric and probably geo- 
graphical and geological conditions make 
certain localities “dead spots” as far as 
reception is concerned. Poor choice of 
station location has resulted in the dis- 
mantling of several installations on the 
island of Oahu, the most notable case 
being that of the large Marconi station 
erected at Koko Head in 1914. 

After the world longitude observa- 
tions were completed the radio apparatug y 
was used in connection with observa- 
tions made on the voleano Mauna Loa 
on the island of Hawaii. Here a great 
deal of difficulty was experienced in 
getting a good ground connection in the 
loose, porous lava. Fortunately, one of 
the few rain-water deposits existing on 
the voleano was found near the station 
and after chopping through two feet of 


| ice—it gets cold even in Hawaii at 14,- 


000 feet—a good ground connection was 


. 3 ee ; made to a submerged tin can. 
For instance, in the Gulf of Venezuela | ~ 8 


; survey a certain location along the shore 


Britons Required to Study 
To Get Unemployment Relief 


Attendance regularly two hours a day 
upon academic and physical training 
classes is requisite to unemployment. re- 
lief for single men under 30 and for 
married men under 25 years of age, 
under a recent ruling of the Board of 
Guardians of -Salford, England, an in- 


| dustrial center, it was stated orally on 


July 7 by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

English, geography, history, and arith- 
metic are included in the studies offered, 
and facilities are available for training 
in handicraft. 
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California Typhoid 
Mortality Lowest 
‘In State’s History 


Public Health Service Re- 
port Shows Less Than Three 
Deaths Per 100,000. 


Fever Nearly Extinct 


Statistics Show Progress Made 
in Wiping Out Disease on 
West Coast. 


The mortality rates of typhoid fever 
in the State of-California for the years 
1925 and 1926 were the lowest in the his- 
tory of the State, being less than three 
deaths from this disease to every 100,- 
000 of population, according to a report 
received at the United States Public 
Health Service from the California State 
Board of Health, made public July 8. 

In contrast to this, the report pointed 
out that in 1926 the mortality rate per 
100,000 from typhoid fever in California 
was 32 persons. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The years 1925 and 1926 brought the 
lowest typhoid fever death rates in the 
history of California. In each of these 
years fewer than three persons out of 
every 100,000 died of this disease. In 
1906 more than 32 individuals out of 
every 100,000 died of typhoid. Had the 
same death rate prevailed in 1926, that 
prevailed in 1906, no less than 1,300 per- 
sons would have died of typhoid fever in 
Califérnia. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there were but 118 typhoid deaths 
in this tSate last year. 

Downward Trend Steady. 

The downward trend ‘since 1906 has 
been almost consistent. There was a 
very slight increase in the rate in 1917 
and again in 1924, during which year 
there was a serious milk-borne outbreak 
which involved a very large number of 
cases and deaths. 

Compared with other States, Cali- 
fornia has made an enviable record in 
reducing its typhoid fever mortality, 
comparing favorably with Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New 
York, Minnesota and other States where 
the rate has been consistently low for 
many years. In consideration of the 
fact that California must be dependent, 
largely, upon surface streams for its 
public water supplies this record is re- 
markable. As a matter of fact, public 
water supplies are seldom involved in 
typhoid fcver outbreaks in California at 
the present time. An occasional water- 
borne outbreak occurs, but milk-borne 
outbreaks are far more common. There 
is no doubt that carriers are now re- 
sponsible, chiefly for the spread of this 
disease, and if we were able to bring 
all carriers under control the mortality 
rate could be reduced even lower. Sev- 
eral California cities have taken active 
steps in the physical examination of all 
food handlers and a number of cities are 
considering the adoption of. this pro- 
cedure. That it is of value in the pre- 
vention of typhoid fever is certain. The 
rigid control of all milk supplies and the 
discovery and proper detention of all 
carriers constitute the two most impor- 
tant methods of control now available. 

Fever Near Vanishing Point. 

It is possible that some of the deaths 
which occurred in various cities and 
counties of the State last year were in 
persons who contracted their typhoid 
fever in other places. An effort has 
ben made, however, to correct the data 
so that only cases originating in the 
city or county where deaths occurred are 
credited to that city or county. 
believed that nearly all of these deaths 
registered were in persons who actually 
contracted their typhoid in the locality 
where they died. Because typhoid has 
been brought so near to the vanishing 
point in this State is no reason for re- 
laxing in the exercise of preventive meas- 
ures. It is only by concerted effort 
upon the part of all health officers in 
all communities that ,we are able to 
achieve such an enviable record. Eter- 
nal vigilance must be maintained at 
all future fimes if California is to con- 
tinue in the maintenance of this low 
typhoid mortality rate. We-can well 
be proud of our successful combat 
against this 
with the many attributes for health now 
available there is no reason why Cali- 
fornia should not have the lowest typhoid 
mortality rate of any State in the 
Union. 


surance Converted 
By 200,000 Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
his converted policy for some time to 
come. 

For this reason, General Hines stated, 
all applicants are urged to continue pay- 
ments of their premiums even though 
they have not received their policies; 
and to further assist in expediting the 
work, the veterans are also urged to 
refrain from writing the Bureau con- 
cerning their insurance as receipt of 
additional correspondence will simply 


place an added burden upon the Bureau’s Brigadier Transferred 


already overworked personnel. 


preventable disease, and | 


gS 
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| Hage Dinosaurian Skeletons Found 
- Near National Monument in Utah 





It is | 


{ 


| 


| efficiently, the report stated. 


' 


In regard to this situation, General 


Hines took occasion to compliment all 
employes who have worked overtime in 
this drive and stated that although the 
regular personnel in the central office 
had been augmented by the addition of 
a number of temporary employes, the em- 
gloyes of the insurance division and 
others in the central office have worked 
night and day in an effort to place the 
work on a current basis, and the, insur- 
ance division has given up all thought of 
summer vacations and will continue its 
work unabated until the work is current. 

The director stated that this additional 
effort on the part of the employes has 
been uniform throughout regional offices 
and hospitals and he also expressed ap- 
preciation for the splendid cooperation of 
ex-service organizations, the cooperating 
agencies, the press and the business men 
of the country, 


Interior Department Announces Discovery of Vast Quan- 
tities of Prehistoric Relics. 


In no other part of the world has there 
been found such a deposit of dinosaurian 
and other prehistoric reptilian skeletons 
as have been taken from lands embraced 
in the Dinosaur National Monument in 
northeastérn Utah, thé National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on July 8. 

Prof. Earl B. Douglass, of the Car- 
negie Museum, at Pittsburgh, is credited | 
with the discovery of this fossil field in 
1919, and since that date the Carnegie 
Museum has been at work uncovering its 
fossil remains. In 1925 the Smithsonian 
Institution. and the University of Utah, 
working io cooperation, obtained excel- 
lent material, according to the National | 
Park Service. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable prize 
secured,” the Service said, “was the com- 
plete skeleton of the largest Bronto- 
saurus known to science, “the Apato- 
sauros Louisae,” as it has been chris- | 
tened in honor of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 
It is 100 feet long and 20 feet high and 
stands in the Hall of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology in Pittsburgh. Probably in life | 
it weighed 20 tons. Compared with such | 
an animal the largest elephant would be 
as a dog to a horse. 

“Altogether more than 400,000 pounds 
of material, including bones and matrix, | 
have been taken from the quarry, and 
many skeletons, some of which are prac- 
tically complete, have been secured. 
There has been very little duplication 
with the result that many strange and | 
gigantic animals that inhabited the earth 
in the dim past have been made known. 

“It is hoped that the skeleton of a 
dinosaur may be worked out in relief, 








Commission Named 
For Reclamation Site | 


Report on Proposed Project in 
Oregon to Be Made to 
Secretary Work. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. | 
Hubert Work, announced orally on July 
8 the appointment of the commission of 
three members to make further investi- 
gations into the feasibility of the pro- 
posed Baker reclamation project, Baker | 
County, Oregon. 

The members are A. J. Wiley, con- | 
sulting engineer, of Boise, Idaho; Pro- | 
fessor George Severance, of the State | 
Agricultural College, at Pullman, Wash.; 
-and Director F. B. Linfield, of Montana 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, at Bozeman. These men, 
it was’ explained orally at the Secre- 
tary’s office, will make a detailed survey 
of the sites and will report directly to 
Dr. Work on their findings. 

In three successive fiscal years appro- 
priations have been made by Congress 
for the establishment of the Baker proj- 
ect, but in each instance Dr. Work has 
withheld the certificate of feasibility 
necessary to the expenditure of the ap- | 
propriation, it was explained orally at | 
the Bureau of Reclamation. In a decision | 
made public on August 4, 1926, the At- 
torney General, John G. Sargent, ruled | 
that the Secretary of the Interior cannot>) 
be compelled to expend appropriations 
made by Congress for construction of 
new reclamation projects unless he is | 
certain of their feasibility, their adapt- | 
ability for settlement, and of repayment 
of their costs to the Government. 


Coast Survey Steamer 
Aids in Fighting Fire 


‘ ‘ 99 
Twelve Streams from “Guide 
Played on Lumber Schooner 
in Washington Waters. 


For almost 40 hours, the Coast and 
Geodetie Survey steamer “Guide” joined 
with local authorities in fighting a fire | 
raging in June on the “City of Nome, | 
a lumber schooner, on the Chehalis | 
River, near Aberdeen, Washington, the 
commanding officer of the “Guide,” 
Thomas J. Maher, has just reported to 
the headquarters in Washington. 

Commander Maher reported that the 
“Guide” stood alongside the burning | 
steamer promptly, that it had 12 streams 
playing on the fire at one time, which, 
however, had to be reduced to nine In | 
order to lengthen the lines. Officers 
Maher, Witherbee, Aslakson, Burmister | 
and Seymour were on duty practically 
the entire period of 40 hours and the | 
boatswain, writers, radio operators and 
members of the crew handled the hose 


General Barnhardt 
Assigned to Hawaii 


from 
Command of District of 
Washington. 


Brig. Gen. George C. Barnhardt, who 
recently was designated to succeed Brig. | 
Gen. S. D. Rockenbach as commander | 
of the District of Washington, has been | 
assigned to command the 22nd Brigade | 
in Hawaii with headquarters at Scho- 
field Barracks, it was announced on July 
8 by the Department of War in its issue 
of general orders. 

General Barnhardt will succeed Brig. 
Gen. Stuart Heintzleman, who has re- 
ceived orders to return to continental 
United States as commander of the Sec- 
ond Coast Artillery Division at Fort 
Totten, N. Y. 

The name of General Barnhardt’s suc- 
cessor as. commander of the District of 
Washiygton has not been announced. 


| between two gulches. 


protected from the elements and left in 
position for the enlightenment and en- 
tertainment of the general public. One 
can conceive of no more impressive and 
instructive project than to permit the 
visitor to see partly uncovered and pro- 
truding from the surfaces and edges of 
the strata the skeleton of a monster ly- 
ing where it was buried millions of 
years ago in deposits of mud and sand 
which are now shale or sandstone be- 
neath thousands of feet of other beds 
from which the mountains and mesas of 
the region have been carved. 


Such a | 


project was contemplated in a bill which | 


was introduced in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, but which failed of passage. 
“The quarry is on top of a sharp ridge 


theory advanced by most scientists who 
have visited the region, many dinosaurs 
and other prehistoric animals must have 
floated down some ancient river, from a 
source unknown, and become imbedded 
in a sand bar. They lay for countless 
years until they were covered to a great 
depth in the mud and sand. Then came 


} an unheaval which forced the fossil bed 


Accordi to the | : ¥ 
eee | is told in a letter received by the Na- 
Mabel | 


Woman Tells of Trip 
To Yellowstone Park 


In Days of Pioneers 


‘ 
Saddle Journey of 350 Miles 
Through Wilderness 
Took 24 Days. 


Indians Were Hostile 


Armed Guards 
Party Past Lands Roamed 
by Sioux. 


Accompanied 


The story of a 350-mile trip through 
Yellowstone National Park on horseback 
in 1874, requiring 24 days in the saddle, 


tional Park Service from Mrs. 
Cross Osmond, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The trip 
plained orally, was 


, in those days, it was ex- 


an extensive and 


| hazardous undertaking, as all the camp 


| equipment had to be carried by pack 


to an upright position where it outcrops | 


on the mountain tops. 
“From the quarry at the top of Dino. 


saur Peak and from the peaks and ridges | ) 
garding the letter follows: 


The writer was a small girl when the | 


near-by the view is ef much interest to 
the lover of the picturesque. 


The rock | 


formations, upended, aggregating about | 
| The party, numbering six and including, 
| hesides Mrs. Osmond, her father and 


2 


3 miles in thickness and representing de- 
posits of millions of years, lie open to 
view, stratum on stratum 
colors and shades. High, rugged hills, 
deep gulches, sharp ridges, in the dis- 


of various | 
| Cross, 


tance a picturesque river valley, rolling | 


plains, bad lands and other 
features add to the scene.” 


physical 


—_—_—— 


| Fort Russell’ Placed 


In Ninth Corps Area 


| Change Ordered on Removal of 


Fourth Brigade to Post in 
Wyoming. 


’ 


Corps Area to that of the Eighth Corps 
Area, effective September 1, the 
partment of War announced July 8. The 
change is necessitated by the recent 


| transfer of the Fourth Brigade of the 


Second Division‘from Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Fort Russell. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
In view of the recent transfer of the 


horses and the country surrounding the 
park was still patrolled by roving bands 
of hostile Sioux Indians. 
Party of Six Made Trip. 
The full text of a statement just 
made by the~National Park Service re- 


tour through Yellowstone was made. 


Captain and Mrs. Robert 
started in July, 1874, for the 
park from the Crow Indian reservation, 
where her father was post trader. The 
Crow reservation was then located near 


mother, 


| 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| siderable expenditure 


Of Problems of H 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Piclures Taken from Planes Aid Solution 


drographic Surveying) 1 sided at Chinen 


{ 


Time, Effort and Money Saved by Use of Photographs in 
Constructing Charts. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Another instance of this kind occurred 
along the north coast of Cuba. A cer- 
tain small island from a study of a chart 
based on a survey made some 50“years 
ago appeared to be a logical location for 
a triangulation station. The aerial 
photographs, however, indicated that the 
true position of this island varied con- 
siderably from the supposed position 
and it was therefore unsuitable for a 
station of this description. A second 
site more advantageously located was 
selected and a close inspection of aerial 
photographs showed that the erection of 
a tower would be extremely difficult due 
to the marshy characteristic of the avail- 
able land. A third position was chosen 
which, when the actual survey was un- 
dertaken, proved readily accessible and 
very satisfactory. If this advance in- 
formation had not been available, a con- 
of useless effort 
would have been made. 

In spite of the fact that the photo- 
graphs, whenever possible, are taken 
considerably in advance of the ground 
work they need not be retaken as the 


triangulation stations and signals may 
| be plotted readily on them. 


In using the aerial 
aiding the technical production of the 
desired chart slight variations in method 


| are necessary due to the character of the 


| different 
W. | 


| when 
| higher order or accuracy. 


| the present site of Livingston, Mont., and | 
the party entered the park by way of the | 


| the first 


De- | 


| ing 


Indian and game trails at the north. 
They traveled in an agency wagon all 
day, taking with them an 
armed escort, as the Indians in that sec- 
tion were anything but friendly. Then 
the members of the party mounted sad- 
dled horses. 
Fish and Game Only Food. 


| coast 


| gation 


surveys. Less refinement 
naturally necessary in the case of a run- 
ning survey than that which obtains 
the survey is of secondary or 
ing method is, however, in general the 
one used. 

In taking the aerial photographs, 
only the delineation and azimuth of the 
line and such toporgraphic fea- 
tures as will be of assistance to navi- 
are covered. Generally speak- 
ing, this means that the photographic 
flight is one closely paralleling the shore 
line. The overlap between individual 





is | 


| with the direction of the tilt. 


the greatest trouble. Consider that the 
location on the ground of the point 
shown at the center of an aerial photo- 
graph is known, Then, unless the photo- 
graph was made with the optic axis of 
the camera accurately vertical, the ap- 
parent locations on the ground of other 
points as judged by their positions in the 
photograph will be in error owing to per- 
spective distortion. The amount of the 
error for any particular point will de- 


pend ,upon the flying altitude, on the | 
angle of tilt, on the focal length, on the | 


distance, in the photograph, of the image 


of the point from the center of the plate | 
| Wilbur, announced orally July 8 that 


and on the azimuth of the point relative 
to the direction of tilt. For given values 
of the first four variables the error is 
greatest for that azimuth which coincides 
The abso- 
lue error from this source is directly 
proportional to the flying altitude. And, 
it is also increased with the increase of 
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Force of Sailors 


y 
City, Says Admiral 


Secretary Wilbur Receives 


Cable From American 
Commander. 


Marines in Readiness 


President Coolidge Without Ad- 
vices as to Need of 
Larger Force. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 


he had received a dispatch from the ~ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 


| Fleet, Admiral C, S. Williams, to the ef- 


; the angular distance from the optic axis, | 


that is, the greater the angle of view of | 


the camera. 
The Government specifications for 
aerial lenses give maximum allowable 


| distortion of .08: millimeter per 100 milli- 


photographs for meter focal length at 18 degrees from | 


fect that a contingent of bluejackets had 
been landed at Tsingtao in Northern 
China, in connection with recent develop- 
ments there. 

The Secretary did not divulge whether 
the bluejackets who landed at Tsingtao 


; were American, and could not state the 


number landed. He stated that it was 


| his opinion that the bluejackets landed 


the optic axis and .02 millimeter per 100 | 


millimeter focal length at 24 degrees 
from focal axis. 


Focal plane shutter distortion can be 


| readily computed for any given set of 


conditions. Assuming a shutter with .5 


| inch wide slit giving an exposure of .01 


The follow- | 


second on an 18 by 24 centimeter plate, 


' the travel will be approximately seven 
| inches so that the time elapsing between 


the exposure of the first edge and the 


last edge will be about .14 seconds. If | 
| uation becomes hazardous to American 
| life and property, President Coolidge has 
| received no reports which would indicate 


the plane is travelling at 100 feet per 
second (70 miles per hour) it will have 


| meantime gone 14 feet and there will 


| photographs may therefore be increased | 


After the first day out, this pioneer | 
| party was forced to secure its own food, 
| as the country was then a wilderness 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., will be trans ; and game and fish formed the menu of 


| ferred from the jurisdiction of the Ninth 


all touring and exploring parties in those 
early times. The first spot visited 


there the party camped for several days. 


in | 


the park was Mammoth Hot Springs and | : 
| altitude, 


There were few trails through the Yel- | 


lowstone then and in stretches after leav- 
Mammoth Hot Springs they rode 


| through timber so dense and tall that 
| they could scarcely see the sky. 


Fourth Brigade, Second Division, from | 


Area to the Eighth Corps Area, com- 


1, 1927. 


Ambassador Herrick 
Not to See Presidént 


| Mr. Coolidge Deems It Unnee- 


essary to Delay Return 
to France. 


[By Telegraph.] 


| EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., | 

July 
| Myrdn T. Herrick, has advised President 
| Coolidge that, if it is desired, he will 
| make a special trip to the Black Hills 
to report on conditions at his post, it | 


8.—The Ambassador to France, 


was stated orally today in behalf of the 
Executive. 

Mr. Coolidge, however, feels that Mr. 
Herrick need not come here unless he 
specifically wishes it, particularly 
view of the Ambassador’s need to be in 


Paris when the American Legion as- | ; : 2 : 
| of Diesel electric equipment on one or 


sembles there in 
September. 


annual convention in 
The President, it was said, 


| would be glad to see Mr. Herrick if he 


deems it necessary. 


| Army to Test Applicants 


For Medical Service 


‘ e 

An examination of applicants for ap- 
pointment as second lieutenants, medical 
administrative corps of the Army, will 
be held in the United States, Phillipine, 
Hawaiian, and Panama Canal Depart- 
ments and in the United States forces in 


| China from October 17 to 22, inclusive, 
| the 


Department of War announced 


July &. 
Applications and requests for informa- 


| tion concerning the examination, it was 


stated, should be addressed to The Ad- 
jutant General of the Army. 


. President Commends Work 


Of Conference on Navies | Y 
| and Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, U. S. N., | 


| Ret., jointly, to prepare plans and spec- | 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip Crry, S. D. 


’ 


| July 8.—On the basis of reports reaching | 


the summer White House, President 
Coolidge is of the opinion that the three- 


; power conference for further limitation | 


of naval aymament, now meeting in 


; Geneva, is making commendable * prog- 


ress, it was officially stated in his behalf 
here today. 


Fo Discuss Air Mail Route, 
New Orleans to Atlanta 


Arrangements have been made, it was 
announced July 8 by the Post Office De- 
partment, for the Setond Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, to 
confer July 13 with representatives of 
commercial organizations in Birming- 
ham, Ala., relative to a proposal for the 
establishment.of a contract air mail serv- 
vice between New Orleans and Atlanta, 
via Mobile and Birmingham, 


in | 


| Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort D. A. | 
| Russell, Wyo., and in order to retain 
| all units of the Second Division within 
| the same Corps Area, Fort D. A. Russell. | 
| will be transferred from the Ninth Corps | 








| was 
| mand to pass at 12:00 noon, September 


At the upper geyser basin of the Yel- 
lowstone Park the party waited for 
several days to see the Giantess Geyser 
interruption. During theeruption of this 
geyser, Captain Cross narrowly escaped 
serious injury, or possibly death. While 
he was riding across the geyser forma- 


erupting, his horse broke through 


thethin crust and it was only by quick 


While at this point the Cross party 
met another small party of tourists and 


| Mrs. Osmond is of the opinion that the 


two touring parties and two trappers, 
met later at Yellowstone Lake, were the 
only human beings in the park at that 
time. 


| Dicoel Electric Board 
| To Plan Ship Changes | 


| pantograph, the necessary change in the 
' pantograph setting made and the shore 


One or More of Three Vessels 
to Get New Equip- 
ment. 


ers, Inc., of New York, and Rear Ad- 
miral D. W: Taylor retired, former 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, jointly, 
for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for alteration and installation 


more of three laid up cargo steamers, 
was granted July 8 by the United States 
Shipping Board. The authorization, the 
Board announced in a statement, was 
granted to Commissioner Wm. S. 
son, of the Board, Chairman of the 
Dieselization Committee of the Board. 

The ships under consideration for the 
alteration and installation are the “Cour- 
ageous,” “Defiance,” and “Triumph,” 
large steel cargo steamers now laid up 
and of 11.773 tons deadweight each. Ad- 
miral Taylor and William F, Gibbs, the 
statement said, have been working to- 
gether on experiments relative to increas- 
ing the speed of cargo ships by altera- 
tion of the hull line. The conversion of 
any of these vessels will be to Diesel 


| electric drive, according to the statement, 


which differs from direct Diesel drive to 
which other Board vessels have been con- 
verted. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Shipping Board has authorized 


| Commissioner William S. Benson to gm- 


ploy Gibbs Brothers, Inc., of New York, 


Ben- | 


without expense over that necessary in | 


| Found Perplexing 


topographic mapping where the sides 


as well as the ends 
photographs must 


overlap. Between 


of the individual 


40 and 60 per cent overlap is the gen- | 
; eral rule. 


The plane flies at a certain specified 
up to the present time gen- 


erally 10,000 feet, and the individual 


pictures Cover an area of approximately | 


one square mile. In the vicinity of 


| triangulation stations the shore line is 


| scale. 


developed by ground methods for the 


distance of approximately one mile on | ate 
| and upon the characteristics of the fiber 


each side. 
plotted on 


The result of this work is 
a field sheet at the desired 
The aerial photographs cover- 
ing this particular area are examined 
and the relation between the scale of the 
photographs and the actual area ascer- 


: 2 , tained, 
tion to tell his family that the Giantess :' 


| a pantograph 


| features are drawn on 


From these photographs by means of 
set to give the neces- 


| thought and action that he saved himself | *#°Y reduction, the coast line and other 


| and horse. 


the field sheet. 


' Then the photographs immediately ad- 


jacent to that overlapping on the area 


| surveyed by ground methods are studied 


and three objects visible in both of 
these two photographs are located by 
measurement of the distance between 


| these objects and the variation in scale 
| between the two photographs may be 


|_discovered. 


The angles between the 


1 : . : : ° 
; common points give the orientation of 





| method. 


| shore line is reached. 


| tography. 


this second photograph. 
The photograph is then placed on the 


line of this photograph is drawn and 
tied up with that obtained by ground 
This process is continued untit 
the segond triangulation station and its 
With triangulation 


; stations approximately five miles apart, 


Authorization to employ Gibbs Broth- | 7 
| done by aerial photography. 


60 per cent of the shore line work is 
In the vi- 
cinity of the triangulation stations the 
coast is generally more accessible and 


| this portion most adapted to development | 


by ground methods. Thus the most diffi- 
cult as well as the greater part of the 
shore line work is done by aerial pho- 


so difficult of access that it could be 
done readily by no other known method. 

Two features of this method might 
strike an observer accustomed to dealing 
with aeria) photographs as unusual. 


| First, no attempt is made to form a mo- 


| sale 


from the individual photographs, 


; and, second, no apparent attempt is made 


to eliminate the unavoidable errors in- 
cidental to aerial photography. 
It is accepted by all who have had 


to do with aerial photographie surveying, 


| that it is useful only in conjunction with 
; ground controls obtained by the estab- 


| in detail between control points. 
| these purposes it is without rival. 


ifications under which bids will be sought | 


for alteration and installation of Diesel 
electric equipment on one or more of 
three large steel cargo steamers now laid 
up in the Shipping Board inactive fleet. 

Admiral Taylor and William Francis 
Gibbs, of Gibbs Brothers, have been 


| working together on experiments rela- 
| tive to the possibilities of increasing the 
| speed of ships by alteration of the hull 
They have submitted a report in ! 


line. 
which it is stated that their investiga- 
tions indicate that certain changes in 
the design of the vessels considered will 
increase their speed. 


The ships under consideration are the | 


” “T yi- 


tons 


“Courageous,” “Defiance” and 
umph,” each of which ig 11,775 
deadweight. } 

Up to the present time the ships con- 
verted to Diesel propulsion have been 
for operation on direct Diese] drive. The 
plan for these three ships will call for 
Diesel electric drives 


lished methods of surveying on the 
ground at least for really accurate work. 
Its greatest field of usefulness for the 
present appears to be for making pre- 
liminary reconnaissance and for filling 
For 
One 
reason for this limitation of use is the 
fact that there are certain distortion 
errors liable to be present in the photo- 
graphs which require some considera- 
tion. 

The errors of distortion are as follows: 

a. That due to the lens. This is cir- 


| cularly symmetrical about the center of 





the picture. 

b. That due to the use of focal plane 
shutter. This produces a difference in 
the scale of the picture in the two direc- 
tions paralleled and perpendicular to the 
shutter travel. 

ce. That due to shrinkage or stretching 
of film or paper. This is usually cir- 
cularly symmetrical and uniform for 
film, but unidirectional for paper. 

d. That due to difference of. elevation 
of the ground. 

e. That due to lack of exact verticality 
of the optic axis of the camera. 

Aside from these distortions or errors, 


; the accuracy with which any point can 


be located on the ground is limited by 
the scale, the definition of the photo- 
graph, and the means used for measur- 
ing. 

In all probability the title error causes 


Frequently the coast line is | : za 
1 ' the data obtained from the ground con- 


| brief, vary 


be 14 feet of error in the relative ap- 
parent positions of the objects depicted 
near the edge of the plate. 


Errors of Shrinkage 


The error due to shrinkage of film 
and paper stock is perplexing in that 
the error is not a constant; it will, in 
with the particular lot of 


‘ film or paper used. The shrinkage of 
| film is approximately .5 per cent from 
| all directions to the center; the shrink- 








| the manner 


age of paper stock varies from .5 per 
cent to 3 per cent and is almost always 
in one direction only, depending upon 
in wheih the paper was 
flowed over the looms at the paper rill 


from which it has been made. Uniform 
shrinkage in all directions of course pro- 


| duce no distortion, only a uniform de- 


crease in scale. Shrinkage in one direc- 
tion more than in another, however, pro- 
duces an effect similar to the error in- 


| troduced by the focal plane shutter. The 


absolute error on the ground will be 
inversely proportional to the scale and 
directly proportional to the size of the 


| film. 


The distortien due to difference of level 


much complicated by the presence of 
tilt distortion but for pictures taken ver- 
tically it is proportional to the difference 
of level and to the tangent of the ap- 
parent angular distance of the point 
from the center of the photograph. 


These errors are eliminated or mini- | 


mized by the following methods: 

The lens distortion error is greatest 
on that part of the picture which is 
farthest from the center. The large 
overlap used insures that the parts con- 
taining the greatest errors are elim- 
inated. 

In the K I type of film camera the 
film is moving during exposure and if the 


in the same direction as the movement 


of the image on the focal plane, the error | 


introduced by the use of a focal plane 
shutter is reduced to such an extent that 
it can be safely disregarded. 


The shrinkage of the film being sym- | border, would be most convenient to the 


metrical results in a uniform décrease 
in the scale of the picture which is elim- 
inated by the use of the pantograph, and 


trol. For the paper shrinkage, shrink- 
age tests are made on each lot of paper 
used and the error so determined taken 
into consideration. 

The distortion due to difference of 
elevation is more difficult to deal with. 
Generally speaking, only the coastal 
area is photographed in the making of 
surveys by this office and with few ex- 
ceptions the area so photographed has 
little or 
In cases where the coast line is hold, 
special treatment will have to be given 
to the photographs but this problem has 
not vet been encountered. 


Progress Is Made , 


In Reducing Errors 

With regard to the errors controlled 
by the pilot of the plane considerable 
progress has been made. The error in- 
troduced by difference of altitude at 
which the plane was flying at the time 
the photographs were taken is elim- 


inated when the pictures are reproduced | 
at a common scale by means of the pan- | 
The tilt error which was and ! 
still is the greatest source of annoyance | 
has been considerably reduced by the ac- 

quisition of skill on the part of pilots | 
and by increased stability of the. type 


tegraph. 


of plane and camera mounting used. 
Experiments have shown that it is pos- 
sible for the pilot of a photographic 
plane to keep the tilt in the direction 
of flight less than one-fourth of a de- 
gree. The tilt in the direction normal 
to the line of flight is hardest to con- 
trol but the average error is less than 
one degree. As the coast line photo- 
graphs are taken with the water line in 
the approximate center of the photograph 
and parallel to the line of flight the dis- 
tortion of this line is very small. 

As yet, no errors which cannot be 
adjusted when the uncontrolled coast 
line is tied up to that developed by 
ground methods have been encountered 
and therefore it has not yet been neces- 
sary for this office to adopt any method 


no elevation above sea level. | 


on July 7. 
President Without Advices. 
[By Telegraph-] 
EXECUTIVE Orrices, RAPip City, S. D., 


| July 8.—Although the American Minis- 
; ter to China, John Van A. MacMurray, 
| has received instructions to be ready to 
| move the American Embassy from Pe- 
| king on a moment’s notice if develop- 
| ments in the civil war being waged there 
| make it imperative, and Admiral Clar- 
' ence S. Williams, in command of the 


' 





American naval forces, has been in- 
structed: to take proper action if the sit- 


| a necessity to send additional marines to 
| China, it was stated here today in his 
| behalf. 


Just prior to his departure from Wash- 
ington, United States marines were sent 
to the Philippines to be more readily 
available in event of an emergency, the 
President recalls, but he is of the opin- 
ion that any present movement would be 
merely from ore position in China to 
another. 


Contractor Postpones 
Taking Over Air Route 


Post Office Department Will 
Continue Operating New 
York-Chicago Service. 


The National Air Transport, Inc., con- 
tractors of the New York-Chicago air 
mail route, will not assume operation of 
that line until August 15 and possibly 


| not until September 1, according to a 


t 








| graphs, 


2 
PN mm me 


communication received om July 8 by the 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, from 


| the company. 
of the ground or objects upon it is very | 


The Post Office Department will, it 
was stated orally, continue to operate 
the serviee until the contracting com- 
pany is ready to take it over. 


|Mexico Advised of Plan 


For Air Mail to Border 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
service between San Antonio and Dallas, 
Texas, connecting with the through 
route to Chicago and New York, and 


| asking whether the Mexican Government 


is contemplating the establishment of 


| air mail service between any of its cities 


; - ~ | and the border. 
camera is so set that this movement is | 


Mr. New indicated that he would with- 
hold decision on the extension of the 
air mail route south of San Antonio— 
whether it should go to Brownsville or 
Laredo—until it is determined which of 
these cities, or other points on the 


Mexican Government for a later connec- 
tion with any Mexican air service that 


| might be established to the border. 


of rectification or rephotographing of 
the pictures to eliminate the distortion 
due to tilt. 

The development of instruments and 
methods of rectification of aerial photo- 
stereographic means of deter- 
mining contours and other new develop- 
ments to increase the accuracy with 
which aerial photographs may be used 
in survey work are being studied with 
great interest. For the present, how- 
ever, the method previously outlined is 
standard for this office and its opinion 
is that for the present at least more 
elaborate methods aim at accuracy 
greater than is justified considering the 


| errors due to lens distortion and use of 


the focal plane shutter,’even when these 
errors are reduced to the furthermost 
minimum. 


Flowers 


For Every Occasion— 
Formal or Informal! 


ETE ETRE 


Washington’s Leading Florist is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers 


‘GUDE 


BROS. 
co. 


Three Stores for Your Convenience 


1212 F St. N. W.—Main 4278 
1102 Conn. Ave.—Main 1102 
3103 14th St. N. W.—Col. 3108 


Members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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Names of, First Conting 


par 4 ae BI 
Part of Naval Academy Class 1927 
, Assigned to Duty on Warships 


ent to Be Selected Are 


Announced by the Bureau of 
Navigation. 


_ Assignments to duty on vessels of the 
United States Navy of a portion of the 
1927 graduating class of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., have just be announced by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation of the Department 
of the Navy. They constitute the first 
assignments of the new officers who last 

smonth received their commissions as 
-Ensigns. 

« The graudating class totaled about 575 
men, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
“ment, of which number approximately 
-49 resigned because of physical disabil- 
ity or for other reasons. Of the re- 
mainder, about 25 received commissions 
ws Second Lieutenants in the Marine 
«Corps, and 7 in the Navy Supply Corps, 
awhich precluded their assignments to 
vessels. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

July 7, 4927. 

The following ensigns (Class 1927) 
have been assigned to duty on board the 
following vessels, reporting on August 

26, 1927: 

“Altair”: Ethan W. Allen, 
“Geiger and Howard A. Yeager. 

“Arkansas”: Frank Bruner, Welling- 
ton A. Hammond, Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., 
Samuel G. Mitchell, John William 
Murphy, Sam Pickering 
Virden. 

“ Arizona”: 


the Department’s 


Lester J. 


Gordon S. Ashley, 
_F. Henkel, Jack Maginnis, Arnold W. 
McKechnie, Carl H. Midtlyng, Jules F. 
Schumacher, William C. Specht, Winston 
I. Quattlebaum, Wayne T. Stukey, Clif- 


ferd L. \"ickman, Harold M. Zemmer, 


and Richard D. Zern. 


“California”: Leonard W. Bailey, Raw- | 


son Bennett, 2d, Jack F. Bowling, Jr., 
Lannie Conn, Clifford S. Cooper, Glynn 
R. Donaho, Vernon Dortch, Sylvius 
Gazze, Thomas C. Green, Chesley M. 
-Hardison, Ralph Hickox, William H. 
-Leahy, James J. McRoberts, Ray A. 
Mitchell, Joseph N. Murphy, William R. 
D. Nickelson, Jr., Henry B. Stanley and 
John C. Zahm. 

“Cleveland”: Doyle G. Donaho. 

“Colorado”: Abram H. Afong, Jr., 
Carl M. Dalton, Arthur K. Ehle, John 
.E. Faigle, Carl W. Flesher, Gardner K. 
Grout, 2nd, Ensign Patrick Henry, Jr., 
,Harry R. Hummer, Jr., Louis H. Hunte, 
Carroll F. Johnson, Philip C. Olin, Hil- 


fort C. Owen, Walton D. Rowle, Jimmie } 


R. Simpson, Martin R. Stone, Herbert 


T. Tortorich, Blinn Van Mater and Emile | 


R. Winterhaler. 

“Concord”: Richard C. Collins, Harry 
.E. Day, Gus B. Lofberg, Jr., and Robert 
H. Speck. 

“Denver”: Dick R. Downer. 

“Dobbin”: William D. Irvin and Greg- 
ory A. Ladd. 

To report August 13, 1927: 

“Galveston”: Jack H. Lewis. 


“Florida”: William C. Bryson, George | 


B. Gilbertson and Joseph T. Hazen. 
“Idaho”: John Bailey, Harold M. 
‘Briggs, Argyll E. Buckley, John L. De- 
Tar, George D. Dickey, Christian H. Du- 
borg, William M. Gullett, Byron C. 
,Gwinn, Perry K. Jeanes, Richard B. 
Levin, Eugene B. McKinney, William M. 


Nation, Alden D. Schwarz, Edward K. | 


Shanahan and George B. H. Stallings and | 4 i 
| If forge or boiler work is performed in | 


| a machine shop or foundry data for em- 
ployes doing such work should be re- | 


Claude L. Weigle. 
“Lexington” (connection fitting out): 
Robert L. Densford, Edward J. Drew, 


Frederick L. Litty, Jr., William H. Potts, | 


Allen Smith, Joe Taylor and John R. 
Waterman. 


“Maryland”: Robert B. 


W. Boulware, Arthur G. Bruner, William 


R. Caruthers, Elmer G. Cooper, Hysell | 
.P. Cooper, Joshua W. Cooper, Thomas J. | 


Hamilton, William T. McGarry, Leonidas 


.W..-Pancoast, Harold P. Richards, Willard | 
A. Saunders, Philip W. Snyder, Harlan | 
M. Thorpe, Frank Turner and George W. | 
| Maryland, 950; Michigan, 10,550. 

Minnesota, 1,100; Missouri, 1,900; Ken- | 
tucky, 450; New Hampshire. 650: New | 
| Jersey, 5,950; New York, 13,600; Ohio. 
| 16,600, 


Willcox. 
“Medusa”: Henry J. Armstron, 
and Tyrrell D. Jacobs. 
“Melville”: Frederic A. Berry, Jr., 
Harry R. England. 
“Memphis”: John O. R. 
M. Dykers and Peery L. Stinson. 
“Milwaukee”: John E. Clark. 


and 


“Misissippi”: Halle C. Allan, Jr., Wal- | 


ter H. Albach, John C. Bernet, Renwick 
S. Calderhead, Henry H. Caldwell, Sam- 
uel H. Crittenden, Jr., Theodore C. 


Fauntz, George L. Hansen, Albert B. | 


Mayfield, Jr., Raymond J. Moore, Ferol 
D. Overfelt, Robie E. Palmer, William 


_T. Romizer, Jacob C. Schwab, James L. 
Shank, John S. Thach, Harry J. Ward 


and Charles J. Zondorak. 


“New Mexico”: John J. Branson, Ed- | 


ward M. Condra, Jr., Gerald R. Dyson, 
‘Albert E. Fitzwilliam, Fritz Gleim, Jr., 
Maurce E. Goudge, James G. Holloway, 
George Knuepfer, Martin P. Hottel, Ross 
R. Kellerman, Edmund 


Jr... Howard W. Taylor, Alfred R. 
Truslow, Jr., and John C. Woelfel. 

“New York”: Cecil T. Caufield, George 
B. Coale, Lawrence R. Daspit, Oscar H. 
"Dodson, James A. Jordan, 
*Organ, Earl K. Searingen and James S. 
Willis. 

“Omaha”: Leonard C. Chamberlin, Gor- 
*don S. Everett, James H. Hogg, Will- 
iam E. Kaitner, Albert -R. Heckey and 
Délbert F. Williamson. 

“Pennsylvania”: Oddle W. Anderson, 
<Robert M. Barnes, Bloomfield M. Cornell, 
Clayton R. Dudley, John Eldridge, Jr., 
‘Richard E. Fenton, Julian D. Greer, 
Philip S. Griffith, John M. Madison, 
«Francis C. Manville, Loren A. Morris, 
Milton A. Nation, Kenton E. Price, 
. James V. Rigby, Courtney Shands, Carl 
-F. Stillman and Harold L. Tallman. 
_ “Saratoga” (connection fitting out): 
Robert’ N. Downes, Henry -R. Dozier, 
Harry’ R. Horney, Arthur E. Loeser, 
aOscar W. Pate, Jr., Clinton 8. Rounds, 
George M. B. Smith, George B. Tuggle, 
John W. White and Herbert C. Zitze- 
«Witz. 

“Tennessee”: Robert C. Brixner, Rob- 


and Frank | 


Ran- | 
.dolph B. Boyer, James W. Hager, John 


Alderman, 
Robert A. Allen, Charles K. Bergin, Joe | 


Jr., | 
William O. Burch, Jr., Floyd C. Camp | 


Coll, Thomas | 


| siderable 





T. Napier, Jr., | 
-David B. Overfield, Ulysses S. G. Sharp, 4 


William H. | 


| represented 


ert K. Brown, Frank T. Corbin, Joseph 
B. Danhoff, Eugene E. Davis, Paul R. 
Drouilhet, Myron T. Evans, Frederic S. 
Habecker, Jack S. Holtwick, Jr., George 
A. Lewis, Jack P. Monroe, Elmer C. 
Powell, Roland F. Pryce, Paul H. Ram- 
sey, ‘Nathaniel T. Robert, Albert B. 
Secoles, Charles J. Skelly, Marshall L. 
Smith, Emmett J. Sullivan, William A. 
Sutherland and John S. Tracy. 

“Texas”: George K. Fraser, Robert H. 
Rice, Edward P. Southwick and Walter 
C. Winn. 

“Trenton”: Adoniram J. Hill. 

“Utah”: Arthur F. Anders, 
Patterson and Jack O. Wheat. 

“West Virginia”: Howard C. Adams, 
John W. Chittenden, Howell J. Dyson, 


| William E. Ferrall, Frederick Funke, Jr., 


Warren F. Graf, Edwin W. Herron, Ed- 


ward R. Johnson, Martin J. Lawrence, | 


Hunt V. Martin, Melvyn H. McCoy, 
Thomas B. Neblett, Eliot Olsen, Wendell 
G. Osborn, James A. Prichard, Richard 
H. Phillips, Theodore R. Staxesbury, Bos- 
quet N. Wev and David B. Young. 
“Whitney”: Howard W. Gordon, Jr. 
“Wyoming”: Leonard S. 
John A. Milburn and Philip H. Ross. 


Foundry Wage Survey | 
Wilt Be Undertaken | 


Labor Department Bureau to 


Gather Data in Machine 


Shops. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


should be carefully studied and constantly | 


kept at hand for reference. 
2. The establishments to be covered are 


foundries producing castings primarily | 


for, and machine shops engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of engines; 


textile and other factory machinery; 


! mining, laundry. woodwerking, excavat- 
ing, road building. hoisting, steel mill. | 
rolling mill, ice, brick. rubber, shoe, sugar | 
making, grist mill and bakery machinery; | 


cotton gins, elevators. conveyors, pumps, 


printing presses and m>chine tools. such | 
as planers, milling machines and lathes | 
(machines used in machine shops); also 


jobbing machine shops, and foundries 
making castings for heating plants and 
journal boxes. Establishments manu- 
facturing steam fittings of sufficient size 
to require the employment of representa- 
tive machine shop occupations may also 


| be scheduled. 


3. Do not cover any foundry whose 
principal product is made by die casting 


or any machine shop whose principal 


product is agricultural implements, auto- 
mobiles or automobile parts, electric 


dynamos, motors, magnetos or other elec- | 
| trical units, locomoti:: 


3, railroad cars or 


car wheels, cash sters, calculating 


reg. 


| machines, typewriters. sewing machines, | 


stoves, hardware, bakery or restaurant 


equipment such as s<ools, pans, etc., other | 
No forge or boiler shop | 


than machinery. 
should be scheduled which is a separate 
unit from the machine shop or foundry. 


ported. 
4. The States to be covered and the 
quota for each State are shown below. 


The quota represents approximately 20 | 
per cent of the wage earners in the in- | 
dustry in each State according to the | 


census of 1923. 


Alabama, 550; California. 3,200; Colo- 
rado, 400; Connecticut, 5,400: Georgia, | 


650; Illinois, 12,800; Indiana, 5.400. 


Iowa, 1,100; Kansas, 500: Louisiana, | 


350; Massachusetts, 10,200: Maine, 650; 


Oregon, 500: Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 2,350; Tennessee, 700; 
Texas, 900; Washington, 700; Wisconsin 
6,250. 

5. The data should be ‘obtained from 
representative establishments for a rep- 
resentative pay-roll period in 1927, pref- 
erably in April or May, if records are 
available for periods in those months. 
If possible avoid periods in which vaca- 
tions have affected the volume of em- 
ployment or amount of pay rolls. The 
selected payroll period especially should 
not include a holiday and should cover 
a full pay period of 1 week, 2 weeks, or a 
half month. 

6. In 1-week establishments where con- 
piece work is performed but 
not paid for until the job is finished, the 
agent shouid take data for 2 weeks. 

7. In reporting data for the pay-roll 
period of more than one week, report the 


“actual hours worked” in the period in | 


column 18, B. L. S. 277, and the “actual 
earnings received” in column 20, B.-L. S. 
277. Report in column 16 the tsarts and 


! column 17 the hours worked in one cal- 
| endar 


week during the period selected 
and enter the ending date of the week 
by the starts and hours. 
list of the establishments cov- 
ered in 1925, together with additional 
prospects will be furnished with each 
assignment. This list includes many 
plants which are furnishing monthly em- 
ployment reports to the Bureau. These 
plants are indicated on the list by the 
letter “V.” 

9. If possible, data should be obtained 
in each State for not less than 4 foun- 
dries and 4 machine. shops, though the 
quota for the State may-be exceeded. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the wage 
earners in foundries and 20 per cent 
of the wage earners in machine shops 
in each State should be covered. The 
proportion of foundry wage earners to 
machine shop wage earners is approxi- 
mately 1 to 4 in the United States as 


8. A 


Earl B. } 


Mewhinney, | 








17,600; | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping ‘related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a@ survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 

-—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Freer Gallery of Art Is Arranged to Please 
Both Historical and Aesthetic Sensibilities 


Topic 14—Arts 


Seventh Article—Aims of Freer Gallery of Art. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; and thirteenth 
Foreign Trade. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with the Arts. 


By Grace Dunham Guest, 
Assistant Curator, Freer Gallery of Art. 


N the United States there happens to be—largely 
because it is fostered by schools and organiza- 
tions—a fairly widespread, though vague interest 
in a general subject commonly known as “art.” 

This term, however, may cover so vast a field that 
necessity arises, in discussing the work and aims of an 
institution like the Freer Gallery of Art, for drawing 
attention to a more accurate terminology and under- 
standing of the subject with which art museums, as 
such, really deal. 


In the widest sense of all, concrete “art” can be, 
for purposes of definition, set off from impersonal 
“nature,” in that it is concerned with the work of 
men’s hands, fashioned of the materials that nature 
provides—bone, stone, clay, wood, metals, and what 
not—to meet their needs, both of body and of mind. 
These things, which are strewn all about the earth, 
reflect in some degree, the entire experienc» of races 
of men, living under vastly different conditions, in 
widely separated periods of time, and thc-cby consti- 
tute contemporary documents of a high significance 
to the historian, of whatever type. 

* ~ * 


To the inquiring mind, everything that remains of 
the past is expressive of something, and the material 
for historical investigation lies not only in written 
records, but also in all old towns, roads and bridges, 
in every collection of things that has been brought 
together anywhere, as well as in the still secretive 
earth. It is from documents of this kind that the 
histories of past cultures have been unravelled, and 
their special characteristics recognized. 


But in a more limited sense, the term “art” is 
employed to designate the fine arts alone, of whatever 
form—and in this usage there is recorded an act of 


selection. 
™ * * 


WHat is the vital principle that distinguishes the 

fine arts in particular from the arts as a whole? 
It is the principle of fine quality in conception and 
execution. It is this principle that distinguishes the 
fine art of archtecture from the art of building, and 
the developed Greek drama from the shepherds’ goat- 
song. 


But this principle, like any other principle in nature, 
operates throughout its entire field, and its separative 
character gives rise to the scale of degrees by which 
works of art of a like kind are distinguished in quality 
each from the other. It is the special province of the 
art museum as distinguished from the ethnological 
museum, for instance, to obtain objects of the best 
possible quality, and thus to contribute toward the 
appreciation and maintenance of a quality standard in 
the plastic, graphic, fictile, and textile arts. 

* % ™ 


The intelligent appreciation of a work of art is. 
upon analysis, a highly complicated psychological proc- 
ess, requiring of the beholder for its possible best, an 
act of complete reconstruction. For clarity’s sake, 
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however, appreciation may be considered as a dual 
activity of mind, involving two ways of approach, two 
ways, which are, indeed, commonly enough quite sepa- 
rated in practice. 


One is the way of historical approach, as has already 
been suggested. This involves an act of recognition of 
an object in its relation to the culture that produced 
it and all others of its kind. For illustration, it is 
enough to recall Egyptian funerary images, illuminated 
missals, mediaeval armor, as they are exhibited in many 
galleries of art, and the silent demand they make upon 
the acquirements of the visitor. The second way, al- 
ready foreshadowed, is the way of aesthetic approach, 
which involves the perception of the peculiar quality 
of a thing in thought, in workmanship, or in both. 


* * 


HE first way is open to instruction; the second is 

largely a gift of nature. Both are rendered more 
sensitive by intelligent employment, that is by ex- 
perience. Both reach to their completest development 
only in the highest type of person, the selective prin- 
ciple of quality being potentially just as active among 
the persons who confront a work of art as in the 
work itself. 


Now there are those who make their approach only 
by the first way. These may bring to their contact 
with the arts of the past the exactitude of the scientist 
and but little or no emotional response of their own; 
but by far the greatest number of people everywhere, 
including artists themselves, follow the second way, 
the way of pure feeling. 


* * & 


For one who is sensitive to it, a work of art acts 
as a catalyzer. In its presence a change takes place 
within him. The thing seen exists for him now less 
as a thing in itself with its own reasons for being 
and its own relationships. Rather, before it, there is 
an awakening of something—of memory, of imagina- 
tion, of emotion—within the beholder himself, purest 
when it is most impersonal. 


Too often, the typical spoken response is in the 
vein of “This likes me more, and this affects me less.” 
What the speaker does not realize, perhaps, is that in 
these words he comments, not upon the object before 
him, but upon himself. The catalyzer has done its 
work for him, however, and the quality of his reaction 
in turn is determined by the quality of man he is. 


*” * * 


HIS statement may serve to indicate that the ideal 

function of a museum of the fine arts is twofold, 
with its double strands inextricably interwoven. If it 
tend’ toward the first position alone, it treats its ob- 
jects of art, conscientiously indeed, as “specimens,” 
with little or no feeling for their aesthetic value. Such 
museum collections exist in considerable numbers and 
their emphasis is upon the historic, which is the scien- 
tific, side. 


Others, and they, too, are many in number, con- 
cern themselves only with. the appearance of their 
possessions, their form, color, and decorative effect. 
Their emphasis is upon the sense appeal of their exhi- 
bitions and is independent of any expert knowledge of 
the things themselves. 


Still others tend to keep both concerns in a bal- 
anced relationship, They undertake so to compose 
their exhibitions as to give the observer the highest 
aesthetic pleasure of which he is capable, and at the 
same time, the most exact and scholarly information at 
their command. Such is the dualistic principle upon 
which the Freer Gallery of Art was founded and upon 
which it proceeds. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 11, Major X. H. Price, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Comimission, will tell 
of the work of the Commission. 


by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation. 
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a whole, according to the 1923 census, 
but this ratio may vary in the several 
States. 

10. Any company having both a foun- 
dry and a machine shop will count as 1 
foundry and 1 machine shop. These 
should be scheduled separately. 

11. As many of the establishments 
taken in 1925 as is necessary to fill the 
State quota should be covered if now rep- 
resentative. If any of them are out of 
business or not now representative and 
it is necessary to schedule additional 
plants, the agent should complete the 
State quota by obtaining data first from 
the list of prospects and next from any 
representative establishments that may 
by inquiry be located. 

12. If the agent finds an establish- 
ment in his assignments and not on the 
list furnished, that in his judgment is 
representative and because of its im- 
portance should be scheduled write or 
wire the Bureau for authorization, giv- 
ing specific reason why it should be 
taken, but do not schedule such plants 
until instructed to do so. 


3. The name of the person who fur- 
data is on the list. If 
such person is a bookkeeper or other 
minor official, meet through him the offi- 
cial having full authority to furnish pay- 
roll information before starting to sched- 
ule any data. A few large companies 
require that arrangements be made with 
their general offices and those in turn 
authorize their branch plants. Specific 
instructions concerning such companies 
will be given agents in whose assign- 
ments such plants may be located. 

14. B. L. S. 330. Many plants have 
complete records of all data desired. 
When such plants are visited the agent 
should immediately make a schedule for 
the plant and‘ send the same to the Bu- 


reau as soon as completed. Do not re- 
turn to any plant unless necessary. If 
plants are visited which have incomplete 
records of time worked by piece workers, 
bonuses, or other necessary information 
arrangements should be made for keep- 
ing of the desired information, including 
occupational terms for a future pay-roll 
period. Such arrangements should be 
reported at once on a B. L. S. 330. 

15. B. L. S. 406. A list of the occupa- 
tions to be covered is shown on B. L. S. 
409, which should be sent in with each 
foundry and each machine shop schedule 
showing the number of employes in each 
occupation as reported on B. L. S. 277. 
For each occupation for which no data 
are reported enter the word “None.” 

16. B. L. S. 471, contains a description 
of each occupational classification. In re- 
porting occupational terms in Column 13, 
B. L. S. 277, for Coremakers enter for 
each employe the type of work being 
performed i. e., Simple, semi-skilled, or 
skilled, and for Molder, hand, floor, 
whether heavy floor or side floor work. 
In note explain how side floor differs 
from heavy floor and bench, mentioning 
especially if there is wage discrimination. 

In explaining bonuses, state the 
amount, or rate, basis of payment, the 
occupations or classes affected, the num- 
ber or proportion of persons within 
these groups, and the frequency of the 
bonus payments. 

B. L. S. 277. If any employe is found 
in more than one occupation schedule 
him with the occupation at which he 
worked 50 per cent or more of his time, 
and bracketing the data. If any em- 
ploye except a machinist, worked at 
more than two occupations and less than 
50 per cent at any one report data on 
schedule for “other employes.” 


t 


Army Orders 


Maj. Lee S. Tillotson, Infantry, trans- 
ferred to Judge Advocate General’s office. 

First Lieut. Edgar Russell Lower, Ord- 
nance Department Reserve, ordered to 
active duty at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 
Island, Ill. ° 

Second Lieut. Edward Roane Melton, jr., 
Ordnance Department Reserve, ordered to 
active duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. 

Capt. Ernst Leslie Lucas, Ordnance De- 
partment Reserve, ordered to active duty at 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

First Lieut. Lloyd C, Blackburn, Air 
Corps, relieved from duty at Air Corps 
Technical School, Ill., and assigned to duty 
at Fort Riley, Kans, 

First Lieut. Clara Belle White, 
Nurse Corps, retired. 

Wrnt. Offr. James A. Black relieved from 

duty at Seattle, Wash., and assigned to 
duty at Manila, Philippine Islands. 
_ Capt. Barnwell R. Legge, Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment at Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y., and detailed to duty at Army 
W ar College, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Lynn S. Edwards, Coast Artil- 
lery, relieved from detail at New Orleans 
and detailed for duty in Panama. 

Capt. John H. Ringe granted one month 
and four days leave of absence. 

Maj. Samuel I. McCants relieved from 
duty at Washington, D. C., and assigned to 
duty on Infantry School Staff at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Maj. Gen. Amos A. Fries detailed as mem- 
ber of board to determine cause of classi- 
fication of officers. 

Lieut. Col. Carl H. Muller, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from duty with 12th Field Artil- 
lery and detailed as instructor of Cavalry 
at Des Moines. : 

Lieut. Col. Douglas Potts granted two 
days leave of absence. 

Capt. Joseph P, Cromwll granted leave 
of absence for two months. 

First Lieut. Claude O. Burch granted 
leave of absence for 1 month and 15 days. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Dean, Infantry, 
retired. 

Maj. John McClintock, Quartermaster 
Corps, granted 2 months and 15 days leave 
of absence, 


Army 
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AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT: COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe UNITED. Srates DAILY. 


Postal Receipts of Fifty Cities 
Show Gains for Month of June 


Postmaster General’s 


Figures Indicate an Iv- 


crease of $961,774.92 Over Those for 
Same Month Last Year. 


Postal receipts at 50 selected cities 
throughout the country during June 


showed an increase of $961,774.92, or 3.35 


per cent, over those for the same month 
of last year, according to figures made 
public on July 7 by the rostmaster Gen- 
eral, Harry S. New. 

The total receipts for June, 1927, were. 


NOW SOR ING. 26 crecceverdees F 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 
Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... eo 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio a 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... ss 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... east 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... tale 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 
Washington, D. C. ... 
Buffalo, N. Y. < 
See MG MEIN Sse 0 dev wee cece bee ines 
Indianapolis, Ind. a 
ASIAN, GE. ceccscssivicsseces a8 
DORE NS 08 5.506645 O0% epee Ke ryeie'ets 
Denver, Colo. ......-. SGeN@esa sees dare’ 
Dalits, Tex, oc cccsccvesens 
Seattle, Wash. ...... ‘ 
Omaha, Nebr. .......... ‘ 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 
Portland, Ore. ...... SEPERATE eS abe. ‘ 
TOUINTUNO,, MGs 506s cK eevees ‘ 
Rochester, N. Y. .. 
Columbus, Ohio ve 
WE OUIEREN, (His 4.54 bi eheesteeee cess 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. I. ...... P 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. ....-.-- ‘ 
New Haven, Conn. ....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .... 
Akron, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex. .....scsccccccceweces 
Jersey City, N. J. ....ceeee cece cee e eee 
Springfield, Mass. .....--+seseseeseeees 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........eseeeeeee P 
Worcester, Mass. 
TAT 8 ike cees sre Cees ere 7 
* Decrease. 


$29,681,229.47, as against $28,719,454.55 
for the corresponding month of 1926, 
New Haven, Conn., with an increase 
of 17.73 per cent, led the 50 cities in the 
percentage of increase. Akron, Ohio., 
came next with an increase of 14.81 per 
cent, while Worcester, Mass., was third 
| with an increase of 13.39 per cent. 
Receipts in detail follow: 


June 
6,149,844.77 
4,816,559.81 
1,601,133.82 
1,388,368.70 
1,026,056.73 

845,552.77 
870,909.77 
770,804.86 
766,403.37 
729,385.38 
699,038.34 
603,081.26 
578,293.34 
478,386.98 
544,626.19 
456,605.97 
426,446.66 
359,486.48 
363,095.81 
378,056.56 
340,517.45 
349,597.16 
297,526.64 
308,521.35 
274,248.99 
240,076.35 
241,868.54 
238,772.10 
235,485.31 
231,806.31 
235,931.12 
214,235.76 
189,931.41 
172,045.81 
168,206.95 
174,414.40 
201,093.28 
181,308.21 
147,121.70 
145,775.35 
134,274.28 
150,724.13 
138,837.75 
142,037.03 
146,924.06 
118,378.86 
103,719.46 
109,855.23 

90,425.70 
105,431.21 


Increase 
327,245.84 
64,989.44 
14 085.45 
84,100.17 
18,314.70 
*18,727.02 
37,153.76 
39,664.74 
63,450.22 
36,960.96 
41,004.88 
26,429.20 
*12,593.57 
*29,785.16 
*5,369.86 
41,780.07 © 
4,357.65 
2,317.55 
12,719.88 
*2,723.50 
33,627.97 
23,721.36 
836.05 
6,857.23 
17,517.87 
3,184.14 
*6,159.79 
2,973.71 
2,527.33 
*3,846.43 
17,587.07 
*19,777.11 
*3,534.03 
2,966.80 
12,266.61 
14,355.56 
23,034.27 
7,600.33 
2,365.56 
2,906.50 
2,516.35 
22,703.78 
4,166.08 
18,321.45 
1,858.10 
12,542.69 
8,294.27 
1,522.42 
*8,987.22 
12,450.60 


12.94 
4.38 
1.63 
2.03 
1.91 

17.73 
3.09 

14.81 
1.28 

11.85 
8.69 
1.40 

*9.04 

13.39 


3.35 


.eee. 29,681,229.47 961,774.92 


Mar., 1927, over Mar., 1926—3.39 per cent; Apr., 1927, over Apr., 1926—-2.91; , 


May, 1927, over May, 1926—2.72. 


| Navy Orders 


‘omdr. Henry F. D. Davis, det. Bu. Eng.; 
to. ae on staff, Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic 
a acai: Frank J. Fletcher, det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.; to U. S. S. Colorado. 

Comdr. Dallas C. Laizure, det. command 
Subm. Div. 3, Control Force; to Navy Yard, 

Jorfolk, Va. 7 
eee. Harry A. McClure, det. Eighth 
Dist.; to command U. S. S. Salinas. 

Comdr. Frederick V. McNair, det. Army 
War College, Washington, D. C.; to 14th 
Nav. Dist., Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Comdr. Robert A. Theobald, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 

Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson, det. Bu. Aero.; 
to Aaircraft Sadns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. William H. Booth, 
lieved all active duty; to home. ; 

Lieut. Comdr. Francis M. Collier, 
U. S. S. Mecy; to_U. 8. S. Nevada. 

Lieut. Comdr. Garrett K. Davis, relieved 
all active duty; to home. — 

Lieut. Comdr. Clarence Gulbranson, det. 
aide and flag sec’y on staff, Comdr., Spe- 
cial Service Sadn.; to Naval Operations. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert A. Lavender, det. 
Office Judge Adv. Gen., Navy Dept.; to 
Asiatic Flt., as aide on staff to Comdr. in 
“le Comdr. Lloyd H. Lewis, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to"U. S. S. Chau- 
ou. Comdr. Tracey L. MeCauley, 
Nay. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill.; to 
mand U. S. S. Breck. 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry P. Samson, 
command U. S. S. Eagle No. 58; to 
Res. Lab., Bellevue, D. C. bee 
Lieut. Ellwood W. Andrews, det. U. S. Ss. 
Medusa; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Arthur E. Bartlett, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted October 15, 
1 Dean Blanchard, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U.S. S. Arctic. 

Lieut. John M. Eggleston, det. U. S. S. 
S-2; to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. EB 

Lieut. Orrin R. Hewitt, det. Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Lieut. Henry A. Stuart, det. U. S. S. 
Brazos; to asst. Nav. Inspr. of Mach., Am. 
Brown Boveri Elec. Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Lieut. George Walker, det. Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Weta. (j. g.). Hubert W. Chanler, det. 

Naval Operations; to Asiatic Fit., 16th 

. District. 

— Cem Willis E. Cleaves, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla; to VJ Div. 2, 
Aircraft Saqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Charles W. Gray, jr., det. 
U, 8. S. 0-10; to commend U. S. S. 0-8. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Charles F. Hooper, uncom- 
pleted portion orders May 2, 1927, and June 
9, 1927, revoxed; to temp. duty Rec. Ship, 

y York. 

Was (ji. g-) Donald S. MacMahan. det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VJ Sqdn. 
1, Aircraft Sadns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Ted C: Marshall, det. U. S, 
S. Nevada; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Saratoga. a 

Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur H. McCollum, to duty 
in command U. S. 5S. 0-7, 

Lieut. (j. g-) Ralph B. McRight, det. 
Naval Academy; to U. S. S. Wyoming: 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Valentine L. Pottle, det. U. 
s. S. Bainbridge; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Sara- 


toga. 
Orr ae (j. g-) John E. Schomier, Jr., det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Me- 


re- 


det. 


det. 
com- 


det. 
Nav. 


eT (j. ¢.) Charles H. Walker, det. Ree. 
San Francisco; to c f. 0. U. S. S.. 


j. g.) Parke G. 
March 31. 1927. modified. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ensign Lyman M. King, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Cuyama; to U. S. S. Thompson. 

Ensing Carson R. Miller, det. Ree. Bks., 
Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. S. S. Arctic. 

Ensign Frederick Moosbruger, authorized 
report U. S. 8. Brazos for duty. 

Ensign Luther K. Reynolds, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S..S. Nitro. 

Capt. Charles St. J, Butler (M. C.), orders 
April 6, 1927, modified; to Med. Off. in com- 
mand Nav. Med. School. Washingtgn, D. C. 

Capt. Addison B. Clifford (M. C.), det. 


orders 
Oper. 


Young, 
To Nav. 


| | Uniformity Is Sought 


In Remounts for Army 


Purchasing Officers to Stand- . 


ardize Quality and Type of 
Horses and Mules. 


With a view to maintaining uniformity 
of type and quality in horses and mules 
brought into the military service, a con- 
ference of remount purchasing officers 
opened July 7 at Fort Robinson, Nebr., 
the remount depot of the Army, Depart- 
ment of War, announced July 7.. The 
Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. B. 
Frank Cheatham, is attending the meet- 
ing, which is for the purpose of giving 
purchasing officers opportunity to study 
the types of animals required by the 
Army. 

The full text of the statment follows: 

Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, the’ Quar- 
termaster General, is this week attend- 
ing the annual conference of remount 
purchasing officers which opened July 7 
at the remount depot at Fort Robinson, 
Nebr. The purpose of this conference 
is to give purchasing officers opportunity 
to study the types of horses and mules 
required- by the Army so that they may 
maintain uniformity of type and quality 
in buying animals for the military 
service. 

Among the other officers present are: 
Colonel W. G. Turner, chief of the vet- 
erinary division, office of the Surgeon 
General; Maj. C. I. Scott, chief of the 
remount service, Quartermaster Corps; 

| Col. A. N. McClure, Lieut. Col. W. @. 
Neill, Maj. A. H. Jones, Maj. E. G. Cul- 
lum, Capt. E. B. McKinley, officers in 
charge, respectively, of the remount pur- 
chasing and breeding headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo.; Colorado Springs, Col.; 
Fort Douglas, Utah; Fort Reno, Okla.; 
and Lexington, Ky.; Maj. S. C. Reynolds 
and Capt. John T. Sallee, commanding 
officers, respectively, of the remount de- 
pots at Front Royal, Va., and Fort Rob- 
inson, Nebr. 


Ree. Ship, New York; to Nav. 
Annapolis, Md. 

Capt. James A. Randall (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Annapolis, Md.; to Nav. Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Comdr. Griffith E. Thomas (M. C.), det. 
aide on staff, Dest. Sqdn., Sctg. Flt.; to aide 
and Sqdns. Mod. Officer on Staff, to Rear 
Amd. Frank H. Clark, Comdr. Dest. Sqdns., 
Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Penlie B. Ledbetter (M. C.), 
orders June 18, 1927, modified; to U. S. S. 
Vega on Sept. 1, 1927. 

Lieut. Comdr. Clarence W. Ross (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Arctic; to Nav. Hosp., Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. John G. Davis (M. C.), det. Navy 
Retg. Sta., Omaha, Nebr.; to U. S. S. Arctic. 

Lieut. Edward M, Stegar (M. C.), det. Ma- 
rine Retg. Sta., Houston, Tex.; to Dest. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Irby B. Ballenger (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roy A. Boe (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to Nav. Hosp., Annapolis, Md 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles J. Cooney (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hosp., 


Lieut. (j. g.) Henry Cox (M. C.), to duty® 


Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, Jll. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George H. Fone, jr. (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp.. New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William J. Hogue (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
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Agrieulture 


Spraying Is Advised 
To Save Alfalfa From 
Ravages of Weevil 


Pest Sometimes Destroys 
Half of First Cutting 
and Nearly All of 
Second. 


Control of the alfalfa weevil, which 
sometimes destroys half of the first cut- 
ting and nearly all of the second cutting 
of alfalfa in the Western States in which 
it has become established, may be ef- 
fected by spraying with calcium ar- 
senate, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The alfalfa weevil, which now occurs 
in several States of the Great Basin, 
sometimes destroys an average of one- 
half of the first cutting and nearly all 
the second cutting of the alfalfa crop. 
In this stock-growing region of the West, 
where alfalfa is such an important crop, 
this may mean most of the winter feed 
of the livestock. Although the weevil 
feeds upon a large number of plants of 
the clover family, it is not known to dam- 
age any crop plant other than alfalfa. 

Came From Europe. 

The alfalfa weevil is thought to have 
been found by farmers near Salt Lake 
City in 1903 or 1904. It is possible that 
it was brought to this continent from 
Europe on household goods, nursery 
stock, and the packing material in which 
crockery and other commodities were 
shipped. 

Attempts to control the weevil have 
consisted principally of quarantine meas- 
ures, the importation of foreign para- 
sites, and direct methods of preventing 
damage to the crop. The most de- 
pendable means of control known is to 
spray with calcium arsenate. The only 
safe course is to be prepared to spray 
the alfalfa when its condition shows that 
it will fail to reach maturity without 
protection against the weevil. 

The best time.to spray is several da¥s 
before the feeding of the larvae reaches 
its height, when conditions for poiSoning 
them are favorable. There is, however, 
no way of forecasting this turning point 
in injury. Careful watching of the field, 
coupled with experience, is the only safe 
guide to the best spraying practice. 

Further details are given in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1528-F, The Control of the Al- 
falfa Weevil, a copy of which may be 
obtained free, as long as the supply 
lasts, upon application to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Airplanes Needed in 
Campaign on Borer 


Agricultural Department Takes 
Step to Protect Crops in 
Louisiana. 


In anticipation of the probable ap- 
proval of the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $64,000 for the control of the 
sugar cane borer in Louisiana by the 
Department of Agriculture, bids have 
already been asked from commercial 
airplane companies, the Director of 
Scientific Research of the Department, 
Dr. A..F. Woodd, announced orally on 
July 8. The control of the borers can 
be effected most practically through 
dusting of the growing plants with a 
poisonous powder from airplanes. 

Fifty thousand dollars in addition to 
the $14,000 set aside in the appropria- 
tion for the control of southern field 
crop insects will probably be used, to 
meet the emergency now facing the 
Louisiana sugar cane growers, Dr. 
Woods said. The funds will be taken 
from the general appropriation which 
includes money for work against the 
boll weevil and other insect pests of 
the South. This appropriation amounts 
to approximately $390,000. 

“Plans to dust 5,000 acres of sugar 
cane instead of 500 as originally de- 
cided upon are now under way,” said 
Dr. Woods. In view of the reported 
activity of the borer and the necessity 
of protecting the larger area of mosiac 
resistant cane which has been saved at 
great expense through the cooperation 
of the Red Cross enlargement of plans 
>» was brought about. 

* “Before entering into the project the 
- Department of Agriculture must be as- 
sured that the cane thus protected must 
be utilized for’ seed purposes instead 
of for grinding for sugar. This phase 
of the problem has ben presented to the 
people of Louisiana. 

The anxiety of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to preserve the cane for seed 
purposes is due to the fact that a suf- 
ficient supply of mosaic resistant cane 
was saved from the flood to replant the 
sugar cane area with this variety. Dur- 
ing the past few years, the sugar crop 
has been seriously damaged by the dis- 
ease. An opportunity is now afforded 
to introduce the new resistant variety 
which has been developed from a variety 
introduced through the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Rise in Grain Production 
Noted in French Morocco 


Grain production in French Morocco 
this year is well above averages of re- 
cent years, according to information just 
received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. The Department 
has issued the following statement sum- 
marizing the information on the Mo- 
Tocco crops: 

The production of the grain crops in 
French Morocco this year exceeds that of 
last year. The wheat and corn yields 
are both well above those of the last two 
years and the 1921-1925 average. The 
barely yield, while considerably larger 
than that of last year, does not equal 
that of 1925, nor the 1921-1925 average. 
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Alfalfa 


of Coo perative Marketing Grows 


In High Schools Aide Aided by Smith- Hughes Act 


Enrollment of Pupils Gains and Number of Institutions 
Having Course Rises. 


Study of cooperative marketing and 
purchasing has increased in the high 
schools which receive aid under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, A. W. McKay, mar- 
keting economist of the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, said in an address be- 
fore the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion. It has declined, however, in col- 
leges, he said. 

The portion of the address dealing with 
teiching of cooperation courses in high 
schools follows in full text: 

If interest in cooperation seems to lag 
in the colleges, the opposite situation is 
found in the Smith-Hughes schools. 
There has been a rapid jncrease in the 
teaching of cooperative marketing in 
these schools during the, past five years, 
and very evidently a general increase in 
the number of students studying this 
subject, 

In May, questionnaires were sent to 
teachers of agriculture in 3,018 schools. 
Up to June 15, replies had been received 
from 1,479, or 49 per cent of the total. 
Approximately 85 per cent of those re- 
plying were teaching cooperation. About 
5 per cent of all schools were offering 
special courses; 55 per cent were teach- 
ing cooperation in commodity projects; 
and 53.7 per cent in courses described as 
farm management, general agriculture, 
agricultural economics, elementary eco- 
nomics, or marketing. 

Reports from 620 schools show that, 
during the year just ended, 10,893 stu- 
dents, an average of 18 per school, were 
enrolled in courses in which cooperation 
was taught. If the same average ap- 
plies to schools that did not report, ap- 
proximately 50,000 students in agricul- 
tural high schools are receiving some in- 
struction in cooperation. This estimate 
assumes that about 85 per cent of the 
schools which did not report were also 
teaching the subject. Since we made a 
special request that the questionnaire be 
returned irrespective of whether coop- 
eration was taught, I am inclined to 
think that this is a reasonable assump- 
tion. 

Reports from 513 schools indicate re- 
cent growth in the teaching of coopera- 
tive marketing by argricultural high 
schools. 
ported was in 1908 in New York; the 
second in 1913 in Massachusetts. Up to 
1919 only 0.9 per cent of the schools re- 
porting were teaching cooperation. 
work was begun by 2.1 per cent of the 
schools in 1919; by 3.9 per cent in 1920; 
by 5.4 per cent in 1921; 5.6 per cent in 
1922; 11.3 per cent in 1923; 17.3 per cent 
in 1924; 19.3 per cent in 1925; and 26.5 
per cent in 1926. In addition, 6.8 per 
cent reported that instruction in coop- 
eration was first offered in 1927. It is to 
be presumed that the work first offered 
in 1927 was begun during the second 
term of the 1926-27 school year. A num- 
ber of schools not now teaching cooper- 
ation reported that work would be be- 
gun next fail, and a comparatively 
large number indicated that they would 
offer special courses. Many others in- 
dicated their interest in the subject, and 
their desire for assistance in developing 
the work. 


Class Enrollment 


Shows Increase 
Another indication of the growth of 
high school instruction in cooperation is 


found in the increase in the enrollment ! 


of classes that have been established for 
two or three years, or longer. The teach- 
ers were asked how many students were 
studying cooperation last year and how 
many five years ago, in 1921-22. If no 
instruction in, cooperation was given in 
1921-22, they’ were asked to report the 
number of students the year the work 
was first offered and the number last 
year. Only 248 schools gave as figures 
for the two years, and, for the reasons 
given, the comparison offered is between 
1925 or 1924 and the school year just 
ended, rather than 1921-22. 

This comparison of present-day con- 
ditions with those of three or four years 
ago shows that in addition to the de- 
velopment of cooperative marketing work 
in schools where it was not formerly 
taught, there is a material increase in 
the number of students enrolled in es- 
tablished courses. These 248 schools had 
3,543 students taking work in coopera- 
tion the year such work was first offered, 
which was most commonly in 1923 or 
1924. Last year 4,507 were studying co- 
operation in the same schools. 

Agricultural high school students, as 
a rule, receive instruction in cooperation 
during the junior or senior year. In 
some of the smaller schools, work in 
marketing, including cooperation, is 
given every second year. In others some 
instruction is given all four years in 
connection with commodity projects. 
Teaching in the vocational agricultural 
schools is largely on the project or job 
basis. The student is taught how to cull 
a flock of chickens, for example. Next, 
he is taught why he should do this, and 
then he is given general information 
bearing on this particular problem. 

This plan accounts for the teaching of 
cooperation in commodity projects. 
students are taught methods of: produc- 
tion, disease control, farm management, 
and having gone through the processes 
of producing the crop, they are given 
such instruction in marketing as the 
teacher is able, with his experience and 
the material available, to import to 
them. Dairy products, poultry and poul- 
try products, grain, fruits and vegetables, 
livestock, cotton, and tobacco were the 
principal comodities mentioned in con- 
nection with the teaching of cooperation. 
Fifty-five per cent of all schools report- 
ing taught cooperation in these courses. 


One Month Devoted 
To Cooperation Course 


The first work of this kind re- | 


The | 


The | 


; 40 per cent, no. 





| tically 


| 





In addition, 53.7 per cent of all schools | 


reporting taught cooperation in general 
agricultural courses. On the average, 
one month appears to be the time de- 
voted to cooperation in such courses, but 
information on this phase of the survey 


was very meager. Various textbooks 
of agricultural economics were used, al- 
though the texts prepared by Dr. Gray 
and Dr. App were mentioned most fre- 
quently. Many teachers reported that 
there was not textbook suitable for the 
use of high school students who have 
little or no economic background. In 
many cases, 
were the chief source of teaching ma- 
terial. 

Special courses in cooperative market- 
ing were given by 74 schools, in 25 
States, Ohio leading with 8. Recita- 
tions and lectures were the teaching 
methods most generally employed, and 
about one-third of the schools reported 
the use of various marketing textbooks. 
The remainder depended mainly upon 
State and Federal bulletins. The av- 
erage number of students reported in 
these special courses was 23, 5 less than 
in the general courses. 

Of the schools teaching cooperation, 
43 per cent reported that — products 
grown in school project were sold 
through cooperative associations; 49 per 
cent reported that they were not; while 
8 per cent failed to answer the ques- 
tion. Of 548 schools reporting the sale 
of products cooperatively, 110 sold dairy 
products; 121, poultry and _ poultry 
products: 55, grain; 170, fruits and 
vegetables; 154, livestock; 111, cotton; 
35, tobacco, and 50, miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. Alabama. was the leader in this 
activity, 77 per cent of the schools 
teaching cooperation reporting the sale 
of products cooperatively. 

Another question, “Are 
officials interested and helpful?” was 
asked for the purpose of obtaining an 
indication of the extent to which the 
cooperative associations are assisting 
the agricultural teachers. The replies 
were tabulated as a percentage of all 
schools teaching cooperation because 
questionnaires returned from _ other 


schools often contained no more than | 


the statement that the subject was not 
taught. Of the schools teaching co- 
operation, 55 per cent reported that 
cooperative officials were interested and 
helpful; 9 per cent reported that they 
were not; 


Cooperative Officials 
Address Pupils 


“Do cooperative officials ever talk to 
the class?” In answer to this question, 
32 per cent of the schools teaching co- 
operation replied that talks to the class 
were made by representatives of co- 
operative associations at intervals vary- 
ing from two to three times each year, 
to once every two years; 43 per cent 


of the schools stated that no such talks | 


were made, and 25 per cent failed to 
answer the question. 

The schools were also asked whether 
their classes visited the plants and of- 
fices of cooperative associations. To 
this question 48 per cent replied yes, and 
The frequency of the 
visits reported varied from twice a week 
to once in four years, with “once each 
year” being reported most commonly. 

Another question referred to the inter- 
est of the students in cooperation. Prac- 
all answered that the students 
were easily interested, although several 
stated that they were easily interested 
if they were from the farms. A very 
few teachers regarded cooperation as less 
interesting than studies of production, 
and reported a lack of interest on the 
part of their students. The students’ 
attitude no doubt reflected a lack of in- 


terest on the part of the teacher. 


Night courses for adults were reported 
by 154 schools. Instruction of this kind 
is attracting interest in many sections, 
but it is not possible to consider it in this 
paper. There would seem to be an op- 
portunity in this field for a joint program 
by extension workers and agricultural 
teachers. 

The principal need of the agricultural 
teachers, as expressed in the question- 
naires returned, is assistance in outlin- 
ing work in cooperation and teaching 
material. The teachers need unbiased, 
up-to-date information regarding co- 
operation. They want to know what the 
organizations are doing, what they have 
accomplished, what their limitations and 
problems are, and what are the trends 
in the movement. They want assistance 
in planning community surveys, in giv- 
ing their students an understanding of 
community problems, and in making clear 
to the students their relationship gs 
prospective farmers to the problems of 
marketing. ; 


Children’s Learning 


Influences Parents 

It should not be necessary to empha- 
size the opportunities open to the agri- 
cultural teachers, nor to stress their 
importance in the cooperative movement. 
A Kentucky teacher brings this out in 
a few sentences: “There is no more fer- 
tile field for scattering cooperative prin- 
ciples and methods than through the 
high schools,” he writes. “Every county 
has a high school. These boys exert a 
tremendous influence on their dads and 
neighbor farmers. In county, the 
boys’ baby beef project has caused al- 
most all the big cattle feeders to change 
and buy small cattle. The same could 
be done in cooperative marketing.” 

The increased interest in the study of 
cooperation by students of agricultural 
high schools contrasts strikingly with 


the apparent decline in interest on the | 


part of college undergraduates. It is 
evident that the teaching of cooperation 
in the agricultural high schools can be 
greatly stimulated by the right kind of 
assistance. This paper, however, pre- 
sents only thesituation and the more 
evident questions which it raises. 

Are the colleges prepared to keep pace 
with the demands of the schools for 
teachers trained in cooperation and other 
economic phases of agriculture? To 


what extent are’the cooperative associ- | 


ations justified in stimulating the teach- 
ing of cooperation in the colleges and | 


State or Federal bulletins | 





cooperative | 


while 36 per cent avoided | 
_committing themselves on this question. 





Sugar : 


| | Trees of 94 | Species 


Tested to Discover 


Suitability for Pulp 


Experiments Made by Forest 
Service to Find Substitutes 
for Conifers in Mak- 
ing Papers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and cover the results of experiments car- 
ried on by the Forest Service since 1906, 

Necessity for finding appropriate sub- 
stitutes for spruce, fir and hemlock in 
the wood pulp industry is somewhat 
pressing, Mr. Betts said. Consumption 
of wood pulp by United States paper 
mills has been increasing. In 1923, it 
was 5,872,870 cords; in 1924, 5,768,082; 
and in 1925, the largest ever reported, 
6,093,821 cords. Indications are that the 
consumption for 1926 was approximately 
6,705,000 cords, the amount mentioned in 
a preliminary estimate recently made by 
the Department ot Commerce. The 
United States is now 
than 50 per cent of the pulp wood it 
uses. 

As a result of depleted domestic sup- 
ply, pulp wood is now being transported 
by land and water to mahy mills dis- 
tances of from 500 to 1,000 miles, and 
paper costs are consequently higher, it 
was pointed out. 

Substitute Materials Suggested. 

By the more extended employment of 
bleached sulphate in book and of semi- 
bleached or unbleached sulphate in wrap- 
ping and bag paper—in many cases with 
improved results—the use of the more 
plentiful and less commonly used spe- 
cies pf woods may be greatly increased, 
according to the report of the experi- 
ments, which was prepared by Sidney D. 
Wells, engineer in Forest Products, and 
John D. Rue, in charge of section of 
pulp and paper, Forests Products Lab- 
oratory, of the Forest Service. 

“The sulphate process applied to the 


| Southern pines, in combination, with the 


gums and similar hardwoods of the 
South,” the report says, “will yield pulps 
which may be bleached by proper meth- 
ods and used in the manufacture of 
book, magazine, and similar high-grade 
printing papers at reasonable manufac- 
turing cost. The value of this experi- 
mental work is emphasized by the fact 
that the South is advantageously sit- 
uated in respect to nearness to the pub- 
lishing centers and availability of fuel, 
chemicals, and other raw materials. Not 
only has it enormous quantities of suit- 
able woods available, but owing to cli- 
matic conditions the amount of wood 
which can be grown in the South is from 
35 to 35 per cent of the potential produc- 
tivity of the entire area of frost land 
in the United States. The growing ca- 
pacity of unit areas is also very high. 
Supply Available in Northwest. 
“On the other hand, for pulps which 
require spruce, helmlock, and fir, woods 
of established value of making paper, 
there are stands in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Alaska, sufficient, under proper 
timber growing methods, to supply ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 cords a year. It 
has been due largely to economic condi- 
tions that the extensive development of 
these pulp resources has so long been 
retarded. Up to recent years, the only 
outlet for mills on the Pacific coast has 
been the local consumpton of .paper and 
export to foreign countries. With the 
rapidly increasing cost of wood in the 


East greater margins will be created 


to allow for the cost of transporting 
pulp and paper from the Pacific Coast 
to other parts of the United States; and 
such shipments will continue to be an 
increasing factor in the general situa- 
tion.” 


Corn Acreage Drops 


In France for 1926 


Area in Potatoes, Sugar Beets, 
and Flax Reported as 
Larger. 


Acreages of potatoes, sugar beets and 
flax, sown in France this season, are all 
larger than last year, while the corn 
acreage is smaller, according to infor- 
mation just received from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
The area planted in potatoes is the larg- 
est since 1914. The full text of a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture summarizing the information on 
French crop acreages follows: 

Areas sown to potatoes, sugar beets, 
and flax this year in France all show 
increases over last year’s area, while corn 
shows a decrease. 

The corn area has been decreasing the 
last two years. This year only 752,000 
acres have been planted, which is less 
than for last year or for the 1921-1925 
average, and less than two-thirds as 
much as for the 1909-1913 prewar av- 
erage. The area planted to potatoes, 
on the other hand, is the largest since 
1914, although nearly equalled in 1922 
when 3,619,000 acres were planted. 

The sugar beet area, although smaller 
than the prewar average, is larger than 
for the last two years or for the 1922 
1925 average. The area sown’ to flax, 
while not quite equal to the acreage of 
the prewar years or of 1925, is a little 
larger than for 1926, and well above the 
1921-25 average. 
high schools? What can be ‘done to 
bring about a closer contact between the 
agricultural teachers and agencies such 
as this Institute and the Division of 


| Cooperative Marketing, which are carry- 


ing gn research and educational work in 
cooperation? Finally, how can the high 
schools, particularly, be given the guid- 
ance and assistance for which they ask? 


importing more } 


Corn 


Daily . Commodity ia  * 


Analysis of Telegraphic Rep orts, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 8, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


Grain. 

Grain prices were forced upward by 
unfavorable crop news. Wheat prices 
in general advanced because of disap- 
pointing threshing returns in the winter 
wheat belt together with some rumors 
of damage in Canada. Mills competed 
for high quality milling wheat and 
premiums widened in the Southwest and 
the Northwest. Two cars of new Red 
Winter arrived at Chicago and sold at 
$1.47%. No. 1 Dark Northern at Min- 
neapolis was quoted at $1.48@1.62. No. 
2 Hard Winter at Kansas City sold 
mostly $1.38@1.52 and at Chicago quo- 
tations centered around $1.50. At Chi- 
cago No. 2 Red Winter sold at about 
$1.48 while this wheat commanded 
about $h.41 at Kansas City. 

Corn futures shared in the general 
advance while arrivals at the principal 
markets were readily absorbed with cash 
prices showing a larger gain than fu- 
tures. Receipts were rather light at 
Chicago and met a good demand while 
offerings at Kansas City were hardly 
equal to current needs and prices also 
advanced at Minneapolis. No. 3 Yellow 
corn: at Chicago was quoted at about 
$1.03; at Minneapolis at about $1.00 
and at Kansas City $1.03@1.06. 

Oats were independently firm, largely 
because of reports that. heads were not 
filling well in some sections. Arrivals 
were small at Chicago where No. 2 
White oats maintained their premium 
and No. 3 White oats were in good re- 
quest at around 1% cents advance. In- 
quiry was good at Kansas City where 
offerings were scanty. Cash quotations 
at Minneapolis reflected the advance in 
the futures market. No. 3 White oats 
at Minneapolis were quoted at 45%c@ 
46%4c; at Chicago about 46%2c@48%c; 
and at Kansas City nominal quotations 
ranged at 47c@53c per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices July 8 opened practically 
unchanged but advanced during the day 
with final quotations up about 1-16 cent 
per pound for both spots and futures. 
Reports indicated some buying by shorts, 
pending the Department’s release on the 
1927 cotton acreage, which report is to 
be made on July 9 at 10 a. m. standard 
time. Exports were heavy today, 
amounting to 29,909 bales, compared with 
10,300 bales for the corresponding day 
in 1926. 

July future contracts at New York 
were up 7 points at 16.90 cents, and at 
New Orleans they were up 10 points at 
16.73 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade July futures advanced 6 points 
at 16.63 cenis. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets today 3,185 bales, a year ago 
5,648 bales. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 markets today 16.43 cents 
per pound, yesterday 16.34 cents, a year 
ago 17.99 cents. 

Wool. 

Interest in wool on the Boston market 
is the most general among the manu- 
facturers that it has been any time 
this year, and an inclination to antici- 
pate orders for goods is clearly evident 
from the volume of wooh they are tak- 
ing. Fine wools from both the fleece 
and the territory sections are moving 
out of the mills at steadily hardening 
prices. The demand is strong on the 
medium grade domestic wools, especially 
on % blood, and mills have bid on size- 
able quantities of the latter quality for 
which grading will require several weeks. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Potatoes nearly steady in New York 
City, some lots down 25 cents. Lettuce 
dull. Cantaloupes and onions slightly 
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Service, Bureau of 


Peaches and watermelons steady. 
California Salmon’ Tints, 
36c and 45s .. .$1,50@2.00 
California Honey ‘Balls, standards 36s and 
45s $2.50@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard and jumbo 
crates .$1.50@2.00 | 
Arizona Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s $1.75@2.09 
Lettuce: New York ‘Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates $.50@.75 
Onions: Texas Yellow Bermudas, standard 
crates é ‘ $3.25 
East Shore Virginia “Yellow varieties, 
bushel hampers, fair condition .$.90@1.00 
New Jersey Yellow varieties, bushel ham- 
pers $1.25@1.75 
Peaches: (Six-basket carriers), Georgia El- 
bertas, medium to large $2@2.25 
Georgia Belles, bushel baskets, medium size 
$1.75@2.25 
medium to 
... .$2@2.50 
Potatoes: (Cloth-top stave barrels), Vir- 

ginia Cobblers $3. 50@3 3.75 
Watermelons: (Bulk, per car), Florida and 

Georgia Tom Watsons, 24-30 — av- 

erage . 350@495 
Florida and “Georgia Thurmond Grays, 26 

pound average .. $450 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ad- 
vanced %4 cent on top scores and ruled 
steady to firm. Trading fairly active 
but volume not as large as yesterday. | 
Some long lines 92 score sold at-pre- 
miums but at close it was possible to 
buy at 4% cents in some quarters. Me- 
dium and undergrades steady at listed 
prices. Car market steady to firm with | 


lower. 
Cantaloupes: 


S. C. Elbertas, bushel baskets, 
large 


*Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
at New York were: 92 score, 
41% cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 
40 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market was | 
fairly active today on all styles. Fresh | 
flats in good demand and selling up to 
25% cents, supplies of flats at 24 cents 
limited. Market on this class of stocks 
steady to firm. Single Daisies selling 
largely at 24 cents and in instances the 
price slightly exceeded. Short held 
Daisies selling at 24% cents and Young 
Americas up to 25 cents. Market on 
Winconsin styles about steady. Large 


block epee made Single Daisies sold | 


at 25% cents. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
24 to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 231% 
to 24 cents; Young Americas, 24 to 24% 
cents. 

Livestock. 

Chicago receipts of livestock were nor- 
mal ‘with. Friday markets being esti- 
mated at 3,006 cattle, 1,000 calves, 27,000 
hogs and 15,000 sheep. 

Hog values continued om the upgrade, 
good and choice grades averaging 250 
lbs. down selling unevenly 10 to 25 cents 
higher with other classes and weight 
selections mostly steady to 10 cents 
higher. The $10 quotation was restored 
on best light hogs with bulk of 160 to 
200 Ibs. at $9.65 to $9.90, 220 to 250 Ibs. 
from $9 to $9.65, bulk of 260 to 300 Ib. 
butchers from $8.70 to $9.10, most pack- 
ing sows from $7.40 to $7.90 and bulk of 
pigs frem $8.75 to $9.25 with best at 
$9.50. The market closed strong at the 
advance. Shippers bought 9,500 and the 
holdever for Saturday was estimated at 
7,000. 

Cattle trade was generally steady to 
strong with spots higher. Best 1,580- 
lb. steers available sold at $14.30, a load 
of heavy-fed cows reached $9.50 and 
678-lb. fed heifers sold upward to $11.7. 
Vealers were steady with a top of $14.50. 

Fat lambs were active at a 10 to 15 
cents advance, feeding lambs sold strong 
to 15 cents higher and sheep steady. Fat 
range lambs bulked at $15.10 to $15.25 
and most natives sold under light sorts 
at $14 to $14.25, best at $14.50. Light 
feeding lambs sold upward to $13.65. 


f Friday’s closing quotations follow. 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). . 
Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium... 


Vealers, good and choice..............ce00. 


Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice........ 


Steers, common and medium 


Haave weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs. Ve medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice...... 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice.. 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice.. 


down), good and choice. 


Kansas City 

4. $10.50@$13.90 
3. 10.00@ 12.75 
1. 6.25@ 11.00 
3. 8.50@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 

10.50@ 12.50 


Chicago 

-. $11.15@$1 
. 1060@ 1 
7.50@ 1 
8.75@ 1 
6.75@ 9. 
13.00@ 14. 


9.50 
8.50 


8.25@ 


8.25@ 10.00 
6.50@ 5 


5.75@ 


8.45@ 
8.90@ 
9.25@ 
9.30@ 
7.25@ 
9.25@ 


9.25 
9.90 
10.00 
9.85 
8,00 
9.50 


8.55@ 
9.00@ 
9.10@ 
8.90@ 

6.990@ 
8.50@ 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
eep. 


Siaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common). 

Ewes, medium to choice. 


Feeding lambs, range stcck, sts to ‘choice. 


Meat. 

Pork cuts excepted, the New York 
wholesale market on fresh western 
dressed meats showed a_ further 
strengthening tendency in Friday’s trad- 
ing. Demand for steer and cow beef 
was good and the market strong with 
some sales of steers 50 cents to $1 
higher. Supply was light. Kosher 
chucks and plates sold mostly within a 
range of $13 to $18 on a nominally 
steady market, while hinds and ribs from 
Koshered cattle ruled strong to $1 


Cattle Disease Breaks 
Out Anew in England 


Great Britain, one ot the four terri- 
tories just added to the list of those 
free from foot-and mouth disease by a 
declaration signed by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on July 7 and 
made public on July 8 by the Chief of 
the Field Inspection Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, A. W. Miller, on July 
8, may be removed from the list because 
of a new outbreak in England, accord- 
ing to Dr. Miller. 

Finland, the Falkland Islands and the 
Island of South Georgia in the South 
Atlantic Ocean are the other new terri- 
tories. 

“Word of the outbreak in Stafford- 
shire, England, was received on July 
8,” Dr. Miller orally stated. “The De- 


Lambs, oe and choice (84 


14.25@ 15.35 
9.75@" 13.00 
5.00@ 6.75 
11.50@ 13.65 


— 
higher, ranging mostly from $24 to $30. 


Veal was in light supply and sold steady 
to firm to a fair demand. Lamb sold 
strong with supply extremely light and 
demand good. A few prime lamb car- 
casses reached $34 and frozen Argen- 
tines made $23 to $24, frozen domestics, 
$26 to $27. A good demand and ex- 
tremely light supply contributed to a 
strong trade in mutton. Light pork 
loins found a firm market but heavy 
loins were weak with some sales 50 cents 
to $1 lower. 
partment of Agriculture is deferring ac- 
tion until further reports can be ob- 
tained. If there is any considerable 
spread of the disease, it is probable 
that the declaration will be amended to 
remove Great Britain from the list. 
“However, England has ‘the same 
methods of control that we use. They 
quarantine and slaughter affected herds. 
If the outbreak is kept in check, it is 
probable that we will let the order 
stand,” Dr. Miller continued. “Permits 
for shipments of livestock, hides, etc., 
will in the meantime be held up so 
that no shipments can be made.” 
American buyers are now in England, 
according to Dr. Miller, arranging for 
shipments of stock. In a few cases ship- 
ment has already been made, but the 
Department of Agriculture does not be- 
lieve that these will. contribute to the 
spread of the disease, 


| Departmentof Interior Rules 


| products, 


{ 


|! Oil and Gas Permit 
May Be Given Only 
For Compact Area 


That Prospecting Must Be 
Carried on Within 
Six-Mile Square. 


The rule of compactness, requiring 
that the area covered in an oil and gas 
prospecting permit shall lie within a 
square of six miles, cannot be excepted 
in individual cases, the Department of 
the Interior has just ruled in a decision 
affirming an opinion by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

“If the reasonable regulation »f limi- 
tation of a permit to the general area of 
a six mile square is to be disregarded, 
there will be nothing to take its place 
except arbitrary decisions,” the Depart- 
ment states. 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 

This is an appeal by William S. Gustin 


| from a decision by the Commissioner of 


the General Land Office dated April 11, 
1927, holding his oil and gas prospecting 
permit application for rejection in part 
for the reason that it “violates the rule 
of compactness in that the land described 
is not within a square of six miles.” 

The appellant’s specification of error 
is as follows: 

In holding that the said application for 


| the land as above described violates the 


rule of compactness and thereby failing 
to take into consideration the fact that 


| by reason of prior disposals it was found 


impossible to secure the full area of 800 
acres, to which appellant is legally en- 
titled to include in his said application 
for the filing fee paid by him, <within a 
square of six miles in that location. 

In the case of Helen F. Curns (50 L. 
D. 353), the Department limited a per- 
mit applicant to land within one town- 
ship or 6-mile square, holding that as 
a matter of law a permit applicant was 
not in every instance entitled to have 
the maximum area of 2,560 acres in- 
cluded in one permit. 

It is true that in the present case 
the lands applied for are limited to lie 
within an area 614 miles north and south 
and 6 miles east and west. But if the 


| appellant’s assignment of error is meri- 


torious, the same reasoning would have 
been applicable if he had applied for 
and shown the necessity of including in 
one application one 40-acre tract out of 
each of 20 different townships to make 
up an acreage of 800 acres. 

If the reasonable regulation of limita- 
tion of a permit to the general area 
of a 6-mile square is to be disregarded 
there will be nothing to take its place 
except arbitrary decisions. 

Departmental regulations (47 L. D. 
461) under section 38 of the leasing act, 
prescribing a fee of $2 for each 160 
acres, or fractions thereof, in a permit 
application, and a minimum fee of $10, 
cannot reasonably be given such con- 
struction that it will have the effect of 
abrogating other Departmental rules and 
regulations. 

In the alternative the appellant has 
filed a withdrawal of his application to 
such extent that it meets with the Com- 


| missioner’s requirements. 


The decision appealed from is affirmed. 
The withdrawal of part is accepted and 
the papers are returned to the General 
Land Office for appropriate action on 
the application for the remaining land. 


Some Hawks Malevolent, 
Others Useful to Man 


Not all hawks are narmful, in the 
sense that they are supposed to be; that 
is, in catching chickens and song birds 
and quail. 

The Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
there are a number of different species 
of hawks, and the food habits of all are 
not the same. Some prey almost en- 
tirely upon small mammals, such as 
mice, ground squirrels, and rabbits, 


“whereas the food of others consists 


chiefly of birds. 

The latter are the species that are re- 
sponsible for the bad reputation of all 
hawks. The bird eaters should be killed 
at every opportunity, but it is equally 
important that the others be spared, for 
they do a great deal of good in destroy- 
ing small-animal pests of the farmer. 


The United States has been free of 
foot-and-mouth disease since the con- 
trol of an outbreak in Texas on October 
i5, 1925. 

The full text of Declaration No. 5, 
superseding Declaration No. 4, listing 
countries free from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture having 
so determined it is hereby declared that 
Australia, Canada, the Channel Islands, 
Finland, Great Britain, Guam, Ireland, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, the Islands 
of the West Indies, the Falkland Islands 
and the Island of South Georgia in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, the Territory of 
Papua in British New Guinea and the 
Cook, Fiji, Fanning, Washington, Mar- 
quesas, Samoa (Navigators), Society, 
Tonga (Friendly), New Hebrides, Gil- 
bert, British Solomon and Ellice, group 
of Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
are free from foot-and-mouth disease 
and rinderpest. 

This declaration is made in accordance 
with section 2, regulation 11, and with 
a view to Amendment 3 (issued Febru- 
ary 25, 1926, effective July 1, 1926), of 
the regulations governing the sanitary 
handling and control ¢f hides, fleshings, 
hide cuttings, parings and glue stock, 
sheepskins and goatskins and parts 
thereof, hair, wool, and other animal by- 
hay, straw, forage, ‘or simi- 
lar material offered for entry into the 
United States (B. A. I. Order 286), and 
will supersedé Declaration No. 4 of. this 
Department dated March 15, 1926, 
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Railroads: 


eR 


Rehearing Requested 
~ Oni. C.C. Order for 


Depreciation Figures 


Petition States Order Affect- 
ing Railroads Was Based 
Upon “Errors of Both 
Law and Fact.” 


A petition for a rehearing by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commisison on its 
order of November 2, 1926, requiring the 
railroads to institute a system of de- 
preciation accounting in accordance with 
the terms of the order, is asked by the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads in 
the United States in a petition filed 
with the Commisison and made public 
by it on July 8. 


The petition states that: “Petitioner 


desires the opportunity to show that said | 


order is based upon fundamental errors 
of both law and fact and to point out 
that it includes and covers provisions 
injuriously affecting, if carried into op- 
eration, the interests and rights of steam 
railroad carriers, some of which were 
not considered or discussed preceding 
the making and filing of the order.” 
Effective Dates Postponed. 

The Commission has postponed the 
effective dates of the order, following 
a conference with a committee of rail- 
way executives who advised it of their 
intention to ask a rehearing. 

The petition says that the original 
hearing in this matter was comparatively 


brief and was not exclusively confined | 


to steam railroad carriers; that “the 
testimony offered on behalf of the steam 
railroad carriers was of a general char- 


acter and did not include a statement of | 


many matters of detail which, in the 
light of the order made and entered, now 
appear to the carriers to be necessary 


to be brought to the attention of the | 


Commission. 

“The original hearing,” it adds, “was 
understood by the steam railroad car- 
riers to be confined to a consideration of 
the establishment of depreciation charges 
in the future and to whether the cost 
of a property consumed in operation 
which cost was admitted to be an operat- 
ing cost, should be charged in bulk at 
the time of retirement, or anticipated by 
periodical installments in a depreciation 
reserve throughout the period of its 
service life. Such matters as past ac- 
crued depreciation and restatement of 
property investment accounts of steam 
railroad carriers were not understood to 


be before the Commission and no evi- | 


dece with respect thereto was introduced 
by the steam railroad carriers or by other 
parties. 

“The said order affecting, as the re- 
port concedes, a radical change in pres- 
ent methods of accounting, and upsetting, 


as it does, a system of accounting, fol- | 


lowed and approved by the Commission 
ever since it came into existence, merits 
and requires, in the opinion of the peti- 
tioner, a more complete presentation in 
detail of the views and the evidence of 
the steam railroad carriers on the effect 
of the proposed new system of account- 


ing than was possible of presentation at | 


the original hearing under the concep- 
tion and understanding at that time of 


the scope and extent of said hearing.” | 


Regulations Issued 
To Check Smuggling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ceived by the customs broker. Messrs. 
Hyers, C. J. Tower, McEneny and Dil- 
lingham were requested to communicate 
with the Canadian railroads, expressing 
the Government’s appreciation of their 
fine spirit of cooperation, and conveying 
to them our request that they circular- 
ize their railroad agents and assist us 
in making the above determination ef- 
fective. 5 

2. In addition to this customs bill of 


lading, it is considered important that | 


the shipper shall confirm the shipment in 
each case to his customs broker. In this 
connection the shipper may well forward 
to the customs broker the required com- 
mercial invoice of the shipment. 1 
letter transmitting this commercial in- 
voice is in effect the desired confirma- 
tion when this letter is signed by a per- 
son known to the customs broker 
represent the shipper. 

3. Mr. Lewis (United States Special 
Agent at Montreal) will take up with the 
Canadian railroads the matter of rebill- 
ing a car at some distant point as a 
camouflage for 
where a brewer may have shipped a car 
into some northern outlying district and 


its 


the railroad agent there issues another | 
bill of lading for the car back to the 


United States. 


° | 
4. In the matter of the power of at- | 


torney authorizing the customs broker to 


clear the merchandise through the cus- | 
toms, steps should be taken to insure, if | 


possible, the identification of the person 
giving the power of attorney. In cases 
where such a power of attorney has been 
given by the shipper, the consul who cer- 
tified the invoice might well be asked 
to report on such shipper. Consuls will 
take every practicable means for identi- 
fying the shipper at the time of the cer- 
tification. In identifying the shipper, the 


consul should satisfy himself that the 


person or firm named in the invoice as 
seller or shipper is in fact the seller or 
shipper. 


5. Customs brokers will take care that 


the initials of the railway, as well as the 


ear number, shall appear on either the 


entry or on the pro forma invoice sub- 
mitted with the entry in each case. 


Shawmut Line Receiver 


Will Issue Certificates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has just authorized John D. 
Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern Railroad, to issue 
$2,044,850 of receiver's certificates and 


receiver of the 


Dickson, 


a promisory note * $22,000. 


. 
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Control Over 27,000 Miles of Railway 
Sought in Proposal to Acquire “Hill Lines” 


New Corporation Seeks to Take Over Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Pacific and, according to the application, 
has been approved by them by the de- 
posit of a large majority of the stock of 
the two companies to be exchanged for 
that of the new company if the plan is 
approved by the Commission, 

The new company has an authorized 
capitalization of 5,000,000 shares of no- 
par value stock, of which it is proposed 
to issue 4,970,976 shares in exchange 

for the stock of the Great Northern and 
| Northern Pacific, 2,490,981 shares for 
the Great Northern stock and 2,479,995 
for the Northern Pacific. It also asks 
authority to assume obligation and lia- 
bility for other securities of the com- 
panies whose properties it seeks to lease. 


& S., but not their properties would be 
| included in the lease. These bring the 
mileage of the S. P. & S. System up to 
about 900. 

Two separate applications were filed 
with the Commission and made public 
by it on July 8, that in Finance Docket 
| No. 6409 being the application of the 
new company to acquire and operate 
the S. P. & S., and assume obligation in 
respect of its securities to the extent 
that such assumption is involved in the 
lease, and Finance Docket No. 6410 be- 
| ing that of the new company and the 
G. NN. 
acquisition of control, issuance of stock, 
lease and assumption of liability in re- 
spect of their properties. 
Application Describes 


Control of C. B. & Q. 


The application in No. 6410 states that 
“for more than 26 years the Northern 
have had a community of 
interest through the ownership of con- 
trol in equal amounts of over 97 per cent 
of the total stock of Chicago, Burling- 

ton & Quincy Railroad, and for more 


Approval Given Plans 
For Bridge Projects 
Four Aaaiiaations 
One for Railroad Span Over 
Mississippi River. 


Four applications for approval 
| plans for bridges in various parts of 





| the country have been approved by the | 


| Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Han- 
| ford MacNider, the Department of War 
has just announced. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Hanford MacNider has approved the 
| following: 


Northwestern Railway Company for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be re- 
constructed across the Mississippi River 


at Winona, Minn., under authority of an | 


Act of Congress approved July 15, 1866. 
2. Application made by the State High- 
| way Commission of New Jersey for ap- 
| proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed across Big Timber Creek at 
Westville, N. J., 
law. 
“ 3. Application made by the Olympic 
| Bridge and Engineering Company for 
| approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 





| structed across Lake Washington, State | 


of Washington, from Bailey Peninsular 

to Mercer Island, under authority of an 
} Act of Congress approved July 3, 

4. Application by the City of Chicago 
for extension of time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the northern branch 
| of the Chicago River at North Ashland 
| Avenue, Chicago, Ill., as follows: ‘Time 
| for commencing to be extended to July 
| 3, 1929; time for completion to be ex- 
tended to July 3, 1931. 


| 
| 
| 


| Railway Seeks Permit 


County Texas, has applied to the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to construct and operate a terminal 
| railroad of approximately five miles con- 
| necting the property of the American 
Petroleum Company with the Houston 
Municipal & Harbor Belt Railroad at 
Houston. 





| Missouri Pacific Applies 
To Acquire Line in Illinois 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has ap- 
| plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad owned by the 
| Coal Belt Electric Railway from a point 
| near Marion to Hafer and Herrin, IIl., 
9.90 miles. The Missouri Pacific now 
owns the capital stock of the company. 


| Live Oak, Perry & Gulf R. R. 


| Valued at $699,400 in 1917 
Final valuation reports were issued by 
the Interstate Comerce Commission on 
July 8, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Live Oak, Perry 
& Gulf Railroad as of 1917 to be $699,- 
400, and that of the Lorain & Southern 
Railroad as of 1917 to be $65,833. 


Central Pacifie Asks 
To Abandon Short Line 


The Central Pacific Railway and the 
Southern Paeific Company have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commerce 
Commission for authority for the aban 
donment of the line between Weed and 
Grass Lake, 20.5 miles, in Siskiyou 
County, Calif. 


The stocks of subsidiaries of the S. P. | 


and N. P. for authority for the | 


Include | 


of | 


| long established. 


under authority of State | 


1926. | 


To Build Terminal Line | 


The Northside Belt Railway in Harris | 


than 20 years the Northern companies 
have had a community of interest 
through the cwnership or control in 
equal amounts of all the stock and of all 
the outstanding mortgage bonds of 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. 
Of the total revenue ton miles moving 
over all of said carrier properties dur- 
ing the years 1925 and 1926, approxi- 
mately 49 per cent thereof moved over 
the lines in which the Northern com- 
panies already have this practically com- 
plete community of interest, i. e., the 
lines owned and controlled by the Bur- 
lington company and Spokane, company 
and their subsidiaries. 

“In view of the long existence of these 
communities of interest (the termination 
of which would be both impracticable 
and disadvantageous to the public) the 
applicants believe it is a natural and 
proper evolution, and highly in the public 
interest to take the further steps, au- 
thority for which is here’ sought, 
whereby the control of the Northern 
companies can be unified in the mahner 
here proposed, thus bringing about a 
' more complete and general unification of 
interest in place of the particular com- 
munities of interest above mentioned. 
Moreover, along with the particular com- 
munities of interest already established 
as aforesaid, there has developed the 
| condition that Northern Pacific Railway 
Company and Great Northern Railway 
Company are at present largely held in 
common ownership. On December 31, 
1926, 13,593 persons were stockholders 
of both companies and owned $155,973,- 
300 par value of Northern Pacific stock 
and $147,235,400 par value of Great 
Northern stock. Thus the same persons 
who owned approximately 63 per cent of 
Northern Pacific Railway Company also 
owned approximately 59 per cent of 
Great Northern Railway Company, and 
approximately 61 per cent of the total 
capital stock of both companies was held 
by the same stockholders. 


Plan Said to Assure 


Economies in Operations 

“The unification here proposed will 
admit of combined control and opera- 
tion of the lines of the Northern com- 
| panies and of the Spokane company and 
will result in improved service at greatly 
reduced operating and capital costs. It 
will make possible the use of routes 
with shorter distances, easier grades, 
more available fuel, greater density of 
traffic and other factors making for the 
movement of traffic in shorter time and 
in larger train loads, or for economies 
in other ways. It will thereby make 
it possible to produce the same amount 
of transportation more promptly and ef- 
ficiently and with less locomotives, cars 


| and fuel, and less wear on track, and to 


4 | meet the needs of expanding business 
1. Application made by the Chicago & | 


with less enlargement of labor forces, 
and less additional Investment for equip- 
ment, tracks and other facilities. 

“The unification of control of the 


proposed—the further and natural evo- 
lution of communities of interest already 
is pre-eminently in the 
public interest because of the ensuing 
advantages in operation of the lines of 
the Northern companies and the Spokane 
| company and to the sections of country 
served thereby, because of further ad- 


| vantages in the operation of the Burling- 


| ton company and because the practical 
proprietorship of the Northern companies 
in respect of the Burlington company and 
the Spokane company precludes any 
other treatment to realize the benefits 
of unification or to increase the advan- 





enjoyed.” 
| Three Railway Lines 


| 
| Commercial Attache Dye Tells 
of Projects in Advices to 
Department. 


Projects involving the construction of 
three new railway lines in Argentna are 
reported in advices to the Department 
of Commerce from the Commercial At- 
tache at Buenos Aires, Alexander V. 
Dye. The full text of his report fol- 
lows: 

The construction of three railway 
lines is contemplated in Argentina, call- 

| for an expenditure of 39,100,000 paper 
pesos over the next three years. 

The most northern line is a comple- 
tion of the railway which runs through 
Formosa and is now finished as far as 
Las Lomitas (from kilometer 150 to 
Embarcacion, kilometer 406); 256 kilo- 
meters are to be constructed. This work 
is to be completed within 18 months 
from the time of signing the construc- 
tion contract. 

The second line runs from Avia 
Terai to El Quebrachal, a stretch of 362 
kilometers. The third line contem- 
plated is between the city of Cordoba 
and La Puerta and is in the nature of 
a cut-off. These are all metre gauge 
roads. As soon as the Secretary of 
Public Works shall have passed on the 
matter they will be opened to public 
bids. 

Further information relative to this 
project is available under reference Ar- 
gentina 35X from the Transportation 
| Division of the Department of 
merce. 


Com- 


To Extend Fund Payment 


The Ohio & Kentucky Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend from 
July 1, 1926, to July 1, 1936, the date 
of payment of $250,000 of first mort- 
gage sinking fund 5 per cent gold bonds 
issued under its first mortagage. 

rf 


Northern companies in the manner here | 


tages of the public beyond those already | 


| carloads, from 


| Planned in Argentina | 





Depreciation 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 8 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misison are summarized as follows: 

No. 16385. Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and Business League v. Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 
Decided June 28, 1927. Rates applicable 
on cotton and cotton linters for export 
or coastwise movement from certain 
points west of the Mississippi River to 
Mobile, Ala., by rail to Alabama ports 
on the Warrior River and barge beyond, 
found not unduly prejudicial. 

Certain defendants expected to pub- 
lish rail-and-barge rates on cotton and 
cotton linters from certain points in 
western Tennessee, western Kentucky, 
and Mississippi to Mobile, by rail to Ala- 
bama ports on the Warrior River and 
barge beyond. 

No. 16542. California Dressed Beef 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided June 24, 1927. 1. Rates charged 
on hogs in carloads, from points on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company and its subsidiaries in New 
Mexico and Texas to Los Angeles, Calif., 
prior to September 1, 1923, found not 
to have been illegally assessed. 

2. Rates on hogs, in carloads, from 
points in New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma to Los Angeles, Calif., 
on and after November 23, 1922, found 
unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial, 
and reasonable rates prescribed. Fur- 
ther hearing ordered upon the question 
of reparation. 

No. 16645. Harbor Coaling Corpora- 
tion v. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 28, 1927. Rate 
on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines in the Clearfield, Meyersdale and 
Cumberland-Piedmont districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
to Black Tom Pier, Jersey City, N. J., 
found not unreasonable but, except as 
maintained by the Pennsylvania, unduly 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered 
removed. Reparation denied. 

No. 16586. Three Forks Portland 
Cement Company v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided July 28. 1927, 

1. Rates on Portland cement, in car- 
loads, from Hanover and Trident, Mont., 
to western and central portions of North 
Dakota and South Dakota, coterminous 
with original and extended cement scale 
IV territory in those States, found un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

2. Rates on wall plaster, in carloads, 
from Hanover to the same territory of 
destination found unreasonable, and, as 
applied to destinations in the western 
half of South Dakota, unduly prejudicial. 

3. Rates on Portland cement and wall 
plaster, in mixed carloads, from Hanover 
to the same territory found not un- 
reasonable but unduly prejudicial. 

4, Failure to provide for stopping in 


| transit to partially unload shipments of 
| Portland cement and 


wall plaster, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Han- 
over and Trident to the same territory 
found unduly prejudicial. 

5. Maximum reasonable and nonpre- 
judicial bases prescribed. 

No. 17809. F. H. Glarner & Company, 
Incorporated v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 28, 1927. 

Rates charged on shipments of cotton 
linters, in carloads, billed as cotton-seed- 
hull fiber “or shavings, not bleached or 
dyed, from points in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Alabama to destinations 
in the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Louisiana found ap- 
plicable, and not unduly prejudicial. 


| Complaint dismissed. 


No. 16124. Acme Brick Company v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company 
et al. Decided June 28, 1927. 

Rates on brick and clay products, in 
Fort Smith and Perla, 
Ark., to destinations in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi 


| and Tennessee, found unreasonable. Rea- 
; sonable rates prescribed. 


No. 18050. Bakeries Service Corpera- 
tion et al. v. Boston & Maine Railroad 
et al. Decided June 27, 1927. Rates on 
printed waxed wrapping paper, in less 
than carloads, between points in official 
territory, found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 18119. New York Insulated Wire 
Company v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company. Decided 
June 27, 1927. Rates on copper wire, in 
carloads and less than carloads, from 
Phillipsdale, R. I., to Wallingford, Conn., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 18541. Turner Lumber & Invest- 
ment Company Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company. Decided 
June 28, 1927. Demurrage charges on 
a carload of pine lumber at Aberdeen, 
S. D., found applicable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Arguments Are Heard 
On Inland Water Rates 


Complaint Requests Reduced 
Freight Charges on Upper 
Mississippi River. 


Oral arguments have just been heard 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
relative to the complaint filed by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation asking 
the Commission to require the railroads 
to join in the establishment of joint 
through routes and through rates be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities via 
Dubuque, Ia., in connection with the 
barge line to be established by the cor- 
poration on the upper Mississippi River. 

The complaint asked that such rates 
be made on the basis of 20 per cent be- 
low the rail rates‘on certain commodi- 
ties. The complaint is opposed by the 
railroads affected. 

Arguments were presented by Luther 
M. Walter, representing the Inland 


Rate Decisions 


Chromium Plating No 
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t Prohibitive 


In Cost, Says Bureau of Standards 


Used by Government in Coating Plates for Printing Pa- 
per Money and Stamps. 


The cost of plating with chromium, 
the hardest metal known, is not pro- 
hibitive, according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

In the last few years there has been 
a great interest in chromium plating, be- 
cause of the extreme hardness of the 
coating, its luster and its resistance to 
tarnish. 

The chromium itself is not much more 
expensive than nickel, and even though 
the power cost is considerably higher, 
the total cost will probably not be pro- 
hibitive for purposes for which 
chromium is especially suitable. It has 
been successfully applied to printing 
plates, including those used by the Gov- 
ernment for printing paper money, 
stamps, and post cards; to gauges, to 
various tools, to automobile parts and 
to plumbing fixtures. 

A new Technologic Paper (No. 346) 
just released by the Bureau of Standards 
presents the results of an extended study 
of the conditions necessary for obtain- 
ing bright satisfactory deposits of 
chromium. The paper points out that 
the operation of chromium baths is more 
difficult than that of the more common 
plating solutions used for nickel and 
copper. 

It is therefore important, if chromium 


Direct Ship Service 
To Santos Is Started 


Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Revises Schedules of Ves- 
sels to Brazil. 


A direct service from New York to 
Santos, Brazil, is now being offered by 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, according to an 
announcement just made by that corpora- 
tion. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

A’ change was made recently,in the 
routing of vessels of the American Re- 
publics Line. While the bulk of cargo 
moving from the North Atlantic to 
Brazil ports has been for Santos, there 
has been no direct service from New York 
to that port. With a view to better 
participation in general cargo movement, 
a New York-Santos service was inaugu- 
rated. 

Under the new plan, the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore-Hampton Roads vessel calls 
at South Atlantic ports as well, and 
loads for Brazil in addition to the Plate, 
thereby giving the ports of Philadelphia- 
Baltimore and Hampton Roads service 
to Brazil not had heretofore. The ves- 
sel formerly sailing from New York and 
calling at South Atlantic ports has elimi- 
nated the South Atlantic call and sails 
direct to Santos. This vessel also loads 
for Brazil ports south of Santos and for 
River Plate ports. 


Airports Needed, 
Governor Declares 


Mr. Johnston Comments on De- 
velopment of Aviation 
in Letter. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of old, someone has to have the courage | 
and make the first step; as in the dis- | 


covery of our country, now called the 


New World. Since that time thousands | 


and thousands of ships have plowed the 


seas, and no one thinks of it in a serious 


manner any more. 


It will be this way in the very near 
future in regard to planes, and I trust 
many, many planes will navigate the air 
from our beloved country to the Old 
World and will become .o safe that this 
mode of travel will be given only a 
passing thought. The time will come, I 
am sure, in the near future, when there 
will be airports throughoat this land of 
ours, almost as numerous as our ter- 
minal railway stations of today, and in 
support of such a movement I expect 
to do my bit in promoting this for our 
great State. 

Note well what you say relative to 
the enacting of laws, or rather a mes- 
sage pertaining to the airports, which is 
to be delivered to the next Legislature. 
I think the time is ripe that each State 
should take active interest in this matter 
and I expect to take this under very 
careful consideration and perhaps at the 
convening of the next Legislature some 
action will be taken along the line em- 
braced in your letter. 


Authority Given P. & L. E. 
For Train-Stop System 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 8 made public a report by Divi- 
sion 1 approving the installation of the 
automatic train-stop system of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie division of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, between 


| Pittsburgh, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio, 


64.9 miles. The cost of the installation 
was reported by the railroad as $252,- 
289.08. 


Waterways Corporation, Kar] Knox Cart- 
ner, representing the Fargo Commercial 
Club, and Representative Walter H. New- 
ton for the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
interests, in support of the complaint and 
by R. J. Hagman, representing the Great 
Northern Railway, and R. L. Dillman, 


plating is to come into extensive use, 
for the plater to select and control the 
favorable conditions, such as the com- 
position of the solution, the temperature, 
and the current density or the rate of 
plating. 

This study has shown that in some re- 
spects the bath composition is not so im- 
portant as has been supposed. In fact 
certain additions that were thought to be 
advantageous have“actually been found 
to be detrimental. Baths of every simple 
composition, containing only chromic 
acid and sulphuric acid, yield entirely 
satisfactory results. 


One of the drawbacks to chromium 
plating has been the “poor throwing 
power,” that is, it has been difficult to 
plate articles with recesses or irregular 
shapes and especially to produce a 
bright deposit all over them. A slight 
improvement can be made by first plat- 
ing steel articles with copper, and then 
using relatively high temperatures and 
current densities. 


However, it appears probable that the 
chromium plating of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles will always require considerable 
ingenuity and care. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Superintendent 
of(Documents, Government Printing Of- 


fice, Washington, D. C. The price is 15 
cents. 


(Tee Cream Output 
Increased in 1926 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco. | 


nomics Put Consumption 


at 324,665,000 Gallons. 


Ice cream consumption in the United 
States, in 1926, estimated at 324,665,000 
gallons, was nearly 2,000,000 gallons 
more than in 1925, and more than 200,- 
000,000 gallons more than in*1910, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has just re- 
ported. .The per capita consumption, 
however, was smaller, being 2.77 gallons 
in 1926 and 2.80 gallons in 1925. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Ice cream consumption in the United 
States last year was nearly 2,000,000 
gallons more than in 1925, but the con- 
sumption per person fell off slightly from 
2.80 gallons in 1925 to 2.77 gallons in 
1926. 

Total production of ice cream last 
year, including ice cream made in homes, 
drug stores, and other places, is placed 
at 324,665,000 gallons against 322,729,000 
gallons in 1925. Per capita consumption 
was smaller last year on account of 
cooler weather. Six months of 1926 the 
weather for the United States as a whole 
was cooler than in 1925. It was warmer 
for four months, and about normal for 
.two months. 

Ice cream production has increased 
remarkably in recent years. The esti- 
mated production in 1910 was only 95,- 
450,000 gallons, but by 1920 production 
had reached 260,000,000 gallons, and last 
year was 324,665,000 gallons, an increase 
in 16 years of 240 per cent. Although 
ice cream manufacture is a small branch 
of the dairy industry, utilizing only about 
3.8 per cent of the milk produced in the 
United States, the industry employs 
more than 50,000 persons and pays out 

| in salaries more than $75,000,000 a year. 


| ‘Horseshoe’ Schedule 


Speeds Pacific Mails 


Merchant Fleet News Says New 
Shipping Arrangement Also 
Aids Business. 


The new Pacific “‘horseshoe” schedule 
to the Orient is working double bene- 
fits, according to the Merchant Fleet 
News for July just issued by the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Trans-Pacific mail, including express 
parcels, both east and west bound, is 
now being handled more expeditiously 
than ever before as a result of the in- 
stallation of the joint horseshoe sched- 
ule recently established by the Amer- 
ican Mail Line, of Seattle, and the Doi- 
: lar Line, of San Francisco. 


Officials of these companies point to 





the fact that at Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
haji, Hong Kong, and Manila there are 
now weekly sailings which can _ be 
counted upon almost to the hour. Re- 
ports from the Orient state that this 
in itself is a great benefit, prohibiting, 
as it does, the old occasional long gaps 
between mail receipts, on the one hand, 
and the doubling up, on the other hand, 
of two shipments arriving almost simul- 
taneously, which always put a heavy bur- 
den upon postoffice officials, 

The new horseshoe schedule is also 
proving to be of material benefit to 
financial and commercial interests who 
travel backward and forward across the 
Pacific and who can now always find a 
sailing date close at hand in cases of 
business emergency. 


Western Maryland Plans 
To Lease Branch. Line 


The Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk Rail- 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire a line of railroad between Cheat 
Junction and Spruce, W. Va., 39 miles, 
from the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, as part of a plan for transfer 
of the property to the Western Mary. 
land Railway under lease. 

The capital stock of the applicant is 
owned by the pulp and paper company, 





Shipping 


a oT ees A Si esanee 


Flotation Plants 
For Treating Ores 


Are Still in Use 


Bureau of Mines Finds Old 
Methods Used in West; 
Also in Parts of 
Mexico. 


ge 

Some of the most important mining 
companies in the western part of the 
United States and Mexico are now 
operating flotation plants for treating 
oxidized ores, or ores which have changed 
their chemical composition due to natural 
weathering. This, despite the fact that 
the treatment of oxides by flotation was 
in its infancy only 10 years ago. 

This is pointed out in a report on the 
flotation of oxidized ore and the methods 
pursued just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce. 
A statement by the Bureau follows in 
full text: 

Oxidized ores may be considered as 
ore whose components have undergone 
a change in chemical composition by 
natural weathering, usually from the 
sulphide form, states Thomas Varley, 
formerly superintendent of the Inter- 
mountain Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, in a report just issued. 
T.9 decomposition of minerals and 
changes in chemical components depend 
on the conditions and agencies involved. 
In weathering under common conditions 
the sulphides oxidize to sulphates, and 
in turn, Over long periods of time, under 
the influence of other agencies, the sul- 
phates may change to carbonates and 
oxides—whichever may be the most 
stable form under existing circumstances 
Thus in a deposit of oxidized ores there 
may be all gradations in transformation 
of minerals, from true sulphides to true 
oxides. Under more unusual chemical 


conditions, rarer ¢¢ 
» ve compounds 
formed. may be 


; Special Reagents Little Used. 

n comparing the flotation o idi 
ores in plant practice, with de fotatinn 
of the sulphides, it appears that the 
former has borrowed the new reagents 
developed largely in the flotation of sul- 
phides, and to these now adds sodium 
sulphide as almost the only sulphidizing 
agent. There is still a tendency to use 
the heavier oils and tars to a greater 
extent than the latest practice for sul- 


phide ores would deem feasible. The 
de- 


special reagents for oxidized 
veloped in the various laboratories as 
indicated by flotation patents, do not 
appear as yet to have been widely 
adopted in plant practice. However, spe- 
cial frothing “oils” are used in ‘some 
plants. Sodium silicate is used to some 
extent, probably to assist in excluding 
the slime present in most oxidized ores 
_ A large tonnage of oxidized ore is be- 
ing smelted directly, The economy of 
continuing this practice will depend 
largely on the balance between iron and 
silica in the smelter charges, as well as 
on the ..mprovements in the art of float- 
ing oxidized ore itself. The amount of 
ae in turn -will depend largely 
evelopments j i 
eg per by the concentration 
In looking over 
the floatation of o 
fair start w: 
the Bureau 


the developments in 
xidized ores since a 
as obtained, say about 1916, 
of Mines feels that although 
new reagents have been tried, the per- 
centage _of the oxidized material re- 
covered 3n usual plant practice has not 
greatly increased. The growth, it would 
be felt, is more an increase in tonnage 
treated than in percentage of metals re- 
covered. For the greater part, in plant 
practice the developments in the floata- 
tion of sulphide ores have ben followed 
rather than new developments found by 
research Work on the oxidized ores, and 
the oxidized valuable minerals, them- 
selves. ; 

The extent to which rarer minerals 
of oxidized ores occur, Other than those 
commonly known, has not, perhaps, re- 
ceived due consideration. Since the 
chemistry and mechanism of sulphidizing 
lead carbonate, for instance, appears to 
be relatively exact, failure to secure high 
recoveries when treating an oxidized 
lead ore by sulphidizing and floatation 
ay - taken as an indication that the 

e contains constitutents that are ei 
not sulphidized at all or to such a pond 
extent as to have little effect on their 
floatability. 

Work done at the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines experiment station, Salt 
Lake City, on pure sulphide minerals has 
been productive of fundamental data on 
the mechanism of some of the commoner 
reagents used in flotation. Insofar as is 
known, little or no work of a similar 
character has been applied to ascertain- 
ing the effect of sulphidizing or other 
treatment of the various pure oxidized 
minerals. 

Mineral Losses. 

The extent to which difficulties are en- 
countered in the treatment of oxidized 
ores is reflected by mineral loss in the 
final tailing. .It is logical to investigate 
this product thoroughly in order to as- 
certain the form of the lost mineral, and 
also whether the mineral loss is due to 
a coating of foreign material, such as 
iron oxide and clay, or of some altera- 
tion product of the mineral itself that 
isolates the valuable material from con- 
tact with the reagents: Also when any 
reagents are added that seem to be 
promising for chemical reasons, a good 
idea may be obtained from close study 
as to why they do or do not function 
as expected. For instance, in the filming 
of a mineral, it may be learned whether 
the film does not form or whether it 
does not adhere after it is formed. Rea- 
soning from chemical or physical hy- 
potheses may indicate the proper pro- 
cedure to obtain a sufficiently stable film 
to enable the mineral to float. 

Further details are given in Serial 
2811, “The Flotation of Oxidized Ores,” 
copies of which may be obtaincd from 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De. 
partment. of Commerce, Washington, 


D.C. : 
4, 
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Explanation of B. & 0. Financial Position Given 


At I, C. C. Hearing on Proposal to 
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Information Supplied 
By Vice President 


Additional Issue, He Testifies, 
Would Broaden Market 
for Securities. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Examiner Boles said that cases on the 
Commission’s finance docket are handled 
somewhat differently from those on its 
formal docket, because of the importance 
of the time element, and that it would 
be very desirable to dispose of the case 
without brief or argument, but he de- 
clared a recess. 

After the recess there was. an argu- 
ment in which Mr. Church insisted on 
having to July 18 in which to file a 
briefy while Mr. Smith and Robert T. 
Swaine, representing the bankers, in- 
sisted that would not allow sufficient time 

* for a decision by the Commission which 
would enable the arrangements for the 
‘ sale of the stock to be completed by 


July 21, the date set. 
July 15 Fixed 
For Filing Brief . 

Examiner Boles finally set July 15 
as the date, saying he did not think it 
would take the Commission very long 
to dispose of the case or that it would 
require voluminous briefs and that that 
date should allow the applicant plenty 
of time to make its arrangements. Mr. 
Swaine still argued the date would be 
too close to July 21 and that the ques- 
tion of time is “of tremendous impor- 
tance because the stockholders of the com- 
pany are scattered all over the world. 
He said the cases raised no questions that 
required briefing and “might well be dis- 
posed of on the precedents already set by 

mission.” 

See “Chueh declared the railroad had 
not shown that he represented only a 
minority, because no vote of the stock- 
holders had been taken on the issue, and 
that “the question of public interest in 
the whole question of underwriting com- 
missions overshadows the convenience of 
the railroad and the bankers. 

Mr. Shriver and Mr. Church were the 
only witnesses. Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the B. & O. and Jerome J. 
Hanauer, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., were pres- 
ent but were not called upon to testify. 
An abstract of Mr. Shriver’s statement 
follows: 

« Company Files Request 

:To Sell 632,425 Shares 

*” he Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, under date of June 16, 1927, filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Finance Docket 6370, its request 
for authority to issue and sell 632,425 
shares, par value $100 per share, namely, 
$63,242,500 per amount of its common 
stock, and in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s order of February 19, 1927, 
the company sybmitted with its applica- 
tion the essential facts and data in ex- 
planation and support of the same. ; 

Pursuant to a resolution of the presi- 
dent and board of directors, passed at a 


meeting held in New York on Thursday, | 


1927, certified copies of which 
— — ca the application, the shares 
are offered to the holders of preferred 
and common stock of record at the close 
of business on June 20, 1927, for sub- 
scription on or before July 21, 1927, at 
the price of $107.50 per share, and un- 
der the terms and conditions more par- 
ticularly set forth in a communication, 
dated June 9, 1927, of the treasurer of 
the company addressed to the stock- 
holders, copy of which letter is also on 
file with the Commission. At'the same 
time the president and directors of the 
company approyed of an agreement en- 
tered into with Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Speyer & Co. for an underwrit- 
ing under which the bankers agreed to 
take any of the stock not subscribed for 
by the holders of the preferred and com- 
mon shares at the same price and on the 
same terms as are offered to such stock- 
holders. ; 

The bankers subsequently advised that 
the National City Company had joined 
them in this underwriting. The com- 
pany is to notify the bankers within five 
days after July 21, 1927, of the amount 

£ stock not subscribed for by the share- 
Witers and payment is to be made not 
later than 10 days after receipt of such 
notice against delivery of the certificates 
of stock or subscription receipts in the 
same form as are delivered to subscrib- 
ing stockholders. In other words, the 
bankers obligate themselves over a pe- 
riod of six weeks to take and pay for 
all or any part of the $63,242,500 of 
stock at the price of $107.50 per share. 

As compensation for their undertaking 
the company agrees to pay an amount 
equal to $2.25 per share for all of the 
shares of common stock so to be offered 
for subscription to the stockholders, or 
a total of $1,422,956.25. If for any 
cause beyond its control the company 
should not, on or before July 26, 1927, 
be in position to deliver stock certificates 
or receipts calling for delivery of such 
shares as shall not have been subscribed 
for by the holders of the preferred and 
common. stock the bankers may at their 
option withdraw from the obligation un- 
der the agreement, and in that event the 
underwriting compensation is to be re- 
duced to $1 per share for all the shares 
of common stock to be underwritten or 
$632,425. 


Reimbursement Sought 


For Cost of Bettermenits 

The budget of the company covering 
necessary additions and betterments 
calls for expenditures of approximately 
$1,350,000 per month, and as the treas- 
ury balance, which at January 1, 1927, 
was about $21,800,000, had been depleted 
by expenditures for these and other cor- 
»borate purposes, consideration was given 
‘to means of veimbursing the treasury 
and providing funds for further im- 
minent expenditures. 

Accerdingly, application was made to 


# 


the Commission for authority to issue 
$11,425,500 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, which, under the provisions of 
the mortgage, the company was entitled 
to draw for reimbursement of expendi- 
tures made to December 1, 1926. While 
these bonds were considered as a possi- 
ble means of financing, the management 
and directors have looked forward to the 
meeting of the financial requirements of 
the company through the issue and sale 
of shares of stock, rather than through 
a further increase in the fixed obliga- 
tions of the company, and with the con- 
tinuing ease in the money market, and 
consequent greater demand for securi- 
ties for investment, consideration was 
given to the sale of stock, first, in an 
amount sufficient to reimburse the treas- 
ury and to meet the immediate financial 
requirements, and second, to anticipate 
the $35,000,000 10-year 6 per cent gold 
bonds maturing on July 1, 1929. These 
bonds, which bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent, were sold on July 1, 1919, 
at 938%, or a discount of $2,275,000, 
making the cost to the company 6.91 
per cent. 


The general financial conditions at the 
time this loan was made were such as 
to render necessary the pledge of an 
unusual amount of securities to remain 
on deposit during the life of the loan. 
Owing to the situation created by the 
World War the company had found it 
necessary, first, to reduce, and then in 
1919 to suspend dividend payments upon 
its common stock, and in crder_ to 
strengthen its credit position, and as a 
factor in securing the financial accom- 
modation through the $35,000,000 bond 
issue above: referred to, the company 
agreed to set aside out of its net income 
not less than $3,500,000 per annum over 
a period of five years or until the money 
so set aside should equal $17,500,000, to 
be applied solely for capital expenditures 
made after June 30, 1919, or to Pay 
maturing funded obligations, and with 
the condition that no dividends were to 


be declared or paid upon the capital | 


stock of the company unless the net in- 
come should be in excess of all ma- 
tured instalments to the said fund for 
capital expenditures. The indenture fur- 


ther provided that whenever the money | 


so set aside and applied to capital pur- 


poses should aggregate $17,500,000 the | 


obligation of the company to set aside 
monies in this connection would cease. 


The company was enabled to meet this | 


requirenient in full within four instead 
of five years and dividends were resumed 
in September, 1923, first at 5 per cent, 
and for the year 1926 and thereafter at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 


The funded debt, other than equipment 
trusts, maturing in 1925 was roundly 
$132,000,000. These maturities were, in 
part, anticipated or provided for through 
refinancing in 1924 ot early in 1925. 
The company was fortunate in being 
able to accomplish this large amount of 
refinancing upon favorable terms during 
a period of comparatively easy money. 
While this refinancing was accomplished 
on what was generally considered a sat- 
isfactory basis, an even better interest 
rate could no doubt have been secured 
had the capital stock of the company 
—or owner representation—constituted 
a larger proportion of its total capital 
investment. With the retirement of the 
$35,000,000 of secured indebtedness and 
the provision of additional funds to be 
realized through the sale of $63,242,500 
common stock the relative position of the 
company with respect to proportion of 
bonds outstanding to capital stock will 
be greatly improved. Using the cap- 
italization as of June 1, 1927, as a base, 
the new relationship would be as follows: 


Before new 
Financing 


Mortgage debt 
Outstanding 

Per cent of total ... 
Capital stock 
Outstanding 

Per cent of total ....... besvee 


TOCA GON Fs BOND. gs ere eksscce 


Improved Relationship 
Of Stocks to Bonds 


In other words, instead of a propor- 
tion of one of stock to three of bonds 


the proportion becomes one of stock to 
two of bonds, an improved relationship 
which should be reflected in a broader 
market for the company’s securities and 
cheaper financing of the company’s 
monetary requirements in the future. 


This was an important consideration 
moving the directors in their determina- 
tion to issue at this time stock in the 
amount above stated. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company is incorporated under a special 
charter granted by the State of Mary- 
land on February 28, 1827, and Section 
13 of this charter vests in the president 
and directors of the company or a ma- 
jority of them the right from time to 
time “to increase the capital stock by 
the addition of as many shares as they 
may deem necessary for which they may 
at their option cause subscriptions to be 
received in the manner prescribed by 
them, or may sell the same for the bene- 
fit of the company, for any sum not un- 


der their par value.” 


While the president and directors may, 
at their option, either cause subscrip- 
tions to be received or may sell the 
shares for the benefit of the company, it 
has been the general practice of the com- 
pany to, first afford the stockholders an 
opportunity to subscribe for any shares 
proposed to be issued, and the directors 
have acted under this option in this in- 
stance. It will also be noted that there 
is no limitation as to the terms under 
which the shares may be offered for sub- 
scription or sale, excepting that such 
sale must be for a sum not under the 
par value of the shares. 

By reference to the resolution of the 
president and board of directors,’ passed 
at the meeting on June 9, 1927, it will 
be noted that the directors in the exer- 
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| April, 1927 








eeesess $580,461,540.68 
13.36% «© 


$210,808,534.49 
26.64% 


$791,270,075.17 


Issue Stock 


Opposition Is Made 
To Bankers’ Contract 


Minority Stockholder Argues 
Against Payments for 
Underwriting. 


cise of their discretion fixed the price 
for subscription and sale at $107.50 per 
share. 

At December 31, 1926, the total par 
value of capital stock outstanding in the 
hands of the public was: 


Preferred 
Common 


$58,863,180.95 
151,945,353.54 


$210,808,534.49 
And the balance sheet at that date 
shows the surplus to be $81,482,922.67, 
reflecting a book value for the preferred 
and common stock of $138.65 per share. 
Deducting from the surplus the under- 
writers’ commission, and the premium to 
be paid in the retirement of the $35,- 
000,000 of bonds, with the sale of the 
$63,242,500 of stock at $107.50 the book 
value at May 1, 1927, becomes $131.37. 
The market value of the common 
shares of the company, as indicated by 
the quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange from January 1, 1927 to June 
9, 1927, when the shares were offered 
at $107.50, is as follows: 

Low 
106% 
109 
110% 
112% 
117% 
124 
123% 
121% 
121% 
122% 
122% 
121% 
121% 


High 
January, 1927 113% 
February, 1927 
March, 1927 - 115% 
e. 119% 
. 124% 
. 124% 


May, 1927 .... 

June 1, 1927 ..... 

CUNO 2, BOel svsvesies 
June 3, 1927... 

June 4, 1927 .. 

June 6, 1927 ... 

June 7, 1927 ... 

June 8, 1927 

June 9, 1927 e 


Price of $7.50 Was 
Found Reasonable 


Having before them the financial needs 
of the company, and in the light of the 


| foregoing facts which were also before 


them, the president and board of di- 
rectors reached the determination ex- 
pressed in the resolution that the price 
of $107.50 was reasonable and in the 
best interest of the company, and conse- 
quently in the interest of its share- 
holders. 

While the issue of $63,242,500 of stock 
is equal to 30 per cent of the total pres- 


ent capital stock of the company (pre- | 


ferred and common) it constitutes an 
increase of over 40 per cent in the’ com- 
mon shares outstanding, and in over 
that the consummation of the transac- 
tion might be assured, and the neces- 
sary financing successfully accomplished, 
the president and directors deemed it ad- 
visable to effect an underwriting, and 
consequently approved of the agreement 
entered into with the bankers for such 
underwriting. 

Complaint has been made as to the 
payment of $1,422,956.25, or $2.25 per 
shate, to Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, Speyer & Company and the Na- 
tional City Company, and the claim is 
made that the stockholders of the rail- 
road company are adversely diScrimi- 
nateed against by the terms of the pro- 
posed sale because such terms in effect 
permit such bankers to purchase the ad- 
ditional shares at $105.25 per share, 


while the petitioner and other stockhold- 
een tactician nila acetal 


After new 

Financing 
—$35,800,000 $544,661,540.68 
66.52% 
+ $63,242,500 $274,051,034.49 
33.48% 


+$27,442,500 $818,712,575.17 


ers of Said railroad company must pay 
$107.50 per share. 

Reference is made to the correspond- 
ence, filed with the application and con- 
stituting the contract with Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Com- 
pany, bankers, under which a compensa- 
tion of $2.25 per share is to be paid 
said bankers for underwriting the en- 
tire amount of $63,242,500. 


Bankers Cannot Acquire 


Shares at Lower Price 

These bankers have no right or privi- 
lege to acquire stock at $105.25 per 
share, On the contrary all of the shares 
are offered to and may be acquired by 
the stockholders of the company, but 
the bankers are obligated, in the event 
of failure on the part of any or all of 
said shareholders, to take and pay for 
said shares a‘! $107.50. 

The petitioner confuses two distanct 
questions: 

The bankers, as pointed out, do not 
secure, nor do they have option to secure, 
the stock on any different basis than that 
at which the shareholders of the com- 
pany may acquire the same. The 
bankers, however, are to be paid a com- 
mission of $2.25 per share for their serv- 
ices in underwriting the entire issue. 

Such underwriting, in the judgment 
of the directors of the company, was 
necessary and desirable, first, because of 
the large sum of money involved ($63,- 
242,500); second, because the issue rep- 
resents a large increased per cent in the 
total stock outstanding, namely 30 per 
cent, and of the common shares only of 
the company outstanding, a 40 per cent 
increase; third, because of the possible 
fluctuations in the market, and fourth, 
because of the knowledge that a large 
amount of shares of the company were 
held by interests which might not be in 
position to or elect to subscribe for the 
shares of stock to which they are en- 
titled, notably some 65,000 shares held 
by the Alien Property Custodiatf; which 
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Securities 


July 6, 1927. 
(Made Public July 8, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenua 
ceipts: 
Income tax ......... 
internal 


$882,231.85 
re- 


455,546.62 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts .. 


1,459,028.05 
1,729,634.64 
4,526,441.16 
1,287,850.00 
226,210,442.51 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publie debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day .. 


‘ . $232,024,733.67 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund 
Sivil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 


Total 


U. S. Treasury Statement 


$6,471,541.04 
760,383.57 
852,849.05 
35,618.96 


103,071.09 
67,576.65 


188,429.43 
of 
131,734.85 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today .eeeces... 


8,611,204.64 


2,943,558.75 
220,469,970.28 


$232,024,733.67 


eee eee se eeeree 


might result in an unusually large pro- 
portion of the rights being offered for 
sale on the market. 

In the judgment of the president and 
board of directors the payment of the 
$1,422,956.25 as an insurance that the 
issue would be successfully accomplished 
and fully realized was a wise precaution 
in the interest of the company and the 
stockholders thereof. That such an un- 
derwriting was desirable is evidenced 
by the general practices of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and other railroad companies in 
similar situations. 


Insurance Payments 
Called Wise Precaution 

The question of when and how the 
obligations of the company are to be 
met is a matter in the discretion of the 
president and board of directors, subject 
to the approval of the commission as to 
the issue of securities. Some of the con- 
siderations leading to the determination 
on the part of the president and board 
of directors to retire the $35,000,000 of 
10-year 6 per cent bonds have been 
stated. At the time of the issue of these 
obligations provision was made that they 
may be retired at any interest period 
upon 60 days’ notice by the payment of 
a premium of 2% per cent. This pro- 
vision in the indenture was for the pur- 
pose of affording the company an op- 
portunity to take advantage of the sit- 
uation should a favorable time appear 
for refunding this obligation at a 
lower rate of interest or to retire it 
through the sale of stock. The present 
offered an opportune time to retire this 
obligation and to relieve the company of 
a fixed interest charge of $2,100,000 per 
annum prior to dfvidends. 

It is true with the reduction in the 
amount of interest charge there is a 
proportionate increase in the income sub- 
ject to Federal taxation, under the pres- 
ent basis of taxation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the judgment of the presi- 
dent and board of directors, however, the 
disadvantage that might appear to re- 
tirement of this fixed obligation by the 
payment of » premium of 2% per cent 
and the assumption of the increased 
Federal income tax, is more than offset 
by the advantages which accrue to the 

company by reason of its improved cap- 

ital structure and by eliminating for all 
| time this continuing obligation of the 
bonds. If the bonds were permitted to 
run to maturity and were then renewed 
or extended as bonds it would be neces- 











sary to pay a banker’s commission on 
such renewal which perhaps would equal 
if not exceed the amount of the premium 
now paid to effect their permanent re- 
tirement. 

The financial situation of the company 
is further improved by the issue of the 
shares of stock for the purpose of addi- 
tions and betterments ,to the property 
made and to be made, instead of issying 
additional mortgage obligations for Sich 
purpose, with consequent additional fixed 
interest charges. 

Effort is made by the petitioner to 
show a low due to the sale of stock in 
advance of the requirement to retire the 
$35,000,000 of bonds at January 1, 1928, 
and in this connection the petitioner 
makes a number of assumption for which 
there is no bases in fact. 

In order that the proceeds from the 
of shares should be realized 


sale as 


nearly as practicable at the time when ' 


the funds would be required, subscrip- 
tions are made payable 30 per cent on 
July 21st and 70 per cent on December 
Ist. 


fer payment until December 1st, in or- 
der that the company may be saved the 
interest on the advanced payment of the 
funds, they may do so. In order, how- 
ever, that all those electing to become 
shareholders might do so on the basis 
of the dividends being realized, and in 
order that there should be no discrepancy 
between the value of subscriptions paid 
and the actual stock outstanding, pro- 
vision was made that stockholders might 
make full payment on July 21st instead 


of proportionate payments July 21st and | 
What rate of interest will | 


December Ist. 
be realized from the deposit of such 
funds as might be paid in anticipation 
will depend upon the condition of the 
money market at the time, and the op- 
portunity which may offer for the invest- 
ment of such funds pending their require- 
ment. 

There is no commitment or obligation 
to deposit any of such funds with any 
particular bank or bankers, or at any rate 


of interest | ws inlaid aiie at 
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Construction 


Expenditures for Building Residences 
Exceed Cost of All Other Construction 


Money Spent for Church and Welfare Institutions the 
Smallest Under Any Classifications. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and previous articles have covered this 
phase of the subject. While the building 
of homes is the most important part of 
the construction industry, the building 
of factories, schools, stores, theaters, 
churches, etc. is also of great impor- 
tance and interest. 

The purpose of the present article is 
to show the annual per capita expendi- 
ture for the various types of this non- 
residential building in the most impor- 
tant cities of the United States. The 
study covers the six-year period from 
1921 to 1926. 

The statement below shows the av- 
erage annual per capita expenditure for 
each of the different groups of nonresi- 
dential buildings in the 257 identical 
cities for which reports were received 
for the six years 1921 to 1926. For pur- 
poses of comparison the data for resi- 
dential buildings as a whole are also 
given. 

Per Capita Expenditures. 

In these 257 cities there was an av- 
erage annual per capita expediture of 
$26.79 for nonresidential buildings dur- 
ing the six-year period. This compares 
with a per capita of $47.99 for residen- 
tial building. The per capita expendi- 
ture for all new buildings was $74.78. 

Of the $26.79 spent for nonresidential 
buildings, nearly one-half, of $13.06, was 
spent in industrial and commercial con- 
struction, that is, for factories and work- 
shops, stores, warehouses, and office 
buildings. The automobile, although a 
comparatively new factor in American 
life, accounted for the next largest ex- 
penditure during this period, more money 
being spent for the erection of garages 
and service stations than for schools, 
churches or amusement buildings. 

In this six-year period nonresidential 
building accounted for only 35.8 per cent 
of all new building, and residential 
building 64.2 per cent. 

Annual Per 


per capita cent 
expenditure 


Amusement buildings...... $2.02 

Garages and service sta- 
tions 

Churches 

Schools and libraries...... 

*Institutions 

Factories, stores, ware- 
houses and office buildings 13.06 

+Public buildings and public 
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3.84 
1.27 
3.62 
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{Total nonresidential 
buildings 
Residential buildings 


35.8 
64.2 
Total new buildings. ..$74.78 100.0 

*Includes hospitals, asylums, sanitari- 
ums, homes, etc. 

+Includes Government buildings, court- 
houses, city halls, jails, prisons, rail- 
road stations, car barns, bridges, elec- 
tric light plants, etc. 

tIncludes per capital expenditure for 
sheds, stables and barns, etc, not in- 
cluded in the distribution. 


Class Com parison 
Of Building Expenditures 

The table below shows the per capita 
expenditure for each of the different 
kinds of nonresidential buildings, and for 
residential buildings as a whole in each 
of the cities of the United States having 


an estimated population of 200,000 or 
over on July 1, 1926. Data are shown 
separately for each of the five boroughs 
of New York City. 

The Greatest per capita expenditure 
for nonresidential building as a whole 
was in the Borough of Manhattan, where 
$52.44 was the average annual, expendi- 
ture for each inhabitant during this six- 
year period. Dallas, Tex., spent $38.34 
annaually for each inhabitant, a greater 
per capita expenditure than for any 
other city including New York as a 
whole. The smallest expenditure for non- 
residential buildings was in New Orleans, 
where the annual expenditure was only 
$14.52 per inhabitant. 

The honor of leading in expenditure 
for educational buildings falls to Jersey 
City, which spent an average of $6.34 
per person for this class of structure, 
while Newark, its near neightbor, spent 
only 98 cents. The Borough of Queens 
and Richmond in New York City spent 
annually $7.87 and $6.81, respectively, 
for schools and libraries during this 
period, while Boston spent an average 
of only $1.67 per person per year for 
school buildings. 

In each city shown in the table more 
money was spent for industrial and com- 


mercial buildings than for any of the | 


other kinds of non-residential buildings. 


| The annual per capita disbursement for 


these buildings ranged from $6.62 in 
San Antonio, Tex., to 
Borough of Manhattan. New York City 
(all boroughs) spent $20.56 per inhab- 


itant, being surpassed only by Dallas | 
| with $24.15. 
Should the shareholders deem it to | 
be in the interest of the company to de- ; 


Garages and service stations ac- 
counted for a greater outlay in most 


cities than any other group except the : 


industrial and commercial buildings. 
There was, however, a great difference 


in the amount expended in the different | 


cities, ranging from 64 cents in New 
Orleans to $10.43 in Providence. 


Amusement Projects 
Cost More Than Churches 


In most of the cities more money was | 


spent for amusement buildings than foi 
churches. Im New York there was 2 


per capita expenditure for amusement | 
buildings of $3.51 and for churches of | 


only $1.03. In Chicago the amounts 
were $2.23 and $1.54, respectively. 


On the other hand, Baltimore spent | 
only 42 cents annually per inhabitant | 
movie houses, etc,, and | 
$1.07 for religious buildings, and Toledo | 
showed an annual per capita expenditure | 


for theaters, 


of only 33 cents for amusement build- 
ings and $2.02 for churches, 
There is a wide difference in the ex- 


$39.94 in the ! 


penditure of cities of nearly the same 
size and in the same territory. In Dal- 
las, for instance, there was a per capita 
expenditure for nonresidential buildings 
of $38.34 and in San Antonio only $16.47, 
or less than half that of Dallas. 

In Newark and Jersey City, while the 
total per capita expenditure for non- 
residential buildings was practically the 
same, the expenditure for the different 
classes of buildings differed widely. 
Newark spent larger than average 
amounts for industrial and commercial 
buildings and garages, and lower than 
average amounts for churches and 
schools, while Jersey City’s per capita 
disbursements were far above the aver- 
age for educational and religious build- 
ings and below the average for stores, 
factories, etc., and for garages and serv- 
ice stations. 

The highest per capita outlay for 
public buildings and public works was 
in St. Paul ($8.43) and the lowest in 
St. Louis (9 cents). Washington, D. C., 
spent only 27 cents annually for each 
resident for this class of structure. 

Institutions, such as hospitals, sani- 
tariums, etc., account for the lowest per 
capita expenditure of any of the groups 
of nonresidential buildings in most of 
the cities. 

For residential buildings the per capita 
disbursement was highest in New York 
City, where the average for all boroughs | 
was: $89.80, in the Borough of Queens | 
$214.56, and in the Bronx $125.48. New | 
Orleans showed the lowest amount for | 
dwelling places, $18.24. 





| F oreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.) 
New York, July 8. — The Federal 
Reserve’: Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
July 8, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 


| purpose of assessment and collection of 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 


United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling). 

Belgium (belga).. 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

Btanee CARNE). i... .ccaccssses 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma)........... eee 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)...... oe eeeeces 

Healy (HSB)... .coceccsces esecee 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu). 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael)...... eoccce 
China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Teintsin tael).......... 
China (Hong Kong dollar 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar)............ 
India (rupee) 

WE TONED gos cs va nonce eee 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

COUR CONNOR. sc cssece¢eameoewnk 
Mexico (neso) 

Newfoundland (dollar)......... 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brasil (milreis).. .....< cece ocee 
UE COMME. sks ccedewsasiehes 
Uruguay (peso) 


K., O. & G. R. R. to Finance 


Purchase of Locomotives 


-14084 
-1390 
-007188 
-029625 
-2672 
4.8552 
-025192 
-0391 
-2370 
-013314 
-4006 
-1743 
-0545 
-2584 
-1130 
-0502 
-006247 
-1701 
-2676 
-1925 
-017582 


-6446 
-6400 
-6196 
-6513 
-4880 
-4438 
-4379 
-4346 
3612 
-4728 
-5596 
-998428 
-999156 
-463833 
-996188 


-9652 
-1178 
-1203 
-9866 


The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
a note for $240,000 at 5 per cent to the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in payment of 75 per cent of the cost 
of five Santa Fe type locomotives. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board 
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Slump in Business 
On Dollar Volume 
Is Shown by Cheeks 


Department of Commerce 
Statement Also Indicates 
Drop in Wholesale Prices 

During Week. 


The dollar volume of business during 
the week ending July 2, as measured by 
check payments, was smaller than in 
either the preceding week or the cor- 
responding week of last year, according 
to the weekly statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Wholesale prices 
again receded, reaching the lowest point 
in the last few years. - 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

At 139, the general price index was 
39 per cent above prewar for the week 
ending July 2. The price of cotton, 
however, continued to average higher but 
was still below @ year ago. Although 
wheat prices declined from the preced- 
ing week, they were generally higher 
than last year. Building contracts 
awarded during the last week of June 
in 37 States were larger than in either 
the preceding week or the correspond- 
ing week of a year ago. For the month 
as a whole, new building awards were 
substantially larger than in 1926. 

Interest rates on both time and call 
money averaged higher than in the pre- 
ceding week. Time-money rates aver- 
aged higher also than a year ago, while 
call-loan rates were lower. The Fed- 
eral reserve ratio receded from the pre- 
vious week but was higher than last 
year. Stock prices again declined but 
were substantially higher than last year. 
Business failures were less numerous 
than in the preceding week but larger 
than a year ago. 

The production of bituminous coal 
during the week ending June 25 was 
larger than in the preceding week but 
smaller than in the corresponding week 
of last year. Beehive-coke production 
showed a decline from both the previous 
week and the same week of 1926. The 
production of lumber, although larger 
than in the previous week, was smaller 
than a year ago. The output of crude 
petroleum. again reached a new high 
record. Receipts of cotton into sight 
were running twice as heavy as a year 
earlier. Receipts of cattle at primary 
markets were smaller than. a year ago, 
while hog receipts showed an advance. 


Loans on Porto Rican 
Bond Issues Awarded 


Ohio Firms Make Highest Of- 
fers on Securities Valued 


at $700,000. 


Bids for loans on two Porto Rican 
bonds issues, having an aggregate face 
value of approximately $700,000 were 
offered July 7 by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the Department of War with 
the firms of Seasongood and Mayer, of 
Cincinnati, and the Canton Bond and 
Investment Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
as highest bidders, the Department an- 
nounced in a statement July 8. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sealed bids for $650,000.00 Municipality 
of Ponce, Porto Rico, 4% per cent loan 
of 1927 (1930-1959) and $35,000.00 
Municipality of Villalba 6 per cent loans 
of 1927 (1931-1956) were opened in the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, on July 7, 1927. 

The bonds of the Municipality of Vil- 
lalba were awarded to the Canton Bond 
& Investment Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
and its associates, who bid $39,220.00 
for the $35,000.00 6 per cent loan. 

The highest bid received for the $650,- 
000.00 Ponce 4% loan was from Season- 
good and Mayer, or Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who bid $660,411.00. This bid, to- 
gether with the other bids for the Ponce 
bonds were transmitted by cable to the 
Governor of Porto Rico for the consid- 
eration of the Municipal Asembly of 
Ponce, as under the ordinances author- 
izing the said bonds, it is provided that 
the sale shall not take effect until ap- 
proved by the said Assembly. 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President 
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THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
At the close of business June 30, 1927 
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RESOURCES 


Loans, Discounts and Investmen 
Bonds for U. S. Deposits 


Bonds for U. S. Postal Savings Deposits 


Bonds for Other Deposits 


Banking Houses and Furniture and Fixtures.... 


Due from Banks 


Capital 


ts $33,658,271.32 
3,208,105.06 
195,533.36 
1,589,282.46 
2,229,124.45 
5,732,631.76 
3,828,868.03 


$50,441,816.44 


$2,500,000.00 


Surplus, Net Profits and Reserved for Contin- 


gencies ..... 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest an 
Deposits 
Agreemenis to repurchase U. 
Bonds sold . 


> 


2,363,356.02 
194,439.11 
44,813,323.16 


d Depreciation.. 


S. Government 
570,698.15 


eee eereeee 


s $50,441,816.44 


Five Convenient Locations. 
Main Office 


1503 Pennsylvania Avenue N. 


Dupont Circle Branch 
1913 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 


Northwest Branch - 
Corner 18th St. and Columbia Rd. 


W.—Opposite U. S. Treasury 


14th and Park Road Branch 
Corner 14th Street and Park Road 


7th and Eye Streets Branch 
Corner 7th and I Streets N. W. 
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Bequest to Corporation Organized for Promotion 
Of Practical Benevolence Is Exempt From Taxation 


OrganizationOperated 
For Charitable Object 


Revenue Act Excludes Gifts to 
Charity from Assessment of 
Federal Estate Tax. 


THE UNION AND New HAVEN Trust Co., 
EXECUTOR OF THE ESTATE OF Mary E. 
ScRANTON, DECEASED, V. RoBerT O. 
EATON, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, No. 3111; District Court, D1s- 
TRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 

A bequest to a corporation organi{zed 
for the promotion of practical benevol- 
ence was held in this case to be within 
the intentment of the exemption from 
taxation provision of Section 403 (a) (3) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, under which 
bequests to charitable organizations are 
exempt from the Federal estate tax. 

It was also held herein that a tax- 
payer can recover an overpayment of 
tax, in an action at law, on a ground not 
specified in his claim for refund filed 
with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Dwight Dana for plaintiff and John 
Buckley and J. D. Smith for the Govern- 
ment. 

The full text of the opinion, as de- 
livered by Judge Thomas, follows: 

This is an action to recover back an 
additional Federal Estate tax of $3,- 
206.78 assessed against and paid by the 
estate of Mary E. Scranton who died 
December\ 7, 1921, a resident_of New 
Haven. 


Most of Assessment 
Was Upon Bequests 


Of this additional assessment, it is 
alleged that approximately $2,346.20 re- 
sulted from the action of the Department 
in holding that the bequests of about 
$59,105.11 to the United Workers were 
not exempt from the estate tax. By a 
stipulation filed after the case had been 
submitted, it was agreed that if the Court 
finds that the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover in the matter of the bequest to 
the United Workers, that the amount is 
$2,303.51, with interest from November 
9, 1925. 

The balance of approximately $842.58 
resulted from the action of the Depart- 
ment in deducting from the amount of 
the charitable taxes paid Connecticut 
and other States, which, under the terms 
of the will were to be paid out of the 
residuary estate. In the same stipulation 
it is agreed between counsel that if the 
finding is for the plaintiff, the parties 
will agree on the amount the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover. 

From the allegations of the complaint 
which are admitted, the exhibits and the 
testimony, it appears that Mary E. 
Scranton, residing in ‘New Haven died 
December 7, 1921, testate, whose last 
will and codicil were duly admitted to 
probate and the plaintiff, named as 
executor therein, was appointed and 
qualified. 


Sums Bequeathed to 
Eight Corporations 

Under Article nine of the will, she 
bequeathed the sum of $5,000 to each of 
eight corporations, among which was 
the United Workers, a corporation 
chartered by the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut by resolution 
approved on July 17, 1874. 

Under the residuary clause of the will, 
as modified by the codicil thereto, the 
residue of the decedent’s estate was be- 
queathed to certain individuals and cor- 
porations to be equally divided among 
them. Among these was the United 
Workers, which accepted the provisions 
made for it and received ‘rom the plain- 
tiff as executor of said estate, the sum 
of $5,000 in full payment of the legacy 
given in Article nine and one-seven- 
teenth of the residuary estate. 

On or about the second day of De- 
cember, 1922, the plaintiff, as executor of 
said estate, filed with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the District of Con- 
necticut, a Federal estate tax return for 
the estate of the decedent in which re- 
turn the plaintiff, as such executor, 
deducted from the gross estate the 
amounts given and bequeathed by said 
will and codicil to the certain corpora- 
tions named therein on the ground that 
such bequests were made to or for 
the use of corporations organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or educa- 
tional purposes within the meaning of 
Section 403 (a) (3) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. 


Deficiency Levied 
After Payment of Tax 


The amount of estate tax as shown 
on said return was duly paid to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. Thereafter, the 
plaintiff received a letter under date of- 
July 3, 1924, from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue notifying it that a ten- 
tative deficiency in Federal estate tex 
in the sum of $3,405.43 had been as- 
sessed against the plaintiff as executor 
of said estate, the major portion of said 
deficiency being assessed on the ground 
that the bequests to the United Workers 
were not exempt from Federal estate 
tax and should not have been deducted 
from the gross estate in arriving at the 
net, estate. 

A portion of said tentative tax was 
due to the fact that in determining the 
amount to be deducted from the gross 
estate on account of bequests to char- 
itable corporations pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 408 (a) (3) the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue deducted 
from the portion of the residuary estate 
to which certain charitable corporations 
were entitled under the provisions of 
the will and codicil a proportionate part 
of inheritance, succession, legacy and 
transfer taxes paid by the plaintiff as 
executor to certain States before ascer- 
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taining the amount of such charitable 
bequests. 

On or about the 20th day of June, 
1925, the plaintiff received a letter from 
said Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
notifying it that a deficiency in Federal 
estate tax in the sum of $3,404.72 had 
been assessed against it as executor of 
decedent’s estate. 


Additional Tax Paid _ 
| And Claim for Refund Filed 


On or about the 9th day of November, 
1925, the plaintiff as such executor paid 
to the defendant Collector as aforesaid, 
under protest, the sum of $3,404.72. On 
or about the 30tk day of November, 1925, 
the plaintiff as such executor filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, a 
claim for réfund in the sum of $3,206.72. 
On or about the 8th day of May, 1926, 
said claim for refund was rejected by 
the said Commissioner in its entirety. 

The case involves, primarily, the appli- 
cation of Section 403 (a) (3) 
Revenue Act of 1921 to the facts in the 
case at bar. That Section provides that 
for the purpose of computing the Fed- 
eral Estates Tax, there shall be deducted 
from the value of the gross estate “(3) 
The amount of all bequests, legacies, de- 
vises, or transfers * * * to or for 
the use of any corporation organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, including the encouragement 
of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to any private 
stockholder or individual * * * 


Question Purpose 
Of Organization 

The question then is this—Is 
United Workers a corporation 
ganized and operated exclusively” for 
any of the purposes mentioned in the 
Act? 

That this corporation is operated ex- 
clusivelvy for charitable purposes is suf- 
ficiently clear from the evidence. Nor 
does the Government question that. It 
rests its case on the proposition that no 
matter what the exclusive activities of 
the corporation are in fact it was not or- 
ganized exclusively for charitable pur- 
poses. ; 

The suggestion is made, and we think 
correctly, that in order to determine for 
what purposes a corporation ‘s_ or- 
ganized, we must look | to its charter. 
Whatever may be the form of its actual 
organization it is the charter that de- 
fines the scope of the corporate purpose. 

In the instant case that purpose is set 
forth in the following language: “The 
object for which said corporation is cre- 
ated is the promotion of practical 
benevolence in the city of New Haven.” 


the 
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Benevolence Claimed Not 
Necessarily Charity 

The defendant contends that “benevo- 
lence” is not necessarily “charity,” and 
that therefore, the corporate organiza- 
tion is not “exclusively” for a charitable 
purpose. For the purpose of sustaining 
this contention it invokes the rule that 
statutes exempting property from taxa- 
tion must be strictly construed. 

The rule of strict construction is in the 
interest of public policy and when a 
higher public policy dictates a more lib- 
eral attitude an exception will be found. 
Bequests for public purposes operate in 
aid of good government; they perferm 
by private means what ultimately would 
have to be done at public expense. 

In such cases, exemption from tax- 
ation is not a matter of grace or favor; 
it is rather an act of public justice. The 
reason for the rule of narrow scrutiny 
does not apply to such cases. 

The question then reduces itself to this 
—Is a corporation organized for the pro- 
motion of practical benevolence a char- 
itable corporation within the intendment 
of the exemption? 

It is claimed that the word “benevo- 
lence” connotes a broader sphere than 
“charity.” We have not, however, been 
furnished with any illustrations in point. 
Learned for the Government 


counsel 


have failed to point out just what cor- | 


porate activities might be regarded as 
“benevolent” and yet not “charitable.” 
I am unable to conceive of any expendi- 
ture of corporate funds for a “benev- 
' olent” purpose which, in its broadest 
sense may not be considered “charitable.” 


Bequests Are Held to 
Be Within Exemption 

However, the opposition not be- 
tween the word charity and the word 
benevolence. For the charter prefixes 
the word “practical” to the word “benev- 
It is the promotion of “prac- 
that was the aim of 
the incorporators. Ifa “benevolent” act 
may conceivably not be “charitable,” 
“practical benevolence” assuredly 
nothing but an euphemism connoting 
naught else but charity. 

I am of the opinion therefore, that the 
United Workers were organized for a 
purpose within the intendment of the ex- 
emption and that bequests to the cor- 
poration are to be deducted from the 
gross assets in computing the base upon 
which to assess the estate tax. 

The other question in the case involves 
the overpayment of $842.58 arrived at by 
the action of the Department in deduct- 
ing approximately $21,000 from the total 
amount of exemptions. This sum com- 
prises the various inheritance tax levies 
made by different States, upon the vari- 
ous charitable bequests made by the 
testatrix. 

The Government took the position that 
these sums were not part of the sums 
actually received by the beneficiaries and 
that they are, therefore, properly tax- 
able. This position opposes that taken 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Edwards v. Slocum, 264 U. 8S. 
61—and cannot be sustained. 

But, it is urged that the specified 
ground for a refund of this amount was 
not urged in the plaintiff’s claim for re- 
fund, and that the plaintiff is therefore, 
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Taxpayer Is Allowed 


To Recover Payment 


Recovery Permitted on Ground 
Not Specified in Claim for 
Refund Filed. 


precluded from setting up this ground in 
this action. 

I am unable to draw any such con- 
clusion from a study of the statute. 

Obviously the statute requires nothing 
more than that a claim for refund be 
duly filed with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. In order to induce favor- 
able action, a claimant will assign as 
many grounds for such refund as he is 
cognizant of. 


Statute Does Not Require 
| That Grounds Be Specified 


It is not to be expected that a claim- 
ant will conceal a valid grkund for a re- 
fund merely in order to obtain an op- 
portunity of incurring the expenses of 
litigation. It to be observed that 
whether claimant assigned grounds or 
not, the statute merely requires that he 
file his claim for refund. 

To hold, therefore, that a plaintiff is 
precluded from asserting a reason for re- 
fund that he has not advanced in his 
notice of claim is to read a condition 
into: the statute not legislated by Con- 
gress. To assert that Congress has the 
power to impose any condition it sees 
fit to the grant of a right to sue the 
sovereign is true enough, but also ir- 
relevant. ‘ ‘ 

The question here is—What is the con- 
dition that Congress has actually im- 
; posed? The defendant cites and relies 
| upon Tucker v. Alexander, 15 Fed. (2d) 
356 (U. S. D. Index I, Page 3169), and 
Red Wing Malting Co. v. Alexander, 15 
Fed. (2d) 626 (U. S. D. Index I, Page 
3398), both decided in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

If these decisions interpreted a statute 
fixing a rate, or determining a duty of a 
collector, I should, in the absence of any 
decisions in this Circuit, feel myself 
constrained to follow them, regardless 
of my personal views. But a conflict 
of opinion in the instant case could not 
constitute a source of embarrassment to 
administration officials entrusted with 
the enforcement of the Revenue laws. 


Facts Do Not Support 


Defendant’s Contention 

With due deference, therefore, to the 
judgment of that court, I find myself 
unable to accept its conclusions—the 
more so, as that court has failed in 
either case to quote the specific phrase- 
ology in the statute upon which it relies. 

Independent of this, the facts as dis- 
closed in this record ought not to sup- 
port the defendant’s contention, for it 
appears that in the various communica- 
tions received by the executor from the 
Commissioner with reference to the audit 
and review of the Estate Tax return, it 
was stated that the deduction for char- 
itable bequests was reduced from ap- 
| proximately $874,000 to approximately 
$794,000 and in each instance 
stated that no deduction was made 
on account of the bequests to the 
United Worke @, for the reason that this 
organization was held not to be within 
the provisions of Section 403 (a) (3) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 

In none of these communications was 
there any suggestion that this reduction 
of the amount of the deduction for 
charitable bequests was due to anything 
except the disallowance of the exemp- 
tion covering bequests to the United 
Workers. Consequently, when the claim 
for refund was prepared and filed, the 
action” of the Department in disallowing 
the deduction of the bequests to the 
United Workers was the only ground 
specified. 

After the claim for refund was re- 
jected, it developed that the amount of 
the bequests to the United Workers was 
in the neighborhood of $60,000 and con- 
sequently did not account for the entire 
reduction of $80,000 in the amount of 
the charitable bequests. 


Difference Due Also 
To Deducting Taxes 


The conclusion was natural that this 
difference was due to the action of the 
Department in deducting from _ the 
amount of the charitable bequests not 
only the bequests to the United Workers, 
but also the inheritance taxes payable 
to Connecticut and other States which 
were, in fact, payable out of the residue 
and hence reduced the amount of the 
residue actually passing to the exempt 
corporations. 

Quite unintentionally 
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it was 








the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue, by failing to make any | 


reference to its action in subtracting 


these State inheritance taxes and by re- | 


ferring solely to the matter of the 
United Workers, misled the plaintiff 
with the result that the claim for re- 
fund only referred to the matter of the 
United Workers. 

In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment cannot now urge this technical de- 
fense to this part of the claim for re- 
fund. 


| Court Finds Plaintiff 
Entitled to Taxes Paid 


If this technical defense is sustained | 


it will require a new claim for refund 
to be filed and if that is denied a new 
action will have to be brought, resulting 


in considerable delay and additional ex- | 


pense to the taxpayer, all of which is 
occasioned solely by the failure of the 
Bureau itself to give the taxpayer any 
notice of the position taken by it in 
regard to this phase of the matter. 
Finding for the plaintiff on both 
features of the case, judgment may be 
rendered for the plaintiff to recover the 
amount set forth in the stipulation to 
| which reference has already been made, 
and counsel may submit findings ac- 
cordingly. 
| _ June 2, 1927, - 
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? Securities 


“Wash Sales” Rules 


In Tax Laws Made 
Clear by Attorney 


Loss of Money on Securities 
Sale Not Deductible if 
Same Kind Are Bought 

in 60-Day Period. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1210. 

An interpretation of the “wash sales” 
provisions of section 214(a)5 of the 
1924 and 1926 Revenue Acts has been 
made by the General Counsel of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


The opinion, in full text, follows: 

An opinion has been requested relative 
to the interpretation of sections 214(a)5 
and 204(a)11 of the Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926. 

Under the terms of section 214(a)5 
no deduction for any loss claimed to 
have been sustained in any sale of se- 
curities is allowable, where it appears 
that within the 30 days before or after 
the date of such sale the taxpayer pur- 
chased substantially identical property, 
and the property so acquired was held 
by the taxpayer for any period after 
such sale. The fact, on account: of 
which a loss from the sale of securities 
is disallowed, is the purchase by the tax- 
payer within 30 days before or after 
the sale of substantially identical prop- 
erty to that sold. One such purchase 
within the prescribed 60-day period is 
sufficient to result in the disallowance 
of the loss, whether such purchase takes 
place in the first half of the proscribed 
period or in the second half—that is, 
whether within 30 days before the sale 
or within 30 days after the sale. The 
making of other such purchase’ in ad- 
dition to the first purchase of substan- 
tially identical property within the 60- 
period is therefore immaterial. 

Where there are numerous purchases 
within the prescribed period it seems 
natural and logical to consider the first 
as the purchase on account of the mak- 
ing of which the loss on the sale is not 
| allowable. Such a rule is analogots to 
the principle stated in article 39 of Reg- 
ulations 65 and 69 that when “shares 
of stock in a corporation are sold from 
lots purchased at different dates and at 
different prices and the identity of the 
lots can not be determined, the stock 
sold shall be charged :.gainst the earliest 
purchases of such stock.” This rule be- 
comes important in the application of 
the provisions of section 204(a)11, 
which are to the effect that if substan- 
tially identical property was” acquired 
after December 31, 1920, “in place of 
stock or securities which were sold or 
disposed of and in respect of which loss 
was not allowed as a deduction” under 
section 214(a)5, the basis in the case of 
the property so acquired shall be the 
basis in the case of the securities so sold 
or disposed of, except that if the re- 
purchase price was in excess of the sale 
price such basis shall be increased in 
the amount of the difference, or if the 
repurchase price was less than the sale 
price such basis shall be decreased in 
the amount of the difference. In line 
with the rule above suggested, the first 
purchase of securities (provided the pur- 
chased securities are substantially iden- 
tical with those sold) within the pro- 
scribed period should be regarded as 
made up of the substantially identical 
| property which was acquired in place of 
the securities, the loss upon the sale of 
which disallowed, regardless of 
whether such first purchase was made 
within the 30-day period before the sale 
or within the 30-day period after the 
sale. To hold that securities purchased 
within the proscribed period but before 
the sale are not securities acquired in 
place of the securities sold would necessi- 
tate the disallowance of the loss sus- 
tained in making the sale, and in addi- 
tion (except in cases where there is also 
a purchase after the sale) would result 
in depriving the taxpayer of the right, 
which Congress intended he should have, 
to carry the new securities at a basis 
which ultimately will result in the return 
to him of his entire investment tax free. 

Stated simply, the “wash sales” pro- 
visions operate as follows: A taxpayer 
who has purchased securities which have 
decreased in value is prevented from tak- 
ing a loss for income tax purposes by 
selling the sécurities if, within 30 days 
prior to the sale or 30 days afterward, 
he purchases other similar securities. In 
such a case the indicated loss is not 
an allowable deduction, but the amount 
thereof may be added to the purchase 
price of the new securities in arriving 
at the basis to be used in determining 
gain or loss upon the subsequent sale 
of those securities. Thus, while the tax- 
payer cannot prematurely claim losses, 
he is allowed eventually to receive the 
return of his entire investment tax free, 

G. C. M. 1210, 
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Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
esces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed 
by the docket number and the- volume 
and page of the report.) 

Armstrong, Bird, 3297—6—384. 

Armstrong, J. H., 3297—6—384. 

Blair Veneer Co., 6703—5—886. 

Capitol Park Hotel Corporation, 7705 
—5—1160, 

Foster & Glassell, Ltd., 9232—5—118. 

Greenville Coal Co, 8784—3—1323. 

Iron City Improvement Co. 2138— 
4—305, 

Kaufman, Harry S., 
823; 11845—5—g03, 

Leflang, KE. M. F., 7309—6 

Levin, N., 6444—5—892. 

L’Hommedieu & Sons Co., Charles F,, 
5902—6—41, 


_Milling Moore 


Ltd. 8154—5— 
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Returns 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


D'STRAINT: Collection: 1921 Act.—Issuance of notice and demand does not 

constitute commencement of proceeding by distraint under provisions of 
Sec. 250(d) of 1921 Act, held by General Counsel of Bureau.—G. C. M. 760A. 
—Yearly Index Page 1318, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


EXEMPTIONS: Estate Tax: Charitable Organizations: Sec. 403 (a) (3) of 

1921 Act.—-A bequest to corporation organized for promotion of practical 
benevolence is within inténdment of exemption provision of Section 403 (a) 
(3) of Revenue Act of 1921, by which bequests to charitable organizations are 
exempt from Federal Estate Tax.—The Union and New Haven Trust Co. 
Executor, v. Robert O. Eaton, Collector (District Court District of Conn.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1318, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


NCOME TAX: Revenue Act of 1921: Decision of Supreme Court.—1. Income— 


Unlawful Business. 
to the income tax. 


Gains realized from illicit traffic in liquor are subject 
An unlawful or prohobited business is not exempt from 
the payment of taxes that if lawful it would have to pay. 

Fifth Amendment—Self-incrimination—Income Tax Returns. 


2. Constitution— 
The protection 


against self-incrimination afforded by the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is not infringed by the statutory requirement for a return of income de- 


rived from crime. 


The return is required by law and must be filed. A claim 


of privilege from answering any question on the return cannot be determined 
finally by the taxpayer, but should be Maimed in the return so that it may be 
passed upon.—Treasury Decision based on United States v. Manly S. Sullivan, 
United States Supreme Court (United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 812, 


Vol. II). T. D. 4028. 


[NCOME TAX: Revenue Act of 1921: Decision of Court.—1. Life Insurance 


Companies: Gross Income: Deductions. 


Under the provisions of the Reve- 


aue Act of 1921 a life insurance company is not taxed on its interest realized 
from tax-exempt securities when such interest is included in gross income under 
she provisions of Section 244 but is deducted therefrom in computing net income 


ander the provisions of Section 245 (a) (1). 


Reserve. 


2. Deductions: Percentage of 


Under the provisions of Section 245 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 


1921 a life insurance company is entitled to deduct only an amount equal to 
the excess, if any, of 4 per cent of the mean of its reserves over the interest 
received from tax-exempt securities (Sec. 245 (a) (1); and the use of said 
interest as a measure of the deduction allowed does not impair the exemption 


from taxation of such interest. 


8. Constitutionality: Discrimination. 


The 


constitutional requirement of uniformity in the application of Federal Statutes 
refers only to geographical uniformity and jn construing the provisions of 
Section 245 (a) (1) and (2) of the Revenue Act of 1921 the circumstance that 
one company may have more tax-exempt securities than another, or none at 
all, does not result in discrimination nor destroy geographical uniformity of 
operation.—Treasury Decision 4035 based on the decision of the United States 
Court of Claims in the case of National Life Insurance Company v. The United 
States (The United States Daily, Yearly Index II, Page 84.) T. D. 4035. 


I IENS: Priority: Form of Filing: 1926 Act.—Notice of lien for taxes recorded 
4 in proper office in book of miscellaneous liens, even though in abbreviated 
form and not indexed, held: Effective under 1926 Act~—G. C. M. 1089.—Yearly 


Index Page 1318, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


I OSSES: “Wash Sales:” Secs. 214(a)5 1924 and 1926 Acts.—lInterpretation 
4 of “wash sales” provisions of Sec. 214(a)5 of 1924 and 1926 Acts rendered 
by General Counsel of Bureau.—G. C. M. 1210.—Yearly Index Page 1318, Col. 


4 (Volume II.) 


EFUNDS: Specification of Grounds for Refund.—Taxpayer can recover 
overpayment of tax on a ground not specified in claim for refund filed 
with Commissioner.—The Union and New Haven Trust Co., Executor v. 
Robert O. Eaton, Collector (District Court, District of Connecticut.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1318, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ETURNS: Husband and Wife: Election: Basis: Sec. 227(a), 1926 Act.— 
Filing of joint return by husband and wife constitutes election as to basis 

to be used, and, they are precluded from subsequently filing separate returns 
even though thy propose to do so prior to expiration of period specified for 
filing of returns, held: Interpreting Sec. 227(a), 1926 Act.—I. T. 2367.—Yearly 


Index Page 1318, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


Issuance of Notice and Demand Does Not 


Fulfill Law’for Commencement of Suit) 


General Counsel of Bureau of Internal Revenue Explains 
Provisions Governing Proceedings by Distraint. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF March —, 1925, by action of the Bureau, 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 760A. 


The issuance of notice and demand 
does not constitute the commencement 
of a proceeding by distraint under: pro- 
visions of section 250(d) @f the 1921 
Revenue Act, the General Counscl of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
held in G. C. M. 760A. 

The opinion, in full text, is as, fol- 
lows: 

The taxpayer, the M Company, filed 
its 1917 return on March 27, 1918, show- 
ing a tax liability of 3x dollars. Its 1918 
return was filed April 15, 1919, and dis- 
closed a tax liability of 8x dollars. 


On November —, 1920, the October 
income tax assessment list was signed 
by the Commissioner. On that list there 
were assessed a deficiency in tax of 48x 
dollars for the year 1917, and a deficiency 
in tax of 37x dollars for the year 1918. 
On November —, 1920, the collector 
mailed to the taxpayer notice and de- 
mand for the payment of the deficiencies 
in tax. The taxpayer, on November —, 
1920, filed a claim for the abatement of 
these taxes totaling 85x dollars. On 


Saini a 
5—1060. 


Pacific Coast Redwood Co., 1847-—5— 
423. 

Palais de Modes, 5502—5—189. 

Pantazas, Charles, 3382—5—975. 

Pantazas, James, 3382—5—975. 

Paris Cloak, Suit & Millinery House, 
5500—5—189. 

Pine Bluff Compress & Warehouse Co., 
7989 —5—938. 

Pittard, J. T., 1804—5—929. 

Pomonis, Dennis, 3382—5—975. 

Pomonis, Spiro, 3382—5—975. 

Retailers Fire Insurance Co., 3733—3 
—1186. 

Sachs, Charles H., 7561—6—68. 
Wood Bros. Thresher Co., 5877—4— 
43. 

Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd., 2653 
—5—1248. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Collins-McCarthy Candy Co., 4302— 
1—1280. 

Curran, Maurice J., 793-—5—180. 

Keen, Herbert Ide, 8423—-6—275. 

Saga, Margaret Olivia, estate of, 5S82 
—6—36. 

Slocum, Herbert Jermain, et al., exec- 
utorg, 5882--6—36~ 


the tax liability for 1917 was reduced 
by 6x dollars. On April —, 19238, the 
taxpayer filed a second claim in abate- 
ment for 1917 in the amount of 42x dol- 
lars (the difference between the defi- 
ciency in tax assessed for that year on 
the October, 1920, assessment list. and 
the amount abated on March —, 1923). 


Tax Liability 
Reduced by Bureau 


After full consideration of the evidence 
on record, including that furnished by 
the taxpayer in support af its claims for 
abatement, the Bureau“in.May, 1926, fur- 
ther reduced the tax liability for the 
year 1917 by x dollars and that for 1918 
by 9x dollars. These actions resulted 
in a tax liability for 1917 of 41x dollars 
and for 1918 of 28x dollars, which re- 
mains unsatisfied. 


The taxpayer was advised by letter of 
April =-, 1926, of the final adjustments 
made, which letter was accompanied by 
a statement and schedule showing in de- 
tail the bases of the adjustments. The 
letter, however, while fully informative, 
did not contain the usual paragraph ad- 
vising the taxpayer ofits right to appeal 
to the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals and of the procedure incident to 
acquiescence in the Bureau’s determina- 
tion of tax liability for the years in- 
volved. 


No appeal was taken by the taxpayer, 
and in due course the collector, on June 
—, 1926, mailed to the taxpayer a Form 
17 (Notice and demand for the payment 
of tax), the amounts therein being those 
resulting from the adjustments made 
necessary in the course of audit. On 
July —, 1926, a second notice and de- 
mand was mailed by the collector, but, 
as no payment was made, the collector, 
on July —, 1926, issued and served a dis- 
traint warrant on the taxpayer and on 
the bank where it maintained an account. 


The taxpayer, under date of August 
s—» 1926, complained that it had never 
received a 60-day letter informing the 
taxpayer “that the Commissioner had 
determined to reject the abatement 
claims in a stated amount, and further 
advising the taxpayer of its right to file 
an appeal to the Untied States Beard 
of Tax Appeals in accordance with the 


provisions. of section 283(e) of the Rev. | 


enue Act of 1926,” and requested that 
the collector be directed to withdraw his 
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Liens ee: * 


Separate Tax Return 


By Husband and Wife 
| Barred by Election 


Amendment of Joint  Ac- 
count of Income Previously 


Filed Held Properly 
Rejected. 


TREASURY DECISION, I. T. 2367. 

The filing of a joint return by hus- 
band-and wife constitutes an election as 
to the basis to be used, and they are pre- 
cluded from subsequently filing separate 
returns even though they propose to do 
so prior to the expiration of the period 
specified for the filing of returns, the 
Bureau of. Internal Revenue has ruled 
in I. T. 2367, interpreting section 227(a) 
of. the 1926 Revenue Act. 

The ruling, in full text, follows: 

A and wife filed a joint return for 1926 
on February 9, 1927. On March 2, 1927, 
the taxpayers decided it was advane 
tageous to file separate returns; ther 
fore, separate amended returns wer 
submitted to the collector of inteynal 
revenue, which he declined to accep 


Statute Is Cited. 

I. T. 2192 (C. B. IV-2, 68) provides in 
part as follows: 

“Held, that where a husband and wife 
for 1921 filed a joint return or separate 
returns prior to the publication of Office 
Decision 1372 on June 26, 1922, they are 
not precluded from filing amended re- 
turns for that year on the other basis; 
that where a husband and wife filed a 
joint return or separate returns subse- 
quent to the date of publication of Office 
Decision 1372, they will be deemed to 
have made an election and therefore be 
barred from filing amended returns on 
the other basis.” 

The taxpayers contend that this ruling 
is not applicable to them, inasmuch as 
the amended returns were filed prior to 
March 15, 1927, and that prior to that 
date a definite election has not been 
made. A ruling is requested on the point 
involved. 

Provisions of Revenue Act. 

Section 227(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides in part as follows: 

“(a) Returns * * * shall be made 
on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of the fiscal 
year, or, if the return is made on the 
basis of the calendar year, then the re- 
turn shall be made on or before the 15th 
day of March: * * *.” ; 

It is, therefore, held that the filing o 
a joint return at any time within the pe- 
riod specified for the filing of returns, as 
above set forth, constitutes an elggtion 
as to the basis to be used for that ‘€ 

™~ 





Accordingly, in the instant case the ‘@Fx~ 
payers are precluded from filing separz¥e 
returns. 

L. 'T.. 2367. 


Tax Lien, Not Indexed, 
Effective if Recorded 


Takes Priority Over Mortgage 
Filed Later, Rules Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C, 
M. 1089. 


Notice of lien for taxes recorded in 
the proper office of record in the book of 
miscellaneous. liens, even though in an 
abbreviated form and not indexed, is* 
effective. An opinion to this effect has 
been rendered by the General Counsel of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. 
t 1089, interpreting the 1926 Revenue 

ct. 


The opinion, in full text, follows: l 

A tax was legally due from A; de- 
mand therefor was properly made; he 
either refused or neglected to pay the 
same, and, thereupon, the collector filed 
the lien authoyized ‘by section 3186 of 
the Revised Statutes. - 


The representatives of certain inter- 
ested parties contend ‘that under the 
State law, in order to be effective against 
any mortgagee, purchaser, or judgment® 
creditor, the Federal tax lien must not 
only be filed but must also be recorded 
and indexed. 


They state that in the instant 2 the 
_Tegister of deeds entered the notice of 
lien in a book entitled “Miscellaneous 
liens,” to which there is no index; that 
the data so entered are incomplete; and 
that the procedure taken was inadequate 
to constitute constructive notice of a 
lien against the particular property in 
question. 

With regard to these matters, it seems 
to be clear that the collector complied 
with the terms of the Federal law. Evi- 
dently he filed the notice of lien for 
taxes in the proper office of record. “A « 
record of the notice was duly made. 

The data relating to the notice re- 
corded in the book of miscellaneous liens, 
even though in an abbreviated form, af- 
forded sufficient information to indicate 
to an experienced searcher of records 
that the Federal Government had filed 
a lien for taxes against the said A and 
to cause the searcher to make further 
inquiry in case he was uncertain of the 
precise signficance of the entries. 

If the bank, an interested party, was 
a mortgagee, as alleged, and if the mort- 
gage was executed and recorded prior 
to the registration of the Federal tax 
lien under section 3186, as amended, and 
if there is no question about the validity 
or bona fides of the mortgage, the mort- 
gage indebtedness would be and is en- 
titled to priority over the taxes. (In 
re Fahnestock Manufacturing Co., 7 Fed, 
(2d), 777.) ‘ 

If, however, the tax lien was filed &#d 
recorded first, the claim for taxes is en- 

| titled to priority over any mortgage 
that was never recorded or one that w’ 
recorded after the notice of the tax lien 
was entered. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


A . 


a 


Commerce 


iy 
British Trade Position Is Generally Satisfactory; 


as 


‘Money Rates Reported 


Firm in Great Britain 


‘Coal Situation Unchanged; Iron 
and Steel Production High; 
Petroleum Imports Heavy. 


The British trade situation is “gener- 
ally satisfactory,” according to a report 
‘from the Assistant Commercial Attache 
at London, Charles E. Lyon. The coal 
business, however, remains unsatisfac- 
tory, he states, although unemployment 
in other industries has been reduced and 
production, including iron and steel, is 
. high. 

The British business report is part of 
the weekly review of world business con- 
ditions issued by. the Department of 
Commerce July 8. The full text of the 
report together with a summary of con- 

qiitions existing in other world ngarkets, 


3 based on cables and other reports re- 


- egived in the Department, follows: 


With the notable exception of the coal 
business, the British trade position is 
generally satisfactory. 


The large volumes of orders which ac- 
cumulated during the 1926 period of in- 
dustrial disability have now practically 
been worked off, and the active period 
of making up arrears is being succeeded 

- by pne of cautious buying which is ex- 

..-pected in London to last until 
dominant price factor becomes more 

- stable. The present and anticipated 
hand-to-mouth business, however, is ex- 
pected to prove sufficient to maintain 
factory operations until the placement 
of autumn orders. So far this year in- 
dustrial activity has shown a consistent 
improvement, 


Unemployment Reduced 


Over Last Year 


The general unemployment figure, 
which includes all persons (wholly un- 
employed and temporarily stopped) reg- 
istered for work at employment ex- 


\» changes was 987,300 on June 20 as com- 


pared with 1,034,000 near the end of 
-April, 1926 (the latest figure previous to 
the coal stoppage). Wholly unemployed 
males so registered on June 20 aggre- 


. gated 527,600. 


Bank clearings during the first six 


‘‘“months of 1927 were 5 per cent above 


the volume for the first half of 1926; 
while the industrial production volume 
has been the greatest since the war. The 
* irgn and steel outputs have been espe- 
ci®@lly large. Idle tonnage has been de- 


easing substantially. 
i‘ Foreign trade value figures are not 
“considered an adequate measure of the 


real movement by quantities which in 
many respects is very encouraging. The 
apparent slowing up im activity during 
. the latter part of June has to do with 


** “the inventory period and the preparation 
;,-of bank balance sheets while the summer 
** holiday slack is already beginning al- 


2 


though it is no more pronounced than 
usual. 

The general financial position is 
strong; the Government budget shows 
a decline in first quarter expenditures 
as compared with a year ago. Money 
rates are firm. No early change is ex- 
pected in London in the Bank of England 
discount rate. There have been heavy 
capital issues during the past two 
months and the foreign loan market has 
been strong. 

The automotive industry made more 
progress during the first half of 1927 
than did any other line of the engineer- 
ing trade. American cars have sold ex- 
ceptionally well and imports from the 
United States greatly exceeded those for 
the same period of /1926. 

Tron and Steel Production 
High But Prices Lower 
“ Tron and steel production is 


high; 


prices are lower and inquiries are better | 


because of firmer Continental prices. 
However, buying continues cautious and 
is mainly to cover current needs. The 
output is well above the pre-war monthly 
average while domestic consumption of 
‘steel is 30 per cent higher. The price 
of coke is now back to the pre-war level. 
The metals trade is irregular with 

* some indications of increasing demand 
for major metals. The equalizatign of 
American and European copper prices 
restitied in stimulation of European de- 
mand and quieting local criticisms of the 
‘previous price situation. Prices of tin 
reached £300 a ton the latter part of 
June, but then declined. British stocks 
are reported small. Consumption con- 
tinues low due to dullness in the Welsh 
tinplate industry. Mercury prices are 
somewhat below the recent high level and 
imports are heavy with London stocks 


«4 apparently substantial. 


Prices of raw rubber have reacted 
. somewhat after reaching the lowest point 
in two years, the partial recovery being 
attributed in London partly to official 
statements that abolition of the export 
restriction scheme is not contemplated 


.. by the Government and that no grounds 


, exist for rumors regarding an‘ alteration 
in the pivotal price. 
Petroleum imports and consumption 
,continue at record rates. Imports of 
crude oil so far this year are 37 per 
-ent above the previous high record and 
40 per cent above receipts for the com- 
parable period of 1926. Imports of all 
other mineral oils are 6 per cent above 
the previous highest level. 
.Coal Situation 
«Remains Unchanged 
The coal situation is unchanged, al- 
though a slightly better tone is prevail- 
ing. Exports continue at a fairly satis- 
factory rate in view of competitive con- 


«2 ditions and prices are steady at relatively 


we 


glow levels. Best Welsh admiralty is sell- 
ing for 21s a ton as compared with 32s 
: last December and 25s and 6d in April, 


the , 


| registered 
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Automobiles 


Conditions in Other World Markets Summarize 


this year has been about 2 per cent be- 
low the pre-stoppage average. As’ em- 
ployment has averaged about 8 per cent 
less than before the 1926 stoppage a 
larger output per manshift is now being 
obtained. The merger of the Amalga- 
mated and United Collieries has’ been 
officially approved. 

Sales of cotton yarn during June were 
disappointing, being less than output. 


Exports were less than in May, when | 4 


shipments abroad were the largest for 
any month within 10 years. The Cotton 
Yarn Association (Ltd.), an association 
representing the large majority of spin- 
ners using American cotton, has recom- 
mended that effective July 4 curtailment 
in the American section be extended to 
cover 50 per cent of full time capacity 
in the case of yarns ranging in count 
from 32 to 42; a slight reduction is also 
recommended in the case of certain finer 
counts. The American section is now 
working about 75 per cent of full time. 
Cloth exports are restricted and buyers 
are hopeful of lower prices. 

Summary of conditions existing in the 
world’s markets based on cables and 
other reports received in the Department 
of Commerce: 

Austria—The improved industrial and 
trade situation is reflected in increased 
dmands of the local banks for accom- 
modation, and likewise in the condition 
of the National Bank, where note cir- 
culation has advanced along with dis- 
count items and a corresponding shift 
in current accounts; currency covering 
decreased to 50.7 per cent on June 7, 
as against 58.4 per cent at the end of 
last year, and 59.3 per cent at the end 
of June last year. 

The textile mills are for the most part 
operating close to normal capacity, be- 
lieved due in considerable part to in- 
creased demands from the German mar- | 
ket. Prices of finished cotton textile 
goods have not advanced in the same 
measure as raw cotton prices but it is 
reported that the cotton spinners fee] 
that present cotton prices are fully as 
high as the general trade situation 
justifies and are now inclined to await 
developments on the new crop. 





Warm Weather Stimulates 
General Trade in Canada 


Canada—General trade has been stim- 
ulated by warm weather. Hide and 
leather prices are still advancing but 
potato prices have declined on the in- | 
fluence of lower quotations for the new 
United States crop. The building trades 
continue busy. The index number of 
security prices at Montreal and Toronto 
fell 15 points during the week ended 
June 25. 

Greater activity in manufacturing, 
construction, transportation and mining 
raised the figure of employment on June 
1 to the highest level in seven years. 
The volume of building contracts 
awarded during the first half of this 
year totaled over 191 million dollars, 
a decline in value of 1.6 per cent from 
the record of last year, although the 
volume was well maintained, Montreal 
has been selected as the site for the air- 
ship mooring mast to be erected by the 
Canadian government at an estimated 
cost of $375,000. 

Czechoslovakia—The 
Czechoslovak industrial situation, ap- 
parent for some time past, is being 
further extended by the continued satis- 
factory volume of exports and the 
domestic restocking of raw materials, 
now taking place. Practically all indus- 
tries, with few exceptions, are averaging 
near capacity production. Money rates 
have stiffened somewhat as a result of 
greater demand. 

In general, prospects may be said to | 
be good, except for the trade losses 
which are being brought about through 
the abrogation of the commercial treaty 
with Austria. A reform of the direct tax 
system, providing reductions, has been 
made effective through legislation; some 
of the reductions have been made re- 
troactive to January. May foreign trade 
another favorable balance. 
Commercial failures, as well 2s unem- 





revival in the 


ployment, showed declines. 


| 


as 26. } 
Sah Tone average weekly production so far 
Fy 


Greece Plans Loan 
To Stabilize Drachma 


Greece—Drachma exchange has con- | 
tinued to improve, reaching a new high 
of $0.013642 recently as compared with 
$0.012983 on June 1, in response to 
more stabilized conditions. The pro- 
posed budget for 1927-28 as presented | 
to Parliament shows a deficit of 49,000,- 
000 drachmas; this report includes defi- | 
cits from previous years totaling 2,551,- | 
000 drachmas. | 

In this respect it is indicated that the | 
approval of the League of Nations will 
be asked for an additional loan to cover 
the budget deficit and for foreign credits 
for the purpose of stabilizing drachma 
exchange. On June 6 the discount rate 
at the National Bank of Greece was 
reduced from 11 to 10 per cent. 

Hungary—Imports in April amounted 
to 92,300,000 pengo, and exports to 53,- 
700,000, leaving an adverse trade bai- 
ance of 38,606,000 pengo. The adverse 
trade balance for the first four months 
of 1927 amounts to 118,400,000 pengo, 
compared with an adverse balance of 
52,000,000 in the same period of 1926. 

Insolvencies in April numbered 86, 
of which 9 were bankruptcies and 77 
forced settlements, compared with a 
total of 109 in April, 1926. State rev- 
enues collected in the first 10 months of 
the present fiscal year amounted to 
736,600,000 pengo, as contrasted with 
649,500,000, and an amount of 668,- 
300,000 pengo collected in the 
period last year. 

Italy—Italian bank note circulation 
showed still further decrease on May 
31 when total circulation amounted to 
17,446,924,000 lire. This is a reduction 
of 140,000,000 lire from the figures of 
April 30 and 898,200,000 lire lower than | 
the total obtaining on December 31, | 
1926. 

Latvia—Latvia’s foreign trade for the 
first quarter shows a decrease in the 


same 


: decreased to 833,000,000 yen. 


Canada Experiences 
Stimulation of Trade 


Manila Copra Market Steady; 
Business Continues Season- 
ally Dull in Australia. 


total value of both exports and imports 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926, and a reduction in the un- 
favorable trade balance from 16,805,000 
lats to 5,635,000 lats (lat equals $0.193). 
With the exception of coal, decreases oc- 
curred in value of importations of nearly 
all leading articles. Increases in practi- 
cally all the leading export items, par- 
ticularly lumber, took place during the 
quarter. 

Poland—Preliminary data on collec- 
tions of revenues from taxation and State 
Monopolies, which are estimated in the 
budget to yield about 90 per cent of all 
the State revenues, indicate an increase 
of 10 per cent over the receipts from 
the same sources in April last (178,400,- 
000 zlotys against 162,800,000 zlotys); 
a proportionate excess of 30 per cent over 
the annual budgetary estimates, and an 
increase of 50 per cent over May, 1926. 

Increased activity in the chief indus- 
tries and in building construction re- 
sulted in a decrease of more than 15 
per cent in the number of unemployed 
since the end of April. 

Sweden—It is reported that an agree- 
ment has been signed between the Gen- 
eral Swedish Electric Company and the 
Central Committee on Concessions of the 
U. S. S. R. Under the agreement the 
Swedish company receives a concession 
for the building of factories at Jaroslav 
for the manufacture of electric equip- 
ment. The agreement is for a period 
of 35 years. The company undertakes to 
produce annually 4,000,000 tons of equip- 
ment during 1930 and 1931. The com- 
pany is reported to already have orders 
amounting to several million crowns. 


Business Seasonally 


Dull in Australia 

Australia—Business continues season- 
ally dull in the large trading centers, and 
money is still tight. Rains are badly 
needed in some agricultural and pastoral 
sections. It is now estimated in Aus- 
tralia that the sugar export surplus for 
the latest crop will reach 100,000 tons. 
Wheat shipments improved somewhat 
during the week ending June 30. The 
final wool sale at Sydney showed no 
change in prices from the preceding 
sale. 

Japan—On account of extreme dry 
weather prevailing in Japan, rice trans- 
planting operations have been delayed 
and fear is expressed*in Tokyo as to this 
year’s crop. 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan 
on June 28 had increased to 1,456,000,000 
yen (1 yen equaled $0.4725, current ex- 
change), and advances to other banks 
The City 
of Yokohama has placed an increase av- 
eraging 100 per cent on its annual auto- 
mobile tax, which previously ranged from 
75 to 125 yen per car, according to seat- 
ing capacity. 

Netherlands East Indiés—Import busi- 
ness of Netherlands India continues in 
satisfactory condition. Some anxiety 
prevails in Soerabaya, however, on ac- 
count of difficulties which some Chinese 
sugar dealers are experiencing. Soera- 
baya is the commercial center of Java’s 
sugar district. 

Philippine Islands—Trans-Pacific serv- 
ice was inaugurated June 27 by the 
Radio Corporation of the Philippines. 
The strike of stevedores, reported last 
week, has been settled and the laborers 
have returned to work. The manila 
copra market is steady at slightly higher 
prices. Arrivals are still below normal, 
but exceed expectations. Two oil mills 
are now inoperative. The provincial 
equivalent of resecado (dried copra) de- 
livered at Manila is 13.12 pesos per picul 
of 139 pounds (1 peso equals $0.50). 

Abaca trade continues quiet with a 
slightly better undertone. Production is 
fairly heavy. The latest price quota- 
tions of 37 pesos per picul for grade F; 
I, 32; JUS, 25.50; JUK, 21; and L, 19.50, 
are slightly higher than last week. 


Sisal Shipments Total 
41.865 Bales for June 


All Except 748 Bales of Mexi- 
can Exports Sent to United 
States. 


Sisal shipments to the United States 
during June amounted to 41,117 bales, 
other countries taking 748 bales, accord- 
ing to a cable report received in the 
Department of Commerce from the Vice 
Consul at Progreso, Mexico, Hernan C. 
Vogenitz. The cable further stated that 
the stocks at Progreso on July 1 were 
94,457 bales and at Merida, Campeche 
and plantations, 125,000. The price was 
unchanged. 

June shipments of binder twine to the 
United States totaled 238 tons. 


Imports of Cotton Cloths 
In May Totaled $1,478,626 


American imports for consumption of 
countable cotton cloths in May amounted 
to 6,236,415 square yards valued at 
$1,478,626, according to figures just made 
public by the Textile Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Imports of unbleached not woven-fig- 
ured cotton cloths totaled 3,189,259 
square yards valued at $578,794. Im- 
ports of bleached not woven-figured cot- 
ton cloths were 84,154 yards, valued at 
$156,297. Imports of printed, dyed, col- 
ored, or woven-figured cotton cloths, in- 
cluding vat-dyed, were 1,445,943 square 
yards valued at $440,752. 

Imports of cotton cloths woven with 
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Lumber 


Tariff on Pendant 


d Watches Classified 


By Customs Court 


Ruling Relates to Timepieces 
With 19-Jewel Movements. 
Other Decisions 
Announced. 


New York, July 8.—A decision has 
just been handed down by the United 
States Customs Court fixing the proper 
tariff classification on pendant watches 
with movements having 19 jewels, the 
pendant cases being composed of plat- 
inum and set with diamonds and peals, 
and on a silk cord. On entry through 
the customs the Collector assessed duty 
on the pendant cases and cord, as jew- 
elry, at 80 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1428, 1922 Tariff Law, and on 
the movements, according to jewels, at 
the rate of $10.75 each under para- 
graph 367. 

The importers, Gaston Condas, the I. 
Ollendorff Co. and Hussa & Co., claimed 
various lower rates of duty. The court 
ruled that the movements were correctly 
assessed on entry, but that the pendant 
watch cases should have been taxed at 
only 45 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 367. 

Protests 93001-G-65230-24, etc.) 

Nubian Blacking Rate Lowered. 

Laing, Harrar & Chamberlain, of Phil- 
adelphia, have just been awarded a deci- 
sion lowering the tariff rate on certain 
imported Nubian blacking. In sum- 
marizing the Court’s conclusions in favor 
of the protestants, Judge Brown rules 
that Nubian blacking is properly classi- 
fiable as a spirit varnish containing 5 
per cent or more of methyl alcohol, at 
25 per cent ad valorem under the last 
clause of paragraph 77, 1922 Act, rather 
than at 80 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 24 of 
the said Act, as assessed by the Col- 
lector. 

(Protest 180002-G-70128.) 

Glue Is Classified. 

According to a ruling just decided by 
the United States Customs Court, grant- 
ing relief to Alex. Murphy & Co., of 
Philadelphia, so-called Yavan glue is 
properly classifiable under paragraph 29, 
Act of 1922, at 7 cents per pound and 
45 per cent of the peculiar values ap- 
propriate to that paragraph, as claimed 
by the importer, and not at 40 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent of the foreign 
market value under paragraph 24, as 
classified by the Collector. Judge Brown 
writes the opinion for the Court in this 
issue. 

(Protest 174736-G-70043.) 

Sodium Nitroprusside Free. 


In a decision just handed down, sus- 
taining a protest of Merck & Co., the 
United States Customs Court holds that 
Sodium Nitroprusside (Sodium Nitrofer- 
ricyanide), is properly free of duty un- 
der paragraph 1565, Tariff Act of 1922, 
and not dutiable as a chemical com- 
pound under paragraph 5, at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem, as classified 
by the Collector. The Court’s conclu- 
sions in the importer’s favor are written 
by Judge Brown. 

(Protest 205513-G-48629-26.) 


Bread-Buying Change 
Laid to Advertising 


Report Issued on Survey Show- 
ing Features Appealing Most 
to Housewives. 


Advertising of bread caused 9 per 
cent of the housewives interviewed in 
a recent survey of consumer demand for 
bakery products in Philadelphia and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to change brands of 
bread used, according to information 
contained in a preliminary report of the 
survey which has just been received by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
one of the cooperating agencies in mak- 
ing the survey. 

The report was prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, 
which cooperated with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the American 
Bakers’ Association, the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, and the Philadel- 
phia Bakers’ Club, in making the sur- 
vey in three Pennsylvania cities. 

The text of a summary just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture fol- 
lows: 

Cleanliness and quality were remem- 
bered by most consumers as the im- 
portant points stressed in bread adver- 
tisements. Many remembered seeing 
health, food value, and labor saving em- 
phasized in bread advertisements. Few 
recalled any mention of price. In order 
of their ‘importance the points of bread 
advertising that were recalled are as fol- 
lows: 1. Cleanliness. 2. Quality. 3. 
Health. 4. Food value. 5. Labor sav- 
ing, and 6. Price. 

Most consumcrs have seen bread and 
cakes advertised. About one-third have 
noticed pie advertisements, about 15 per 
cent pretzels, and 13 per cent have seen 
cookies advertised. In importance and 
frequency the products seen advertised 
rank as follows: 1. Bread. 2. Cakes. 3. 
Pies. 4. Pretzels. 5. Cookies. 6. Bis- 
cuits and rolls, and 7. Doughnuts. 

About 70 per cent of the consumers in 
the three cities said advertising had not 
influenced them in their consumption of 
bread. Thirteen per cent stated that it 
had influenced them a little and 2 per 
cent reported a great deal. Fifteen per 
cent did not know whether they had been 
influenced in their consumption by ad- 
vertising. In Philadelphia and in Wilkes- 
Barre advertising caused 9 per cent of 
the housewives to change brands. 
eight or more harnesses, or with jac- 
quard, lappets, or swivel attachments, 
totaled 784,751 square yards valued at 
$290,408. Imports of cotton cloths 
woven with drop boxes’ were 34,084 
square yards valued at $12,375, 
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Foreign Trade 


American Automobiles Said to Constitute 


95% of More Than 27,500,000 in World| Make Good Showiti 


Data Collected by Department of Commerce Also Gives 
Ratios of Cars to Populations. 


Census reports gathered by the De- 
partment of Commerce from all parts of 
the world reveal a total of more than 
27,500,000 automobiles in the world, and 
it is estimated that approximately 95 
per cent were of American origin, hav- 
ing been manufactured in the United 
States or in American-owned factories 
in Canada or having been assembled in 
foreign branches of these factories. A 
preliminary estimate published June 20, 
gave the total as 24,589,249, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. The revised estimate, it is 
explained, includes motor vehicles manu- 
factured in 1926. 

The final estimates are stated in a 
special report on the world census of au- 
tomobiles, prepared by Irving H. Taylor 
of the Automotive Division, and made 
public July 8. Mr. Taylor says the total 
represents one car to every 66 persons 
in the world. In the United States, the 
ratio is one to every five persons. 


Canada and Hawaii 
Ranked in Second Place 

The second highest per capita ratio 
is shown for Canada and the Hawaiian 
Islands, with one car to every 11 per- 
sons. Next in order are: New Zealand, 
one to 12; Australia and Denmark, one 
to 17; United Kingdom, one to 43; Ar- 
gentina, one to 45, and France, one to 46. 

American cars are reported as virtu- 
ally 100 per cent predominent in such 
countries as Alaska, American Samoa, 
Bolivia, Canada, Dominican Republic, 
Dutch Guiana, Guam, Haiti, Hawaii, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Porto Rico and the 


: Virgin Islands. 


Definite proof of “world acceptance of 
the superiority of the American auto- 
mobile” is afforded by the figures relat- 
ing to the world use of American cars, 
Mr. Taylor states. Automobiles from 
the United States occupy an outstand- 
ingly commanding position in every mar- 
ket despite the competitive situation, he 
points out. 

Following is the full text of his report: 

With a record of 24,589,249 automo- 
biles in world use on January 1, 1926, 
it was estimated that this represented 
one such vehicle for each group of 71 
persons. During the year that ensued, 
the census of motor vehicles as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, revealed that about 3,061,- 
018 passenger cars, trucks and buses 
were added; this, taking into considera- 
tion the approximate population increase 
during the same period, means that at 
the, beginning of 1927 there was in cir- 
culation throughout the world one au- 
tomobile for each 66 inhabitants. 

Many and diverse factors are respons- 
ible for the steady broadening of the use 
of the motor car. This most modern 
agency of transportation, in popular de- 
mand, has been adopted extensively not 
alone in those more highly developed 
areas where high standard of living 
among peoples have prevailed for cen- 
turies, but is becoming the very founda- 


tion to the extensive transportation sys- | 


tems that are being rapidly developed in 
more remote, and but recently almost in- 
accessible regions. In the United States 
we have seen our national ideas of trans- 
portation gradually evolve, step by step, 
from the covered wagon of the western 
plains to the de luxe, high-powered mo- 
tor coach which whisks its passengers, 
in greatest comfort, over routes some- 
times hundreds of miles in length. Can 
we realize to what extent the mere sight 
of a present-day motor car symbolizes 
a much higher standard of living to the 
aborigine in a hitherto isolated country? 


Data Gathered on American 
Cars In Use Abroad 


In the world census of motor vehicles 
just compiled in the Automotive Divi- 
sion from reports received from Ameri- 
can consular officers. foreign representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and data supplied by 
an American automotive trade publica- 
tion, every effort was made to determine 
exactly or at least accurately estimate 
the- number, or percentage of American 
cars that were in use in each country. 


This was accomplished save in Afghanis- | 


tan, British Southwest Africa, Cook Is- 
land, Eritrea, French Somaliland, Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands, Hejaz, Italian 
Somaliland, Libya, Mauritius, Mocalla, 
North Ireland, Nyassaland, Papua, Rus- 
sia, St. Pierre, Seychelles Island, Siam, 
Solomon Islands, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Syria, Tonga, the United King- 
dom, Yeman, and Yugoslavia. * The total 
of registrations in this group amounted 
to only 1,085,768 automobiles on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. 

After taking into consideration and 
making correction for those countries 
listed above in which the nationalities 
of the cars-are not known, very definite 
conzlusions can be reached as to the 
world position of the American car. The 
unit totals and the percentages given 
here should not be accepted as exact 
since they are, of necessity, based to a 
large extent on estimates. However, the 
facts brought out aye reliable. 
Majority of Cars Found 
In America and Canada 

On January 1, 1927, there were esti- 
mated to be over 25,268,584 passenger 
cars, trucks, and buses in circulation 
throughcut the world that were manu- 
factured either in United States, or 
Canadian automobile plants, or were as- 
sembled in foreign branches of these 
American plants. This represents over 
95 per cent of those cars in’ world use 
whose nationalities were known. Of all 
the passenger cars 21,976,557 or about 
97 per cent were American; 124,332, or 
over 73 per cent, of the buses employed 
American chassis; 3,167,695, or over 86 
per cent, of the trucks were American 
built. 

The world position of the American 


Additional news of Com- 
merece will be found on 
page 6. 











automobile as cited above, is not sur- 
prising when it is considered that those 


motor cars in use in the Continental 
United States and Canada at the begin- 
ning of the year represented about 87 
per cent of the world total. In fact, 
United States and Canadian registra- 
tions were almost five times as extensive 
as those of the rest of the world com- 
bined. 


The combination world map and bar 
chart appearing on an inside cover page of 
this issue of Commerce Reports shows 
not only the distribution of automobiles, 
as of January 1, 1927, throughout the 
world but also indicates by means of 
staggered bars the position of each of 
the leading motorized countries and the 
number of automobiles in each. 

The United States is still by far most 
extensively populated with automobiles. 
and also has the greatest per capita 
ownership. The United States, United 
Kingdom, France and Canada, repre- 
senting less than 11 per cent of the 


| world’s population, accounted for almost 


90 per cent of the automobiles in world 
use on January 1, 1927. Continental 
United States alone, with but 6 per cent 
of the world population, had 80 per cent 
of the automobiles. 


Ratios of Automobiles 
Shown for Countries 

The number of inhabitants 
automobile in the 25 countries having 
most of this type of vehicle within their 
borders is indicated in the table that 
follows: 

Automobiles to population ratio 
January 1, 1927: 


on 


Denmark 
Union of 
South Africa 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Mexico 
Dutch East 
Indies 
Japan 
Cuba 
Irish Free 
State 
Hawaii 
Norway 


United States 5 
United Kingdom 43 
France 46 
Canada 11 
Australia 17 
Germany 196 
Argentina 45 
Italy 294 
Spain 138 
New Zealand 12 
Sweden 61 
Belgium 81 
India 3,893 
Brazil 444 


99 
107 
76 


307 


1,085 
1,398 
94 


83 
11 
926 


More than half of the countries in this 
group of 25 changed their positions dur- 
ing the year 1926. Germany moved down 
from fifth to sixth place, while Australia, 
formerly sixth, advanced to fifth posi- 
tion. New Zealand fell back one place, 
and Belgium gave way two places. Spain 
advanced from twelfth to tenth place. 
The Union of South Africa went from 
thirteenth to sixteenth. India bettered 
its position by one, Brazil by two, while 
Mexico and the Dutch East Indies each 
dropped to one place lower. Switzerland 
went from twentieth to eighteenth place. 
Cuba and Japan changed positions, to the 
latter’s advantage 


Percentages Given 
For American Cars 

The following tabulation shows the ap- 
proximate percentage of the total au- 
tomobiles in the various countries which 
are American makes: 

Percentage of total registrations which 
comprise American automobiles (takes 
into consideration passenger cars, busses, 
and‘ trucks): 


Country Country 


American ca 


American cars 
Ra 
S (estimated) 


= . 
= 2 & (estimated) 


Guam 
Guatemala 
Haiti 1 
Hawaii 
Honduras 
Hongkong 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Iraq 
Irish Free State 5 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Latvia 
Leeward Islands 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
Madagascar 
Madeira Islands 
Malay States & 
Straits Set. 
Malta 
Martinique 
Mexico 99 
Morocco, French 31 
Morocco, Spanish 38 
Netherlands 77 
Newfoundland 99 
New Zealand 89 
Nicaragua 100 
Norway 70 
Palestine 92 
Panama & C. Z. 99 
Paraguay 100 
Persia 55 
Peru 
Philippine f. 
Poland 
Forto Rico 
Portugal 
Portuguese E. A. 75 
Reunion 18 
Rhodesia 95 
Rumania 60 
St. Lucia 99 
Salvador 100 
Society Islands 74 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Taiwan 
Trinidad & Tabo. 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Union of S. A. 
United States 
Uruguay 89 
Venezuela 95 
Virgin Islands 100 


Abyssinia 
Aden 
Alaska 
Albania 74 
Algeria 9 
American Samoa 100 
Angola 85 
Argentina 95 
Australia 71 
Austria 8 
Azores 76 
Bahamas 99 
Bahrein 90 
Barbados 96 
Belgian Congo 85 
Belgium 30 
Bolivia 100 
Brazil 95 
Brit. E. Africa 89 
Brit. Guiana 99 
Brit. Honduras 97 
Brit. N. Borneo 75 
Brit. Oc’na, other 93 
Brit. Samoa 98 
Brit. W. Africa 67 
Brit. Somaliland 81 
Bulgaria 24 
Canada 100 
Canary Islands 58 
Ceylon 68 
Chile 80 
China 69 
Chosen 98 
Colombia 97 
Costa Rica 98 
Cuba 99 
Cyprus 75 
Czechoslovakia 16 
Danzig 60 
Denmark su 
Dominica 83 
Dominican Rep. 100 
Dutch E. Indies 90 
Dutch Guiana 100 
Dutch W. Indies 91 
Ecuader 94 
Egypt 55 
Estonia 52 
Faroe Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Finland 
France 
French Guiana 85 
French Indo-C. 17 
French W. Africa 5: 
Germany 8 
Gibraltar 65 
Greece 64 
Grenada 80 
Guadeloupe 24 
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97 
75 
12 
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73 
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75 
89 
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Customs Rulings 


| Exports of Lumber 


In Last Five Months 


Total Value Exceeds $65,- 
000,000, Says Report by 
Research Assistant in 
Commerce Bureau. 


In a review of the January-May lum- 
ber exports from the United States, Alice 
Marlowe, research assistant in the Lum- 
ber Division, Department of Commerce, 
notes that the first five months of this year 
showed that the outgoing trade was ex- 
ceedingly well maintained in most classes 
of products. The total value for the five 
months of lumber and wqod products ex- 
ports went over $65,000,000, which was 


| nearly $3,500,000 above the figure for 


the same period of 1926. 


Following is the full text of the re- 
view, giving the statistics by classes of 
products: 

United States exports of lumber and 
wood products during the first five 
months of this year had a total value 
of $65,719,621. This is an increase of 
$3,400,000 over the comparative export 
1926, which was valued at $62,- 


Exports of sawmill products this year 
were valued at $43,805,000 which is $1,- 
700,000 above last year’s figure, or a 4 
per cent gain for the group. 


Exports of logs and other unmanu- 
factured products showed a gain of $1,- 
500,000, which was a 40 per cent gain. 

Exports of manufactures were $16,- 
529,398, about $200,000 more than for 
the 1926 period. 


Douglas Fir Exports 
Were 256,366 M Feet 


Douglas fir total lumber exports were 
256,366 M feet, 70,000 M feet less than 
last year. Dressed lumber included in 
the total amounted to 24,859 M feet, a 
gain of 10,500 M feet. Douglas fir un- 
treated sawn timber exports totaled 
190,605 M feet, an 18,500 M foot de- 
crease. Log exports increased from 8,- 
097 to 11,444 M feet. 


Southern pine rough lumber exports 
increased by 25 per cent from 207,646 
to 260,727 M feet. Dressed lumber in- 
creased by about 25 per cent to 45,167 
M feet. Untreated sawn timber had the 
same percentage of increase and totaled 
78,298 M feet. Creosoted or otherwise 
preserved sawn Southern pine timber 
totaled 2,121 M feet, as compared with 
471 M feet for the 1926 period. 


Cypress lumber exports were double 
those for the 1926 period in quantity 
but not in value. Exports of 5,872 M 
feet had a value of. $294,258 for Jan- 
uary-May, 1927, while 2,746 M feet 
valued at $195,801 were exported during 
the first five months of last year. 


Exports of cedar lumber for this year’s 
period were 6,828 M feet valued at $305,- 
721; no figures are available for last 
year. Cedar log exports were 59,472 M 
feet, or 19,000 M feet above last year’s. 
Cedar sawn timber shows 1,771 M feet 
against 13,544 M feet last year, making 
it look as if last year’s figures included 
dimensions under 6”x6” and _ perhaps 
some pencil slats. 


Redwood lumber exports rose 42 per 
cent to 26,686 M feet, spruce, at one- 
third over last year’s export, was 12,- 
812 M feet; hemlock gained 6,800 M 
feet, totaling 78,528 M feet; while, west- 
ern and. sugar pine exports were 12,857 
M feet, about 800 M feet less than last 
year. 

Small softwood dimension stock ex- 
ports appear as 2,471 M feet, compared 
to 6,763 M feet last year. “Total soft- 
wood lumber (dimensions under 6” x 6”) 
this year came to 712,962 M feet, last 


Hardwood lumber gained proportion- 
ately more than softwood, nearly 10 per 
cent on the volume, totaling 163,409 M 
feet this year to 149,525 M feet last 
year. The value gain was $600,000 or 
only about 6 per cent. Average M foot 
values on oak and poplar, showed de- 
creases accounting for most of the dif- 
ference, oak averaging about $2 less, 
poplar about $3 less, than last year’s 
average M foot values. Mahogany lum- 
ber averaged about $7 per M foot higher 
than last year, exports being 7,816 M 
feet this year and 9,019 M feet last year. 

Oak exports, at 83,231 M feet, ash 
10,699 M feet, chestnut, 3,794 M feet, 
hickory, 1,830 M feet, walnut, 3,837 M 
feet, birch, beech, and maple, 3,260 M 
feet, wagon oak plank, 1,878 M feet, 
miscellaneous hardwoods, 10,395 M feet, 
are all increases over last year’s quan- 
tities for the same items. Besides ma- 
hogany, gum, at 22,4837 M feet, poplar, 
13,336 M feet, and small dimension stock, 
546 M feet, are smaller quantities than 
the 1926 five month’s exports. Tupelo 
lumber exports are shown as 350 M feet 
for the five months this year. 

Ties exported were over 1,600,000 in 
number, over 1,000,000 being softwood 
untreated. The total increase over hast 
year is about one-third. Mexican imports 
are largest this year, including over one 
quarter of the total. 

Piling exports were valued at $543,- 
000 for nearly 4,000,000 linear feet, in- 
creasing heavily as compared with last 
year. 

Among exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts the chief decrease was in box shook 
exports, which at $1,790,000 value were 
about $500,000 down, and the chief in- 
crease was shown by doors, the export 
value of $1.728,000 being $670,000 higher 
than for last year. Cooperage exports at 
$16,529,000 were practically the same as 
for last year, and handle exports in total 
value approximated last year’s, about 2-5 
being classed under agricultural imple- 
ment and long tool handles as compared 
with about 1-5 last year. Pencil slats 
(new 1927 item) totaled 6,723,642 pounds 
valued at $867,047 for the five months 
period. 
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Collars- 


Claims for Tully Patent Collar Allowed by Court 
When Found Equivalent to Claims Already Sanctioned 


Use of Flexible 
Material Cited 


Methods of Providing for Fold- 
ing of Garment Play Part 
4 in Suit. 


Francis W, TULLY v. THomas E. Ros- 
ERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTs, 
Equity No. 1173; District Court, 
District oF MARYLAND. 

In an equity suit under R. S. Sec. 4915 
to compel the issué of a patent, the. Dis- 
trict Court deemed several of the re- 
jected claimg to be equivalent, and to 
involve the same idea, as other allowed 
claims, therefore it decided that these 
rejected claims should have been aliowed. 
The opinion of District Judge Soper fol- 
lows: 

The bill of complaint in this case is 
brought under Section 4915 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. The 
complainant prays to be adjudged en- 
titled to claims 6, 7 and 9 of his ap- 
plication for patent No. 
the United States Patent Office Decem- 
ber 10, 1917, and also to claims 2 to 
10, and 18 and 19 of his application 
for patent No. 497891 filed September 
2, 1921. All of these claims were re- 
jected by the several tribunals of the 
Patent Office, whose decision Was af- 
firmed on appeal by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. (See 
12 Fed. (2), 624) 

Process Used to Treat 

Material for Shirts 


The first application relates to a proc- 
ess for the treatment of fabric of the 





usual material for ‘shirts, shirt Waists 
and the like. Only such exposed parts | 
of the garments as are liable to be soiled 
in use are subjected to the treatment. 
It consists in the application of a water 
resistant, adhesive stiffening material, 

preferably a plastic cementitious solution 

of cellulose acetate. Drawings attached 
to the application illustrate the process 
as applied to the bosom of a man’s shirt 
as well as to collars and cuffs. The | 
main object of the invention is to pro- | 
vide a class of apparel adapted to re- 
sist soiling, and deformation of the sur- 
face by wetting, but still™capable of 
being laundered. While the eXx- | 
posed portions of the garment | 
are protected from wear and soiling, | 
they nevertheless display the normal 

texture and color of the treated mate- 

rial. The second application is merely 

a continuation of the first. It relates | 
specifically to collars and cuffs which | 
may be attached to the garment by per- 
manent sewing or by buttons or other | 
fasteners: and its. principle object is to | 
prov ide collars and cuffs adapted to re- 

sist soiling and to be cleansed by or- 

dinary washing without starching. It | 
was probably filed as a separate appli- | 
cation rather than as an amendment in | 
order to incorporate certain adaptations | 
of the invention not disclosed in the 

specification of the first application. 


Rejected Claims Compared 
W ith Claim Allowed 


Claims 6 and 7 of the first applica- 
tion, which were rejected, may be com- 
pared with claim 4. which was allowed. | 
They are as follows: 

4. A textile fabrie garment of the | 
class adapted to be laundered, having 
only those parts exposed to rapid wear, 
soiling, rumpling and the penetration of 
moisture in use protected by the im- 
pregnation of the interstitlal spaces of | 
the component yarns of said parts only | 
with the residue of a solution of cel- | 
lulose acetate left by evaporation of the | 
solvent. | 

6. A textile fabric garment of the | 
class described having a multiply section 
stiffened by impregnation with a trans- 
lucent waterproof cementitious plastic 
material causing the plies to adhere to | 
each other. 
7. A garment of the class described | 
having a multiply. section including face 
plies of cloth and a filling ply saturated | 
with a transparent waterproof cementi- | 
tious material. 

Claims 6 and 7 were first rejected with 
all other claims of the application on the 
patent to Closmann of 1907. His inven- 
tion relates to the coating starched | 
and ironed goods, so as to form an im- 
pervious layer, whereby they may be | 
washed without removing the starch or 
destroying the stiffness of the goods. He 
did not impregnate the article thor- 
oughly, but coated it only with a 


of 


He thought that thereby the linen is not 
rendered unnaturally stiff “as the coat- 
ing does not produce such stiffness as is 
effected by other processes where the 
pyroxylin thoroughly impregnated 
with the linen.” The examiner noticed 
that the Tully application calls for not 
merely a coating, but a thorough im- 
pregnation of the goods, but he said 
that the only distinction between the 
Tully process and the other processes re- 
ferred to by Closmann that Tully 
selects the collars and cuffs only of a 
garment for treatment, leaving other 
parts untreated. and he thought 
was no invention in this step. 


Assistant Commissioner 


Reverses Lower Tribunal 

The Examiners-in-Chief sustained the 
primary examiner, basing their opinion 
on the Glosmann patent; but the As- 
sistant Commissioner on appeal reversed 
the lower tribunals in this respect, 
saying: 

“Claims 1, 2, 3 and 8 are rejected ona 
statement of the prior art in the Clos- 
man patent. * “* * Closmann lived 
in Germany and the statement of the 
prior art may have been a statement of 
what was done in Germany, not what 
was done in the United States. The 
statement in the specification too 
Vague and indefinite to really disclose 
what was intended. There is no show- 
img whether the prior art to which he 


is 


is 


is 


| Office; 


| of the 


| plication of Tully. 


| obviously 
| of fold between the stiffened portions. 


| there 


| the 


| zone in 


| Office 


' and the 


there | 





refers began with starched or unstarched 
goods. All doubts certainly should be 


| resolved in favor of the present appli- 


cant. These claims must, therefore, be 
allowed with claim 4.” 

The Assistant Commissioner neverthe- 
less affirmed the rejection of claims 6 
and 7 upon the bare statement that they 
do not distinguish from the art cited 
against them. The Court of Appeals 
merely stated that claims 6 and 7 were 
rejected on the patent to Closmann. 
Neither tribunal attempted to explain 
why the Clossman patent is too vague to 
anticipate claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8, but is 
nevertheless sufficiently definite to in- 
validate claims 6 and 7. It has been 
suggested in argument that cldims 6 and 
7 are distinguishable from the granted 
claims in that the former relate to a 
process in which the whole garment is 
impregnated, whilst in the latter, a por- 
tion only is treated with the stiffening 
material. But the word “section” in 
claims 6 and 7, seems to be used as the 
equivalent of “portion,” indicating that 
a part only of the garment is stiffened. 
Furthermore, it is conceded by the plead- 
ings in the case that the action of the 


Patent Office upon the granted claims 
206389 filed in | - 


was correct; and with this concession in 
mind, no reason appears why claims 6 
and 7 should not be allowed. 


| Conflict With Huey 


Patent Is Contended 

Claims 9 and 10 were added by Tully 
to his application bring them into 
interference with claims 1 and 4 respec- 


to 


; tively of the Huey patent of September 


13, 


9 


1921. They are as follows: 
Web material having a permanent 


| stiffness in portions thereof produced by 


treatment of the web subsequent to the 
formation of the latter, and having other 
portions thereof in a soft and pliable 
state adapted to facilitate folding. 
(Claim 1 of Huey patent 1390292). 

10. A fabric of uniform original tex- 
ture, which has been made permanently 


| stiff except at predetermined folding or 
(Claim 4 of the Huey pat- | 


cutting lines, 
ent 1390292. 

Claim 10 was granted by the Patent 
but claim 9 was rejected and the 
decision of the Patent Office was af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals. Mani- 
festly the two claims involve the same 
idea; and the inconsistency in the actions 
Office is glaring, that since 
the institution of this suit, the primary 
examiner has granted a motion of Huey 
to dissolve the interference between his 
claim 4 and Tully’s claim 10. 

Claim 9 was rejected by the Assistant 
Commissioner on the ground that it con- 
tains new matter, shown in the Huey 
patent but not in the earlier first ap- 
Huey calls for a 
web material having a permanent stiff- 
ness in portions thereof, not destroyed 
by wetting, produced by treatment sub- 
sequent to the fabrication thereof, and 


so 


having other portions in a soft and pli- | 
able state adapted to facilitate folding | 


as as 


well to serve as hinges. The 
drawing accompanying the specification 


is said to be intended to illustrate merely | 


one of various posible 
the invention, 
fabric to 


adaptations of 
It shows portions of the 
which artificial stiffness has 


| been imparted by special treatment, and 
| other portions soft and pliable, the lat- 


ter being in the form of straight and par- 
allel narrow bands alternating with the 


| stiffened portions, which are in the forms 


of wide bands. The narrow bands are 


adaptable to be used as lines 


Assistant Commissioner 
Contrast Noted by 
zone in the middle of the double cuff to 
trasted with this drawing certain figures 
of the first Tully application which rep- 
resent cuffs to be attached to a shirt, 
one of which is a single and the other 
a double cuff. The outer portion of the 
cuff, which encircles the hand or wrist 
of the wearer, is represented in each 
drawing as stiffened. At the other end, 
is a margin untreated so that it 
may be readily sewed to the sleeve, after 
main body of the cuff has been 
treated. 
There is, however, no untreated line or 
the middie of the doble cuff to 
facilitate its folding, nor is there a spe- 
cific disclosure in any part of the speci- 
fication or drawing of the idea of an 
untreated narrow band between stiffened 
portions of the garment. Therefore the 
Assistant Commissioner, assuming 
Huey’s artd 4 (Tully’s 
% and 10) should be interpreted as 
essarily indicating the structure 


claims 1 
nec- 
de- 


| scribed in the Huey drawings, held that | 


solution of pyroxylin in amyl acetate. | Tully was not entitled to the Huey claim. 


The Court gf Appeals affirmed this ac- 


| tion of the Patent Office. 


The distinction made by the Patent 
betwen claims 9 and 10 arose 
from the fact that the Examiners- 
in-Chief granted claim 10 but re- 
jected claim 9 on the ground that 
it calls for web material, not 
in Tully’s specification. Since 
“web material” indicates 
fabric, the distinction does not 


shown 
the expression 
a textile 


commend itself to this court, and was not | 


the basis upon which the Commissioner 
Court of Appeals placed their 
decisions. Each tribunal held that the 
specification did not justify the claim 
that a portion of the garment is left 
pliable to facilitate folding. Neither ap- 
parently observed that claim 10 contains 
the same idea. 

A careful consideration of Tully’s first 
application in comparison with Huey’s 
patent leads to the conclusion that Tully 
is aS much entitled to claim 9 as Huey. 
It will be observed that the claim is 
couched in rather general terms and 
calls for permanent stiffness of certain 
portions of the garment, leaving other 
portions in a soft and pliable state to 
facilitate folding. 

The structure 
claim to a narrow 


is not limited by the 
margin or band of 
untreated material lying between the 
treated portions. The Huey drawing 
does depict such a structure, but merely 


as an illustration of one possible adapta- 


History of Patent 
Collars Reviewed 


Huey and Van Heusen Inven- 
tions Described in Decision 
of Case. 


tion of the invention, as the specification 


explains. Tully does not show this par- 
ticular adaptation, but he does disclose 
the idea of a germent partly treated and 
partly untreated, the untreated portion 
being used for sewing and folding, and 
heNis therefore entitled to the broader 
language of the claim. The discussion 
of the Examiners-in-Chief in allowing 
Tully’s claim 5 is pertinent at this point. 
Claim 5 is as follows: 


| Plan to Expedite 


Folding or Sewing 
5. A garment section having a por- 
tion- only thereof impregnated with a 
translucent waterproof cementitious ma- 
terial and displaying the color and tex- 
ture of the untreated cloth, said section 
having a portion untreated, whereby 
sewing in the untreated portion subse- 
quent to treatment is facilitated.” 
In respect to this claim, 
Examiners-in-Chief said that 
claim 4 covers the same 
idea, namely, the omission of the 
stiffening substance at predetermined 
portions to expedite folding or sew- 
ing. Again in the discussion of Tully’s 
second application, the examiners said 


the 
Huey’s 
novel 


| that Tully’s specification and drawings 








that | 
claims | 


| 


waterproof 


of the cuffs already referred to, disclose 
an edge-like termination of the stiffened 
portion which leaves a marginal portion 
in the natural state to facilitate sewing, 
and that sewing involves folding. Un- 
treated portions of the cuffs are left soft 
and pliable so that they may be folded 
in and sewed to make an edge or to be 
attached to the sleeves. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Tully, although not dis- 
closing a fold line intermediate treated 
portions of the garment, does show that 
a portion of the garment is left untreated 
for folding purposes. This, after all, is 
what claim 9 involves and Tully is en- 
titted to try it out in the interference 
proceeding with Huey. 

Claims 2 to 10 of the second applica- 
tion were also rejected. Claims 2, 4, and 
6, which are typical, are as follows: 

2. A collar or cuff of textile fabric 
having an area terminating at an edge 
adapted to constitute a line of fold and 
rendered stiffer than the remainder of the 
fabric by impregnation of the fabrie of 
said area with a waterproof cementitious 
substance. 

4. A fold-over collar or cuff of textile 
fabric having therein a delimited area 
only, resulting from uniform impregna- 
tion of the fabric with a resilient sub- 
stance, said area ending at a boundary 
between impregnated and unimpregnated 
fabric, said boundary determining the 
position of the fold in.the collar or cuff. 

6. A fold-over collar or cuff of textile 


fabric having a band portion and a top - 


portion, the band portion being stiffened, 
waterproofed and held smooth by inter- 
stitial impregnation of its component 
yarns with the residue of a locally ap- 
plied waterproof substance, the portion 


| of the collar or cuff adjacent the impreg- 


nated area and constituting the fold line 
being in its natural unimpregnated state. 

The narrowness of the distinction upon 
which these claims were rejectel may be 
more readily appreciated by setting out 
claims 1 and 11, which were granted. 
They are~as follows: 

1. A collar or cuff of textile fabric 
having therein an area impregnated with 
a waterproof cementitious material and 
an area in its natural state, the bound- 
ary between said areas being at a pre- 
determined place therein. 

11. The art of making textile fabric 
collars or cuffs comprising applying to 
and interstitially impregnating the com- 
ponent yarns of a predetermined area of 
the fabric only with a cementitious 
substance. 


Huey Patent Is Held 
To Be Valid Reference 


The objection to claims to 
based upon the fact that they relate 
to the edge like termination of the 
stiffened portion of the collar which is 
adapted to constitute a ling of fold. 
There no question that the specifi- 
cation and drawings of the second appli- 
cation support the claims. The Patent 
Office, however, points out that the 
second application, although filed a short 
time before the grant of the Huey pat- 
ent, was filed subsequent to the Huey 
application, and that therefore the Huey 
patent is a valid reference as to the com- 
mon subject matter disclosed by Huey 
and by Tully’s second application, unless 
this common subject matter is disclosed 
in Tully’s first application which was 
filed long before Huey’s. The Patent Of- 
fice decided that Tully’s first applica- 
tion does not indicate that the edge of 
the stiffened portion is to be used as a 
line of fold. Here again the drawings 
of the first application, which show a 
single and a double cuff, are important. 
Each cuff shows that the body of it con- 
sists of treated material with an ad- 
jacent untreated margin. Confessedly 
the margin is designed for sewing and 
the folding involved in turning in the 
plies and sewing them together to form 
an edge. But the Patent Office held that 
the actual fold does not coincide with 
the line between the treated and the un- 
treated portions of the garment, but lies 
in the middle of the untreated margin. 

The figures of the first application 
indicate a margin on the single cuff 
of something less than one-fourth 
the width of the cuff itself, and a mar- 
gin on the double cuif of something less 
than one-eighth of the cuff’s structure. 
It is apparent therefore that there is 
not a very great difference in location 
between a line of fold exactly at the 
edge of the stiffened portion and a line 
of fold in the center of the unstiffened 


9 


10 is 


is 


| first of those things; 
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Paper ‘ 


Infringement Found 
On Patent Used for 


Paper Manufacture 


Included Raising of Breast 
Roll and Speeding 
Up of Wire. 


EIBEL PROCESS COMPANY V. ALEXANDRIA 
PAPER CoMPANY, No. 3791; Circuit 
Court OF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT. 
Because defendant used only one of 

the two features of a patent the Dis- 

trict Court had ruled that there was 
no infringement,~ but the upper court 

(Evans, Page and Anderson, Cir, JJ.) 

reversed this ruling, their opinion being 

written by Judge Page as follows: 
Claims 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 and 12, here in- 
volved, of Patent No. 
dated February 26, 1907, were sus- 
tained in Eibel Process Co. v. Minne- 

sota & Ontario Paper Co., 261 U. S. 

45. The advance made by Eibel over 

the prior art is fully set out in the 

opinion in ‘that case. As there are 
only" two simple facts involved here, 


both of which are admitted, a statement | 


of G6ther facts is unnecessary. 

In finding for defendant, the District 

Court said: ' 
’ “As I regard this case, under the de- 
cision by Justice Taft, in the Mirmmesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. case, there were 
twé things that were necessary to con- 
stitute an infringement, the raising of 
the breast higher than it was raised 
prior to the Eibel invention, and speed- 
ing up the wire,—the two together.” 

Defendant admits that it did the 
plaintiff does not 
seriously contend that defendant did 
the latter. The sole defense is that, as 
defendant did not do both things, there 
was no infringement. 

We do not find, either in the patent 
or the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
any support for that contention, 
do find that the raising of the wire 
was, in itseif, both under the patent 
and the decision of the Supreme Court, 
an infringement. 


The decree is reversed, with direction 


to enter a decree in harmony with this 
opinion and to make an accounting. 
May 17, 1927. 

portion. 
a distinction is shown in the Huey patent. 
An examination of the patent 
substantiates the contention. 
expressly states that when the 
ished cloth is cut up into. re- 
quired shapes and sizes, usually com- 
prising adjacent stiff portions and an 
intermediate pliable portion, the folding 


Huey 
fin- 


of a piece within the pliable portion | 


will be facilitated. It is noticeable that 
the specifications and claims do not de- 
clare that the edge of the stiffened por- 
tion is to constitute the line of fold. 


845224 to Eibel | 


Yet it is supposed that such | 


hardly | 





but 





Whilst the drawings indicate a fabric in | 


which the treated portions are much 
wider than the untreated hands, it does 
not appear that the untreated bands 
are so narrow that the fold necessarily 
coincides with the edge like termination 
of the stiffened portions. Of course a 
fold on the stiffened edge can easily be 


made with the Huey structure, but the | 


same thing is true of the material shown 
in Tully’s first application. 


Van Heusen’s Patent 
Had Flexible Surface 


The Patent Office in handling Tully’s 
second application has again failed to 
adhere consistently to the theory that 
Huey was the first to suggest soft por- 
tions of the material for the purpose 
of folding. Claims 20 and 21, added by 
Tully to provoke an interference with 
claims 5 and 6 respectively of Van Heu- 
sen’s patent, were allowed as follows: 

20. An article of wearing apparel made 
of separate layers or plies of fabric se- 
cured together, by an intermediate layer 
or layers of binding material, the said 
layer or layers of binding material be- 
ing omitted along a narrow zone to 
form a portion of increased flexibility 
along which the article is adapted to 
fold. (Claim £ Van Heusen Patent 


| 1479565). 


21. A folding collar made of sepa- 
rate layers or plies of fabric, forming | 
both the neckband and folding portions 
of the collar, said layers or plies be- 
ing secured together by an intermediate 
layer or layers of binding materials ex- 
cept at the fold line of the collar, (Claim 
6, Van Heusen Patent 1479565). 

Thus Tully was held entitled in his 
second application to claim the idea de- 
nied him when embodied in claim 9 of 
his first application; although in the 
interval, Huey’s ‘application had been 
filed. Furthermore, Van Heusen’s patent 
was granted January 1, 1924, on an ap- 
plitation filed November 16, 1921, after 
the grant of the Huey patent on Sep- 
tember 13, 1921. This ignoring by the 
Patent Office of Huey’s supposed priority 
cannot be overlooked, since it occurred 
not only when Van Heusen patent was 
granted, but was reaffirmed when that 
patent was put into interference with 
Tully. Claims 2 to 10 pf the second ap- 
plication of Tully should be granted. 

Claims 18 and 19 of the second applica- 
tion were also rejected. They were 
copied from Van Heusen’s patent, as fol- 
lows: 

18. A folding or turn-down collar 
made in whole or in part of separate 
layers or plies of fabric secured together 
by an intermediate layer or layers of 
binding material, at least two of said 
layers being separate and unattached 


at the edge portions of the collar, and | 


said unattached layers being turned in 
and secured to form the edge binding. 
(Claim 3, Van Heusen, Pat. 147965). 

19. A folding or turn-down cqllar hav- 
ing both its neckband portion and turn- 
down portion made of separate layers 
or plies of fabric secured together by 
an intermediate layer or layers of bind- 
ing material, at least two of the layers 
or plies at the edge of the collar being 
separate and unattached, and the said 
layers being turned and secured to from 
the edge binding. (Claim 4, Van Heusen 
Pat. 1479565), 
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exercise of judicial discretion in order to determine whether or not there has 


been an abuse of it.—Fox v. 


Blair et al. (District Court, Eastern District of 
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judgment rendered is supported and warranted by the fact findings upon which 
it rests.—F ox v. Blair et al. (District Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


—Yearly Index Page 1820, Col. 
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PROHIBITION: Permits: Power to Grant or Refuse: Review.—In permit 
cases the grant or refusal of a ®&rmit is an cxecutive administrative act 
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The power is not an absolute pow-r to grant or refuse a permit nor one 


to be arbitrarily exercised but is one wiw-e exercise is to be guided by a sound 


and reasonable judicial discretion. 


The appellate question, 
order of permit refusal, is not one whol!l: 


on review of an 
of the correctness of fact findings 


made from evidence but one of whether there has been an abuse of judicial 


discretion in the judgment or refusal.—Fox v. 
Eastern District of PennsylWania. )—Yearly Index Page 1320, Col. 
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his disclosure, because the part of his disclosure that he urged as an 


“edge” 


is substantially one-half of the garment.—Tully v. Robertson (District Court, 
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to make claim as another party, a patentee, 
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granted to him, the claim should be allowed to applicant.—Tully v. Robertson 


(District Court, District of 
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son (District Court, District of Maryland.)—Yearly Index Page 1320, Col. 1 
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PATENTS: Infringement Found in Use of One of Two Features of Patent. 

—A patent for making paper included the raising of the breast roll higher 
and the speeding up of the wire, but the raising of the breast roll, alone, was 
Patent No. 845224.—Eibel Process Com- 
pany v. Alexandria Paper Company (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1820, Col. 4 (Volume IT.) 


deemed to constitute infringement. 


Interpretation.—Claims copied from a patent by an ap- 
plicant should be given the meaning intended by the patentee.—Tully v. 
Robertson (District Court, District @f Maryland.)—Yearly Index Page 1320, 


ATENTS: Infringement: Motion to Reopen: Terms.—Where German patent 
had been called to defendant’s attention several weeks before final hearing 
and by inadvertence its pertenence was not noticed, pleaded, nor referred to 
until hearing closed and under advisement, and defendant, after discovering 
relevance of reference, moved to reopen in order to set up reference in defense, 
and plaintiff, after motion to reopn was allowed, discontinued urging a certain 
patent admitting that it was untenable against German patent, held: Defend- 
ant, as terms of reopening must pay for all plaintiff’s activities of suit relative 
to patent discontinued—Nash Engineering Co. v. The Trane Co. (District 
Court, District of Mass.)—Yearly Index Page 1321, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 
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claims 11 and 12 of the first application, 
| which were also copies’ from Van 
Heusen, as follows: 

11. An article of wearing apparel 
made in whole or in part of separate 
layers or plies of fabric secured together 
by an intermediate layer or layers of 
binding material, at least two layers 
or plies of fabric extending beyond the 
main united portion of the fabric, said 
layers being untreated with the. binding 
material, and turned in and secured to 
form the edge binding. (Claim 1 of Van 
Heusen Pat. 1479565). 

12. An article of wearing apparel made 
in whole or in part of separate layers or 
plies of fabric, secured together by an 
intermediate layer or layers of binding 
material, the outer layers or plies of 


fabric extending beyond the inner layer | 
or layers and forming a divided edge | 
which is turned in and stitched to form | 


the edge binding. (Claim 2° of Van 


Heusen Pat. 1479565.) 


Difference on Face 
Of Claims Is Noted 


The only difference on the face of the | 


claims between 11 and 12, on one hand, 
and 18 and 19, on the other, lies in the 


fact that the former specify an article of , 


wearing apparel generally, while the lat- 
ter specify a folding or turn-down col- 
lar. 


son not superficially apparent, the two 


sets of claims may be given a different | 


interpretation. The important element 


of the claims, for which they were intro- | 
duced, is that which specifies two layers 
the main | 


of fabric extending beyond 
united portions separate and unattached 
so as to be turned 
form an edge binding. 


parel, such as a cuff, as in the first ap- 
plication, then it corresponds to the sub- 


ject matter of the specification, for it is | 


They may be compared with granted | clear that the untreated margin of the 


To grant 18 and 19 in the second 
application, therefore, involves the fault , 
| of double patenting, unless for some rea- | 


in and secured to | 
If this language 
is applied to an article of wearing ap- | 


cuff consists nc Grae de ar des Dae aa: Fa eens a tk lab tc Was at least two layers or 
plies which are unattached and are turned | 
in and sewed together to form an edge 
binding. So interpreted, claims 11 and 
12 are justified. It is not necessary to 
consider in this case whether this inter- 
pretation is justified, in view of the rule 
that the claims being taken from the Van 
Heusen patent, should be given the mean- 
ing intended by the patentee, Drey v. 
Peiler, 287 Fed. 1012. 


But with claims 18 and 19 of the sec- 
ond application, the situation is different, 


[Continued on Page 11, Columu 5.) 
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| thorities. 
‘ not an absolute power to grant or refuse 


Switches 


Refusal of Aleohol 
Permit Held to Be 
Administrative Act 


District Court Dismisses Bill 
for Injunction as Abuse of 
Discretionary Power 
Was Not Shown. 


WILLIAM Fox, INDIVIDUALLY AND TRAD« 
ING AS.THE WiL-Fox MANUFACTURING 
Co., v. D. H. BLAIR ET AL., No. 36273 
DistRIicT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In this case the grant or refusal of a 
permit to withdraw. alcohol was held to 
be an exccutive administrative act per- 
formed in the exercise of a quasi judicial 
discretion committed to the permit au- 
The court said the power is 


a permit nor one to be arbitrarily exer- 
cised, and dismissed petitioner’s bill for 


; an injunction. 


The full text of the opinion, as deliv- 


1 ered by Judge Dickinson, follows: 


Thig is a bill to review the action of 


| the department in refusing a permit t 


| withdraw 
a 





| followed 


alcohol. The cause began,as 
motion for a preliminary injunct¥n. 
The motion was by consent temporarily 


| held until the department could give a 


hearing the applicant and thus make 
up a refed of fact findings. This was 

y insistence upon the order of 
refusal.. The cause was then taken up 
as upon a review of that order. 


Some time ago there was peso gee 
with the sanction of all the membets of 
the court, a series of five propositions 
bearing upon the review of permit or- 
ders, revocations, forfeiture proceedings, 
libels and search warrant seizures.. For 
the information of the bar and parties 
interested, ‘these propositions are ap- 
pended to this opinion so as to be pub- 
lished. 

These propositions relate to procedure. 
There are other propositions bearing 
upon the substantive law in cases of per- 
mits which we think should likewise be 
formulated and made public, with the 
like sanction of all the members of the 
court. These propositions have a direct 
bearing upon the ruling in the instant 
case and are as follows: 


“1. The judgments of any tribunal 


| created by law may be classified as judg- 


ments rendered in pursuance of its 
power to make judicial fact findings 
based upon the evidence before it or as 
rulings based upon a judicial discretion 
committed to it. 

“2. In cases of the first class the ac- 
tion taken on appellate review is deter- 
mined by the answer to the question of 
whether the judgment. rendered is‘ #up- 
ported and warranted by the fact fi 
ings on which it rests; in cases of 


| second class, the review is of the mode 


of exercise of a judicial discretion in or- 
der to determine whethey or not there 
has been an abuse of it. 


Rule Given for Permit Cases. 


In permit cases (such as that be- 
fore us) the grant or refusal of a per- 
mit is an executive administrative act 
performed in the exercise of a quasi ju- 
dicial discretion committed to the permit 
authorities. The power given is not an 
absolute power to grant or refuse a per- 
mit nor one to be arbitrarily or whimsi- 
cally exercised but is one whose exercise 
is to be guided and controlled by a sound 
and reasonable judicial discretion. 

“4, The appellate question, on review 
of an order of permit refusal, is ngt one 
wholly of the correctness of the fact find- 
ings made from the evidence but one of 
whether there has been an abuse of ju- 
dicial discretion in the judgment of re- 
fusal. 

“The rule is akin to that applied in the 
appellate review of the judgments of a 
trial court entered in‘ pursuance of the 
exercise of a judicial discretion com- 
mitted to it. 

“5. An order of revocation of a per- 
mit can be made only after a finding fol- 
lowing the citation as prescribed by the 
Act of Congress.. The review in such 
cases is of a fact finding made under all 
the evidence and, the review of it fol- 
lows the analogue of the appellate re- 
view of a finding made by any trier of 
the facts.” : 

The special features of this particular 
case were fully discussed on the motion 
for a preliminary injunction, to which we 
see no occasion to add anything. 5 

The conclusion reached is thatQRuere 
has been no abuse of the discretionary 
power committed to the permit author- 
ities. 

The bill is accordingly dismissed. 

June 10, 1927. 
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Prohibition 


Prior Art Is Ruled 
Not to Anticipate 
Claims for Switch 


Examiners - in - Chief Hold 
Nothing Is Indicated 
to Suggest Modifi- 


cation. 


REISSUE APPLICATION OF CHARLES W. 
Kautz, Jr.; APPEAL 13719; ExAMI- 
NERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. .. 
Reissue patent 16661 for switch mech- 

anism was granted to Kautz June 21, 

1927, on application filed January 30, 

1923. 

Wesley G. Carr for appellant. 

Applicant’s claims were held by the 
* examiners-in-chief (Skinner, Henry, and 
Ruckman) to be for a modified combina- 
tion not suggested by the art. Their opin- 
ion follows: ba 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 
14, 15 and 16, of which the followWng 

vill serve as examples: 

Combination of Switch. | 
4. In combination, a main switch hav- 

ing a pilot switch, an overload coil and 
a closing coil therefor, and _an auto- 
matic restoring device comprising a con- 
trol switch for the closing coil, electro- 
magnetic means for operating the con- 
trol switch, means including said pilot 
switch for controlling the energization 
of the electromagnetic means upon the 
opening of the main switch, and means 
for predetermining the number of times 
the control switch is operated.” ~ 

15. The combination with a circuit in- 
terrupter provided with a closing coil 
and an electromagnetic relay switch com- 
prising contact members for controlling 
the circuit thereof, of means for operat- 
ing the contact members of the relay 
switch when the interrupter opens and 
a notching circuit-control device oper- 
ated by the electromagnetic of said relay 
switch to limit the number of times the 
circuit of the closing coil is reclosed. 

The references are: 

MacGahan, 1308249, July 1, 
Anderson, 1161278, Nov. 23, 1915. 

Claims 14 and 16 specify that the 
main switch has a pilot switch. In the 
patent to MacGahan the switch which 
performs the functions of appellant’s 
pilot switch 56 is the switch 20 but it 
forms no part of the main switch 5 
and is controlled solely by the low volt- 
age coil 19. Furthermore, the electro- 
magnetic means 19 for operating the 
control switch 20 is not controlled by a 
pilot switch but by the failure of volt- 
“a in the line. This claim will not 
vo on MacGahan. The Examiner also 

®; Anderson and holds that there 

Fould be no invention in placing the co- 

operating pallet» switch 28-35 immedi- 

ately beneath the switch contacts 5 of 
*MacGahan instead of using the separate 
no voltage relay 18. If this change were 
made appellant’s structure would be pro- 

duced but in Anderson the switch 28-35 

is not used in combination with a ratchet 

device for limiting the number of times 
the main circuit can be reclosed and in 

MacGahan, the ratchet device would be 

controlled entirely by the voltage in the 

line and would be operated whether the 
main switch were opened or not. 
Magnet Eliminated. 

Claim 15 does not read on MacGahan 
because the ratchet 25 is not operated 
by the electromagnet of the relay switch 
20 but by the electromagnet 37. Appel- 
lant eliminates the magnet 37 and utilizes 
the core of the relay 20 to operate the 
device. 

We do not think the claims of antici- 
pated and we see nothing to suggest 
the modification of MacGahan’s device 
in view of that of Anderson or vice 
‘versa. 


1919; 


The decision of the Examiner is re-’ 


versed. 


Defendant Assessed 
' For Reopening Case 


Ordered by District Judge to 
Pay Plaintiff for Unneces- 
sary Expense. 


“NASH ENGINEERING Co. Vv. THE TRANE 

Gg.,. Equity No. 2508; District Court, 

#rIcT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Defendant sought to reopen this case 
on the basis of a new reference. De- 
fendant knew that the reference existed 
but did not discover its relevancy until 
after the termination of the hearing. As 
terms for reopening ‘ne case the court 
held that the defendant should pay the 
‘expenses caused to the plaintiff by de- 
fendant’s failure to present the refer- 
sence earlier. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
* Morton follows: 

At the time when this motion was 
heard and I intimated an intention to 
allow it, the question of terms was sug- 
‘gested. By consent of the parties, the 
rehearing proceded forthwith before the 
« terms for reopening had been determined 
and complied with; and it was agreed 
*hat the. decision was to proper terms 
*should be made in connection with the 
+ decision df the case with the same ef- 
.fect as if made when the motion was 
allowed. 

The facts are that the German patent 
‘had been called to the defendant’s at- 
tention several weeks before the final 
‘hearing; that by inadvertence its perti- 
“nence was not noticed and it was . not 
*pleaded nor referred to until the hear- 
ing had been closed and the case was 
“under advisement; that upon discovering 
‘its relevancy the defendant moved to 
‘reopen in order to set it up. After the 

notion to reopen had been allowed, the 
, plaintiff discontinued as to the first 
}'Nash patent, admitting for the purposes 
. yh this case that it was untenable against 
he German patent. 

The defendant does not dispute that 
the allowance of the motion to reopen 

/ 
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Custody 


Bonded Winery Not Required to Pay Tax 
On Brandy Stolen from Fortifying Room 


District Court Finds Levy Ws Improperly Imposed, Since 
Government Agents Were in Control of Plant. 


JOHN P. CARTER, FORMERLY UNITED 
STATES COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, SIxTH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
PLAINTIFF IN Error, v. JACOB BAUv- 
MAN, No. 5098; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 

Brandy was stolen from the fortifying 
room of a bonded winery while in the 
custody and control of agents of the 
Government. The court herein held that 
the proprietor was relieved of the duty 
to pay taxes thereon. 

Upon writ of error to the District 
Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia. 

Before Hunt, 
Circuit Judges. 


Rudkin, and -Dietrich, 


follows: 

This is a writ of error to review a 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff upon 
an agreed statement of facts. 


It appears from the agreed statement 
that on November 15, 1920, the defend- 
ant in error was the proprietor of a 
bonded winery located at Lankershim, in 
the State of California, and had given 
bond to the United States conditioned that 
he would comply with all laws and reg- 
ulations respecting the production and 
fortification of all wines produced, and 
account for all brandy used in such for- 
tification. 


Fortifying Room Was 
Under Government Control 


The winery premises so bonded, in- 
cluded a room known and designated as 
a fortifying room. The fortifying room 
was a part of the bonded winery, was 
constructed in conformity with the laws 
and regtlations applicable thereto, and 
was under the joint control of the plain- 
tiff in error and the storekeeper gauger 
assigned by the plaintiff in error to take 
charge thereof. 

There was stored in said fortifying 
room on the above date a certain quan- 
tity of taxable gallons of grape brandy, 
placed therein under the supervision of 
the plaintiff in error as collector of in- 
ternal revenue. The only door to the 
fortifying room was secured by a Gov- 
ernment lock attached thereto under the 
direction of the plaintiff in error, and the 
key to such lock was at all times in the 
possession of some Government officer. 


Sometime during the early hours of 
the evening of the above date the door 
to the fortifying room was forced open 
by parties unknown to the plaintiff in 
error and the defendant in error, and the 
brandy contained therein was stolen 
therefrom without negligence, conni- 
vance, collusion or fraud on the part of 
the defendant in error. 


Taxes Were Assessed 
After Theft of Brandy 


After the theft of such brandy the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as- 
sessed taxes thereon against the defend- 
ant in.error in the sum of $1,805.98 and 
that the taxes so assessed were paid un- 
der protest. 

Section 5 of the Act of November 23, 
1921 (42 Stat. 223), provides: 

“Tf distilled spirits upon which the in- 


; ternal revenue tax has not been paid are 


lost by theft, accidental fire, or other 
casualty, while in the possession of a 
common carried subject to the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 or the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1920, or if ‘lost by theft from 
a distillery or other bonded warehouse, 
and it shall be made to appear to the 
Commissioner that such losses did not 
occur as the result of negligence, con- 
nivance, collusion, or fraud on the part 
of the owner or person legally account- 
able for such distilled spirits, no tax shall 

e assessed or collected upon the dis- 
tilled spirits so lost, nor shall any tax 
penalty be imposed or collected by rea- 
son of such loss, but the exemption from 
the tax and penalty shall only be allowed 
to the extent that the claimant is not in- 
demnified against or recompensed for 
such loss.” ; 

The only question presented for deci- 
sion is based on the contention that the 
should be upon terms. The controversy 
is as to what the terms should be. The 
failure of the defendant seasonably to 
plead the German patent undoubtedly 
put the plaintiff to expense in preparing 
its case on the first Nash patent. The 
cost of this preparation should, I think, 
be charged against the defendant. (See 
Thompson-Houston El. Co. v. Nassau Co. 
110 F. R. 646.) In determining what 
this amount is, I have been assisted by 
oral statements of counsel on each side 
as to the cost of the litigation to their 


clients, and by estimates as to how much 


of that cost was attributable to the first 
Nash patent. 

It seems clear that the preparation 
of the plaintiff’s case upon the second 
Nash patent would require to some ex- 
tent, at least, the same work an inves- 
tigation as that on the first Nash’ patent, 
and equally clear that a good deal of 
work and time was spent on the first 
Nash patent which did not bear upon 
the second Nash patent. The scope of 
this extra work is indicated by the first 
four or five pages of my original opinion. 
The plaintiff estimates the expense which 
it was put to in this connection at 
$10,000. The defendant suggests that 
less than one-tenth of that amount 
would be a proper allowance. Consid- 
erable evidence was taken on the first 
patent, and a good deal of experimenting 
was done by the plaintiff to demonstrate 
how the different pumps operated. Such 
work is notoriously costly, involving 
time of counsel, of advising experts, and 
of mechanics. I am satisfied that the 
plaintiff has been put to additional ex- 
pense of gt least $3,000 by reason of 
the defendant’s failure seasonably to 
set up the German patent. The de- 
fendant is to pay that sum to the plain- 
tiff forthwith as the terms on which the 
case was reopened, 

June 7, 1927. 


The full text of the | 
| opinion, as delivered by Judge Rudkin, 





fortifying room of a bonded winery is 
not a distillery or other bonded ware- 
house within the purview of the Act of 
November 28, 1921, supra. We do not 
think that the act’ should be thus nar- 
rowly construed. The fortifying room 
bears the same relation to the winery 
that a distillery warehouse bears to the 
distillery. a 

Section 3271 of the Revised Statutes 
provides that every distiller shall pro- 
vide, at his own expense, a warehouse to 
be situate on and to constitute a part 
of his distillery premises and to be used 
only for the storage of distilled spirits 
of his own manufacture until the tax 
thereon shal! have been paid; that no 
door, window or other opening shall be 
made or permitted in the walls of such 
warehouse leading into the distillery or 
into any other room or building; that 
such warehouse, when approved by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on 
the report of the Collector, shall be a 
bonded warehouse of the United States, 
to be known as a distillery warehouse, 
and shall be under the direction and 
control of the Collector of the district 
and in charge of an interna! revenue 
storekeeper assigned thereto by the 
Commissioner. 

Other sections provide that the store- 
keeper assigned to any distillery ware- 
house shall have charge of the distillery 
connected therewith, and every store- 
keeper shall have charge of the ware- 
house to which he is assigned.and of 
such distillery, under the direction of 
the Collector controlling the same; that 
every distillery warehouse shall be in 
the joint custody of the storekeeper and 
the proprietor thereof; that the distillery 
warehouse shall be kept securely locked 
and shall at no time be unlocked, or 
opened, or remain open, unless in the 
presence of the storekeeper, or other 
person who may be designated to act for 
him, as provided by law, and that no 
articles shall be received in or delivered 
from such warehouse except on an order 
or permit addressed to the storekeeper 
and signed by the collector having con- 
trol of the same. 

Wine Spirits May Be 
Withdrawn by Permit 

Other Act of Congress, such as the 
Act of February 24, 1919 (40 Stat. 1112), 
provide, that, under such regulations and 
official supervision, and upon the execu- 
tion of such entries and the giving of 
such bonds, bills of lading, and other 
security as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe, any producer of pure sweet wines, 
as therein defined, may withdraw wine 
spirits from any special bonded ware- 
house, free of tax, in original packages, 
in any, quantity not less than 80 wine 
gallons, and may use so much of the 
same as may be required by him, under 
such regulations, and after the filing of 
such notices and bonds, and the keeping 
of such records and the rendition of 
such reports as to materials and prod- 
ucts and the disposition of the same as 
the Commissonier of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe, in fortifying 
pure sweet wines made by him, and for 
no other purpose. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary ‘of the Treasury, is authorized 
whenever he shall deem _ it to be nec- 
essary for the prevention of violation: of 
the act, to prescribe that wine spirits 
so withdrawn shall not be used to fortify 
wines, except at a certain distance pre- 
scribed by him from any distillery, recti- 
flying house, winery or other establish- 
ment used for producing or storing dis- 
tilled spirits, or for making or storing 
wines, other than wines which are so for- 
tified, and that in the building in which 
such fortification of wines is practiced, 
no wines or spirits other than those per- 
mitted by his regulation shall be stored. 


Regulations Gave Complete 


Control to Commissioner 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, promulgated regula- 
tions prescribing the location, mode of 
construction and use to be made of for- 
tifying rooms connected with wineries, 
substantially identical with the reguta- 
tions prescribed by the Revised Statutes 
for warehouses connected with distil- 
leries, and by these regulations the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue and_ the 
storekeeper are given complete control 
and dominion over the fortifying rooms 
and their contents. 

It was the purpose of the Act of 
1921, to relieve the owner from the pay- 
ment of the tax on distilled spirits when 
lost by theft, without fault on his part, 
while out of his possession and beyond 
his control. This is made manifest by 
the provision relieving the taxpayer, not 
only where the distilled spirits are 
stolen from a distillery or other bonded 
warehouse, but likewise where they are 
stolen while in the possession of a com- 
mon carrier subject to the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, or the Merchant 
Marine Act of the same year. 


Theft of Brandy 


Relieved Tax Payment 

A warehouse is defined as, a store- 
house for the safe keeping of goods 
and merchandise, and a fortifying room 
comes within that definition. It is like- 
wise bonded, because the proprietor has 
given a bond to the United States, con- 
ditioned that he will comply with all 
laws and regulations respecting the 
production and fortification of all wine 
products and account for all brandy 
used in such fortification. 

We think, therefore, that the theft of 
the brandy from the fortifying room 
while in the custody and under the con- 
trol of the agents of the government, 
relieved the defendant in error 
the payment of the. tax thereon and 
that the tax was wrongfully imposed. 

The judgment of the court below is 
affirmed. 

May 23, 1927. 


‘Manufactures 
Suit in Distraint 
Not Inaugurated by 
Notice and Demand 


General Counsel of Bureau 
of Internal Revenue De- 
fines Procedure Under 


Act of 1921. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
notice and demand, and that a 60-day 
letter be issued permitting the taxpayer 
to file an appeal. 

After due consideration, a 60-day let- 
ter was mailed to the taxpayer on Oc- 
tober —, 1926. The collector was ad- 
vised of this fact, and also that the mail- 
ing of the final notice of deficiency sus- 
pended the running of the statute of lim- 
itations for collection during such pe- 
riod as proceedings for the enforced col- 
lection were prohibited. Later, on No- 
vember —, 1926, the collector was ad- 
vised that if he had reason to believe 
that the collection of the tax would be 
jeopardized he should require the tax- 
payer to file a bond to protect the Gov- 
ernment. On December —, 1926, the 
collector was advised that the taxpayer 


had not filed an appeal within the 60- 
day period. The collector, following the 
receipt of the letter of December —, 
1926, mailed another notice and demand 
and issued a new distraint warrant. 


The taxpayer now contends that in 
view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Bowers v. New York & Albany 
Lighterage Co., etc. (47 Sup. Ct., 389) 
(T. D. 4009, Internal Revenue Bulletin 
VI-15, 18), handed down February 21, 
1927, collection of the outstanding taxes 
can not lawfully be enforced for the rea- 
son that more than five years have 
elapsed since the respective dates of 
filing of the 1917 and 1918 returns. The 
five-year period from the filing of the 
1917 return expired on March 27, 1923; 
and from the filing of the 1918 return, 
April 15, 1924. 

The warrant, or warants, of distraint 
were not issued until long after the ex- 
piration of both five-year periods. 


Five-Year Periods Elapse 
Before Warrants Issued 

There were three cases decided in the 
above-mentioned decision of the Supreme 
Court, the first of which, the New York 
& Albany Lighterage Co. case, more 
nearly resembles in its facts the case 
of the M-Company. In the Lighterage 
company case the taxpayer filed its re- 
turn for the year 1917 on March 26, 
1918, and its disclosed tax liability was 
paid. Shortly before the end of the five- 
year period of limitation prescribed by 
‘section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 for the assessment, subsequent to 
the passage of such Act, of taxes under 
prior income, excess profits, or war 
profits tax Acts, a deficiency in tax for 
1917 was assessed, and on March 18, 
1923, which was also within the five-year 
period, the collector gave notice to the 
taxpayer of the assessment of the de- 
ficiency in tax and made demand for the 
payment thereof. In October and No- 
vember, 1923, several months after the 
five-year period had expired, the col- 
lector filed notices of lien and collected 
the unpaid taxes through warrants of 
distraint. The taxpayer thereupon 
brought suit to recover and judgment 
in its favor was rendered by the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. (New York & 
Albany Lighterage Co. v. Bowers, 4 Fed. 
(2), 604.) 

The judgment of the district court was 
affirmed by the circuit court of appeals 
(10 Fed. (2), 1017), and finally the de- 
terminations of the lower courts were 
affirmed by the Supreme Court on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927. (47 Sup. Ct., 389.) 
(United States Daily, Index Page 4342, 
Vol. I.) 

Section 250(d) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, provided, in respect to assess- 
ments of taxes imposed by prior Reve- 
nue Acts, made after its passage, that 
such assessments should be made within 
five years after the return was filed, 
unless both the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer consented in writing to “a later 
determination, assessment, and collection 
of the tax.” With respect to the col- 
lection of a tax it was also provided 
that “no suit or proceeding” for the col- 
lection of any tax—that is, a tax as- 
sessed under the terms of section 250(d) 
—“shall be begun, after the expiration 
of five years after the date when such 
return was filed, but this shall not af- 
fect suits or proceedings begun at the 
time of the passage. of thi: Act: * * *.” 

The question before the Supreme 
Court was, where income and _ profits 
taxes imposed by the tax laws enacted 
prior to the Revenue Act of 1921 were 
assessed within five years after filing 
return, does section 250 (d) of that Act 
bar collection by distraint proceedings 
after the expiration of the five-year 
period? 

In the Lighterage company case, as 
in the other two cases considered with 
it by the Supreme Court, the collector 
had begun distraint proceedings after 
the expiration of the five-year period be- 
cause of the construction placed on the 
words “no suit or proceeding” in the 
cited section of the Revenue Act of 
1921. These words were considered by 
the Bureau as applying to proceedings 
in court only and not as relating to pro- 
ceedings by distraint. The Supreme 
Court, however, negatived this construc- 
tion and held: 


The word “proceeding” is rightly used 
as descriptive of steps taken for the 


| distraint and sale of property to enforce 


from | 


payment of taxes. See Parker v. Rule’s 
Lessee (9 Cranch, 64, 70); Murray’s 
Lessee v. Hoboken Land & Improvement 
Co. (18 How., 272); Sheridan vy. Allen 
(1538 Fed., 568); Cf. Scottish Union & 
Nat. Ins. Co. v. Rowl-rd (196 U, S., 611, 


Assessments 


632, 633); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S., 
43, 66). In a later part, subdivision (g), 
of section 250, “proceedings” is used 
broadly in reference to steps for the col- 
lection of taxes. Obviously its meaning 
is not there limited to collection by 


suit, And in other parts of the internal |* 


revenue laws, enacted before this con- 
troversy arose, that word is used as 
descriptive of steps taken to distrain | 
and sell personal property and to seize 
and sell real estate for the collection of 
taxes. (See Revised Statutes, secs. 3194, 
3199, 3200, 3203; sidenotes to secs. 3190 
and 3197.) Section 250(a) of the Act of 
1921 and these sections of the Revised 


Statutes relate to the same subject and | 


are to be construed together. 
It is clear that the meaning of “pro- 


tion in section 250(d), Revenue Act of 
1921, can not be restricted to steps taken 
in a suit; it includes as well steps taken 
for the collection of taxes by distraint. 

In the case of the M Company, as- 
sessments of deficiencies for the years 
1917 and 1918, made on November _ 
1920, were well within the period of lim- 
itation prescribed by law, and notice 
and demand for each of the years in- 
volved was likewise within such period. 
In section 250(d) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 it is provided that no suit’ or 
proceeding for the collection of any tax 
shall be begun after the expiration of 
five years after the date when the re- 
turn was due or was made. Distraint 
proceedings, however, were not resorted 
to until long after this period had ex- 
pired. 

As to the year 1918, there can be no | 
question as to the application of section 
250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1918 to 
the assessment of the deficiency in tax 
for that year. Under the provisions of 
section 1400(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, the Revenue Acts of 1916 and 
1917 remained ,in force for the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes which had 
accrued thereunder. Under the provi- 
sions of section 14(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1916, as amended by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1917, there was no limitation 
as to the assessment or collection of a 
deficiency in tax, provided discovery was 
made of an erroneous, false, or fraud- 
ulent return within three years after 
the return was due. However, as the 
five-year period, both as to assessment 
and collection, is made by section 250(d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 to apply to 
any return (excepting false or fraud- 
ulent returns with intent to evade the 
tax), it is patent that the earlier laws 
were superseded to this extent, even 
though their provisions were kept alive 
by section 1400(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 for the assessment and collection 
of taxes imposed by such prior statutes. | 


ceeding” as used in the clause of es | 


Provisions Set Forth 


As Governing Restraint 

Due to the mandatory provisions of 
section 1130 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
that distraint shall be deemed to have 
been begun (a) in the case of personal 
property, on the date on which the levy 
upon such property is made; or (b) in 
the case of real property, on the date 
on which notice of the time and place 
of sale is given to the person whose es- 
tate it is proposed to sell, it is impos- 
sible to consider a notice and demand 
served within the five-year peroid in an 
income tax case as a step in distraint 
proceedings to enforce the collection of 
the tax, even though the service of the 
notice and demand is an essential pre- 
liminary toward the collection of an as- 
sessed tax. Without notice and demand 
and the taxpayer’s neglect or refusal to 
pay the tax, distraint would not lie; but 
clearly, in view of section 1130 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the notice and 
demand required in such cases by sec- 
tion 3184, Revised Statutes, is not a step 
“taken for the collection of taxes by dis- 
traint,” to use the language of the Su- 
preme Court in the Lighterage company 
case. 

In that case the court says, as to the 
enforced collection of taxes: 

There are two methods to compel pay- 
ment. One is suit, a judicial proceeding; 
the other is distraint, an executive pro- 
ceeding. ; 

While, therefore, there may be other 
proceedings incident to the assessment 
and collection. of internal revenue taxes 
—as, for example, the assessment per 
se, the issuance of notices and demands, 
and the filing of notices of lien—pro- 
ceedings for the enforced collection of 
an assessed tax are limited to a suit in 
court and to distraint. The beginning 
of either of these methods of collection, 
under existing law, must take place be- 
fore the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation. 

It may be added that the five-year pe- 
riod of limitation for assessment and 
collection of deficiencies in tax for 1917 
and 1918 expired prior to the passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1924; and as (if 
the cited decision of the Supreme Court 
is correctly interpreted) no proceedings 
were begun before the expiration of the 
five-year period, collection actually was 
barred before such Revenue Act was ap- 
proved. (See section 278(e)1, Ravenue 
Act of 1924.) 

In the light of the facts of record and | 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in | 
Bowers’ v. New. York & Albany Light- 
erage Co., ete., this office is of the opin- 
ion that the collector is without author- 
ity of law to levy upon and sell, under 
warrant of distraint, the property of the 
M Company to satisfy the outstanding 
assessments, for the reason that pro- 
ceedings in distraint were nct begun 
within five years from the respective 
dates when the returns for the years 
1917 and 1918 were filed. 

G. C. M. 760A. 


Claims for Patent on Collar 
Allowed on Appeal to Court 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
for it is clear that Tully intends that 
they shall have a meaning not justified 
by his disclosure. Tully claims that two 
or more plies of the material at the edges 
of his collar are left separate and un- 
attached so that they may be turned 
in and sewed to secure an edge binding; 
but neither the terminology of the speci- 
fication, nor the drawings support the 
claim, Ther: tt clown, for inetanesgtha 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Abbatt, William. The attack on Young’s 
house (or Four Corners) February 3, 


1780; an episode of the neutral ground, | 


with a map, and illustrations from 
original photographs. 21 numb. leaves. 
Tarrytown, N. Y., W. Abbatt, 1926. 
27-12594 
American library in Paris, inc. Refer- 
ence series on_ international affairs. 
European economic and financial pub- 
liecations. 31 numb. leaves. Paris, 
1926, 
27-12694 
Arthur Walker. National 
prohibition, the Volstead Act anno- 
tated, and digest of national and state 
prohibition decisions, including search 
and seizure, with forms. 3d ed. 1047 
p. Albany, N. Y., Bender, 1927. 
27-12590 
Boufflers, Stanislas Jean de. The queen 
of Goleonda, and other tales. Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton, with an introduc- 
tion by Hugh Walpole. 260 p. Lon- 
don, Chapman, 1926. 27-12706 


Eby, Samuel C. The story of the Swe- 
denborg manuscripts. 76 p. N. Y., 
The New-church press, 1926. 27-12691 

Gibb, Hamilton Alexander Rosskeen. 
Arabic literature, an introduction. (The 
world’s manuals.) 28 p. London, Ox- 
ford university press, 1926. 

27-12707 

Greene, Robert. Alphonsus king of 
Aragon, 1599. (The Malone society 
reprints.) 67 p. London, Printed for 
the Malone society, Oxford university 
press, 1926. 27-12704 

Greene, Robert. Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. (The Malone society re- 
prints.) 65 p. London, Printed for 
the Malone society, Oxford university 
press, 1926. 27-12703 

Hardy, Alfred Cecil. From slip to sea; 
a chronological account of the con- 
struction of merchant ships from “the 
laying of the keel plate to the trial 
trip, with over 154 sketches and illus- 
trations. 252 p. Glasgow, J. Brown 
& son, 1926. 27-12678 

International institute of agriculture. 
... Agricultural problems in their in- 
ternational aspect. 662 p. Rome, 
Printing office of the International 
institute of agriculture, 1926. 27-12672 

Jessup, Philip Caryl. The law of terri- 
torial waters and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; the nature and extent of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in marginal 
seas as evidenced by decisions of na- 
tional and international courts, stat- 
utes, treaties, state papers, text 
writers, and general principles of in- 
ternational law, with commentaries 
and a proposed code. 548 p. N. Y., 
G. A. Jennings co., 1927. 27-12589 

Jones, Percy Mansell. Emile Verhaeren, 
a study in the development of his art 
and ideas. 246 p. Cardiff, The Uni- 
versity of Wales press board, 1926. 

27-12705 

Koster, August. Ship models of the sev- 
enteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
by August Koester, with 124 plates. 
112 p. N. Y., E. Weyhe, 1926. 

27-12679 

Loewe, Herbert Martin James. Some 
mediaeval Hebrew poesy. .. With a 
foreword by Sir Hugh Allen...and an 
afterword by H. M. Adler. (Arthur 
Davis memorial lecture. 9.) 64 p. Lon- 
don, Allen & Unwin, 1927. 27-12708 

Pattou, Albert Brace. Furniture, furni- 


drawing of a collar of which the entire 
band portion is treated and the entire 
top portion is untreated. 

Tully contends that the untreated top 
portion of the collar constitutes the edge 
binding consisting of turned-in unat- 
tached plies; but certainly substantially 
one-half of a garment may not fairly be 
described as its edge. The portions of 
the collar which are treated are stiffened 
to the very edge, and the indication is 
that the inturned edges of the stiffened 
portion are secured together and stif- 
fened in the same operation as the re- 
mainder of the plies. 

On the other hand, the drawings and 
specification of the Van Heusen patent 
illustrate the true significance of the 
claims. The stiffening material is omit- 
ted from the narrow edge of the gar- 
ment as to at least two layers which ex- 
tend beyond the main united portion and 
are turned in to secure the edge binding. 
Such a feature Tully does not show in 
any part of his second application. 
Claims 18 and 19 must be refused, 

May, 1927. 
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ture finishing, decoration and patch- 


ing, in five parts... A new and com- 
plete work on furniture of all kinds, 
with full practical instruction on fin- 
ishing, patching and deccration—ma- 
terials, tools and processes. By... 
and Clarence Lee Vaughn. 543 p., illus, 
Chicago, F. J. Drake, 1927. 
; 27-12687 
Ray, W orth S. Ray’s Texas corporation 
guide and digest, with forms. 1927, 
ist ed. Edited, compiled and pub- 
lished by W. S. Ray. 256 p. Austin, 
Tex., 1927. 27-12591 
Steuben club. The Steuben club, Chi- 
cago. v. i. Chicago, 1927, 27-12593 
The Swedish blue book; a Swedish- 
American directory and year book for 
Chicago. -: 1927. vy. i, illus. Chicago, 
Swedish-American publishing co., 1927. 
27-12592 
Willard, John. The cat and the canary; 
a melodrama in three acts. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 103 p N. 
Y., S. French, 1927, 27-12701 


Government Books 


and Publications 
L araceeeseesinusitinepinncageil ce 


A Fossil Insect From the Lower Permian 
of the Grand Canyon, by Frank M. 
Carpenter. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Free, 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
July, 1927. Subscription, $2.50 per 
year. Sold by the Pan American 
Union. (8-30967) - 

California, Farm Population, United 
States Census of Agriculture: 1925. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26714 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 3: 
Musical Compositions. Annual Index 
for 1926. Published by Library of Con- 
gress. (6-35347) 

Commerce Reports, July 4, 1927. Pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 

Florida, Farm Population, United States 
Census of Agriculture: 1925. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26713 

Indiana, Farm Population, United States 
Census of Agriculture: 1925. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Price, 5 cents. 27-26716 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, July 4, 1927. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department. (22-26051) 

North Dakota, Farm Population, United 
States Census of Agriculture: 1925. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26717 

Oregon, Farm Population, United States 
Census of Agriculture: 1925. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26718 

Paper and Wood Pulp, Census of Manu- 
factures: 1925. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. (23-26742) 

Rat Control, by James Silver. Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1533, Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-430 

Seeds and Plants Imported by the Office 
of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, During the Period 
from January 1 to March 31, 1925. In- 
ventory No. 82. Department of Agri- 
culture. (Agr. 17-1331) 

South Carolina, Farm Population, United 
States Census ef Agriculture: 1925. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26719 

Testing of Measuring Tapes at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Circular of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No. 328, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

27-26723 

The Agricultural Situation, July 1, 1927. 
Department of Agriculture. Subscrip- 
tion, 25 cents per year. (Agr. 26-1797) 

The Carbon Monoxide Self-Rescuer, by 
A. C. Fieldner, S. H. Katz and D. A. 
Reynolds. Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5- cents. 

27-26724 

The Merchant Fleet News, July, 1927, 
published by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Free. 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Gaskets, Asbestos Metallic 
Cloth. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 242, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 27--26721 

Washington, Farm Population, United 
States Census of Agriculture; 1925. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26720 
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Old Airplanes 
Cast Aside in — 
Navy frog 


War-Time Machines Have 
Been Replaced by Modern 
Craft, Says Assistant Sec- | 

retary Warner. | 


In line with its five-year building pro- 
gram for aeronautics, which began its | 
second year on July 1, the Bureau of | 
Aeronautics of the Department of the.) 
Navy is gradually doing away with its 
war-time airplanes and, replacing them | 
with modern craft that will become ap- 
plicable to the five-year program, the | 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, Edward P. Warner, an- 
nounced in an oral statement July 8. 

These planes, which have been placed 
in the category of obsolete craft, in so | 
far as their services in times of war are 
concerned, still are serviceable as train- 
ing craft, Mr. Warner explained. Be- 
cause their construction is antiquated 
they are not being remodeled for future 
service, he added, but are permitted to 
deteriorate until their services even as 
training planes have been terminated. 

The “JN” type of training plane, 
which was. built before or shortly after 
the war, and has entirely been sup- 
planted by new models, has completely 
passed out of the Navy aeronautical 
picture, according to Mr. Warner. A | 
canvass of Navy material made recently 
disclosed “approximately two” of these 
craft remaining, he said, and these 
shortly will be stricken from the lists , 
of serviceable craft. 

About 50 planes of the pre-war type, 
not classed as “JN’s” still remain in 
service, Mr. Warner declared, but these 
gradually are being replaced with mod- 
ern equipment. There were 150 of these 
planes in active Navy service a year ago | 
when Mr. Warner was appointed to the 
Assistant Secretaryship of the Navy for | 
Aeronautics, he said. 

The Navy now has 900 serviceable | 
planes, Mr. Warner pointed out, of ‘which 
500 can be considered as applying to the 
Navy’s five-year aviation building pro- 
gram, the objective of which is 1,000 
planes capable of performing war duty | 
at the end of the building program pe- 
riod. About 320 of these planes are 
equipped with air-cooled engines of the 
modern type, according to the Assistant 
Secretary. Most of these are of the 
Wright “Whirlwind” type, which were | 
used in all of the recent trans-oceanic | 
flights, and a score or so of the newer 
models are equipped with the “Wasp” 
air-cooled engine, manufactured by | 
Pratt and Whitney. 

| 


‘Duck Sickness’ Found | 
Menace. to Wildfowl | 





Biological Survey Plans Inivee- | 
tigation of Ail- 
ment. 


“Duck sickness,” a serious menace to 
the fowl of the Western States, accord- | 
ing to the Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be investi- 
gated in a detailed way during the com- 
ing season by a representative of the 
Survey. An attempt will be made to dis- | 
cover the cause of the disease and to 
remedy conditions wherever possible, the 
Survey announced on July 7. Alkali | 
waters have been found to poison the 
water fowl and in many cases of the | 
sickness, the cause may have been such 
poisoning. However, some _ indications 
tend to show that the sickness occurs | 
unassociated with the poisoning by alkali | 
waters. The full text of the announce- 
ment of the Biological Survey plans for 
the investigation follows: 

The problem of the great mortality 
among wild fowl in our western States, 
which has puzzled biologists and sports- 
men for a number of years, is to receive 
renewed and intensified study during the 
present season by the Biological Survey | 
of the Department of Agriculture. C. C. 
Sperry, assistant biologist of that bu- | 
reau, will be sent, at the first indication 
of serious duck mortality, to make a de- 
tailed investigation of the malady in or- | 
der to determine the causative agent | 
wherever possible. 1 

The “duck sickness” is rocognized as 
an outstanding menace to waterfowl in | 
western States. Although alkali poison- | 
ing has been found by “the Biological 
Survey to be the cause at Great Sait 
Lake, Utah, and some other western 
points, bird mortality has been encoun- | 
tered in other localities where the cause 
has not been definitely determined. For 
instance, it is not known to what extent 
alkali poisoning has resulted in the death 





of many thousands of wild ducks and | 
the | 


other birds at Tule Lake, Calif.; 
Government Sump at Klamath Lake, 
Oreg., and at Malheur Lake, Oreg 
There have been times when all circum- 
stances pointed to alkali poisoning, and 


on other occasions investigations have | 


been unable definitely to associate the 
trouble with the presence of tlese poison- 
ous salts, 
determine, through careful experimental 
work, whether the causative agent rests 
in alkaline salts, and if so he will make 
recommendations for practical remedial 
measures. 

With the possibility that bacterial dis- 
ease may be playing an important part 
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Advertising News 


Recent survey by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics shows that advertising 
of bread caused 9 per cent of house- 
wives interviewed in Philadelphia and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to change makes. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce, delayed in 
examination of applicants for licenses 
as airplane pilots, extends time during 
which official acknowledgment of re- 
ceipts of applications will permit op- 
erators to fly planes. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Mexico is advised of United States 


proposal for air mail between San An- | 


*tonio and Dallas, Texas, and is asked if 
she contemplates air service to the 
border. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce designates 
first trade commission for promotion of 
aeronautics to take station at Panama 
for Latin America. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Rep. McClintic receives letter from 
Governor Johnston of Oklahoma call- 
ing attention to necessity for municipal 
airports. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Air transport company subsidized by 
Germany reports carrying 93,000 pas- 
sengers and covering 3,822,250 miles 
in 1926. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Contractor for New York-Chicago air 
mail route defers date for starting op- 
erations, the Department to continue 
service in the interval. 

~ Page 3, Col. 7 

Assistant Postmaster General to con- 
fer with Birmingham officials on pro- 
posed air mail route between New Or- 
leans and Atlanta. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Aerial photography found to save 
time and money and to provide better 
charts in hydrographic surveying. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Navy Department discarding war- 
time airplanes for modern ones. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Airplanes needed in campaign to 
exterminate sugar cane borer in Louis- 
jana. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


New outbreak of foot and month dis- 
ease in England may possibly cause 
removal of country from list of those 
free from disease. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Acreage of corn declines in France 
from 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Study of cooperative marketing and 
buying has grown in Smith-Hughes 
Schools. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Acreage of potatoes, beets and tiex 
advance in France. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Daily fruit, vegetable and grain mar- 
ket price analysis. 

Page 5 

Grain production in French Morocco 
exceeds averages of recent years. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Spraying with calcium arsenate ad- 
vised to control alfalfa weevil. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


World automobile census shows 
American-made cars constitute about 
95 per cent, or more than 27,500,000, in 
world use. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


e ye 

Banking-Finance 
Tax lien secured by bank and not in- 
dexed but recorded is held effective by 
ruling of Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
“Page 8, Col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue ruling 
interprets “wash sales” 
income tax laws. 
Time money rates higher and call 
money rates lower in past week. 
Page 7, 
Federal Reserve ratio shows reces- 


sion in weekly review of domestic busi- ! 


ness conditions. 
Page 7, Col..7 
Stock prices substantially higher 
than year ago, and business failures 
show decline for week. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Weekly summary of domestie busi- 
ness conditions based on check pay- 
ments. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Loans on two Porto Rican bond 
issues totaling $700,000 face value are 
awarded to two Ohio firms. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. . 


in the recurrence of the duck sickness, 
the Biological 
work in cooperation with several leading 


Survey will continue to 


provisions of 


Page 8, Col. 4 | 


Col. 7 | 


Mr. Sperry will undertake to | 


pathologists and bacteriologists in the 
West who in the past have assisted in 
the study of the problem. 

Naturally, intensive study of the dis- 
ease must be confined to the few locali- 
ties where there is likelihood of great 
mortality. It is highly essential, how- 
ever, for a full understanding of the 
problem that ali possible information 
concerning outbreaks, even though lim- 
ited in extent, be assembled. For this 


| reason the Biological Survey requests 
| that sportsmen and others encountering 


instances of wild-fowl mortality report 
them immediately, either to field offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
or directly to the Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


| announced that on 


| Foreign Exchange rates. 


Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


| ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


Minnesota system of county care for 
children compared with New York and 
North Carolina. 


Coal 


Soft coal production larger and coke 
production lower than for 
week, 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Commerce-T rade 


Consumption of ice cream in 1926 
estimated at 324,655,000 gallons,‘an in- 
crease of nearly 2,000,000 galons over 

| 1925. 
Page 6, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce designates 

| first trade commission for promotion of 
aeronautics to take station at Panama 
for Latin America. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Sisal shipments from Mexico to the 
United States reported as 41,117 bales 
for June, and binder twine as 238 tons. 

Page 9, Col. : 

Summary of world business coil 
tions. 

Page 9, Col. fr 

Weekly summary of domestic busi- 
ness conditions. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Daily commodity price analysis 


a | 
*see ° | Insular Possessions 


Construction 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews 
expenditures for nonresidential build- 
ings 1921-26. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Corporations 


District Court, Conn., holds bequests 
to corporation organized for promotion 
of practical benevolence exempt from 
inheritance tax. (Union & New Haven 
Trust Co. v. Eaton.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that issuance of notice and demand 
does not fulfill law for commencement 
of suit by distraint, 


Cotton 


Cotton receipts running twice 
heavy as a year ago. 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Page 7 7, Col. 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


See special Index and Digest of Tax | 
| (Nash Engincering Co. v. 
| Co.) 


Decisions on page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies and fixes | 
Nubiag | 


watches, 
sodium nitroprus- 


pendant 
glue and 


duties on 
| blacking, 
| side. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Education 
Study of cooperative marketing and 
buying has grown in Smith-Hughes 
Schools. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Supervisor of Nutrition appointed 
for public schools of Boston. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Electrical Industry 

(Charles W. Kautz.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 

Foreign Affairs 


Sesninates of State makes 


control switch. 


public 


translation of edict issued by National- 


ist Government at Canton containing 
| propaganda against teaching of Chris- 
tianity. 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Resignation of United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico is accepted by Pres- 
ident. 

Col. 2 
on 


Page 2, 
final report 
from 


awaits 
dispute 


President 
Tacna-Arica 
Commission. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Admiral Williams reports party 
sailors landed at Tsingtao in Northern 
China. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
deems i#t unnecessary for 
Herrick to visit Black 


President 
; Ambassador 
| Hills. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Postal Conventions 


Are Now Effec live 


Arrangement in Effect Between 
Mexico and Honduras, Par- 
aguay and Peru. 


The Pan-American Parcel Post Con- 
vention of Mexico became effective July 
1, with the Republic of Honduras, 
Paraguay and Peru, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
has just announced. Mr. Glover also 
the same date the 
Pan-American Principal Convention of 
Mexico went into effect with Spain, 
Uruguay, and Mexico. Mr. Glover’s an- 


| Forest y | | 


| Navy Department. 


Game and Fish 


| in Freer 
| velopment under 


preceding | 


_| Highways 


| crease of nearly 


as | 


| Wilkes- 
Reissue pat¢nt granted for electrical | 


2xceeds 


Plebiscite 


of | 


Forest Service experiments with 94 
species of American trees to discover 
suitability for making pulp for paper | 
manufacture, 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Biological Survey reports plan to | 
study duck epidemic which has proved 


| menace to western wildfowl. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of article by Grace | 


Dunham Guest descriptive of collection | 


de- 
In- 


Art and its 
Smithsonian 


of 


the 


Gallery 


stitution. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Four bridge projects by 


War Department. 


approved 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Home Economics 


Recent survey by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics shows that advertising 
of bread caused 9 per cent of house- | 
wives interviewed in Philadelphia and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to change makes. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Consumption of ice cream in 1926 
estimated at 324,655,000 gallons, an 
2.000,000 galons over 
1925. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Inland Waterways 


Oral arguments heard on request of 
Inland Waterways Corporation for re- 
duced freight rates in connection with 
barge line on upper Mississippi River. 

Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Loans on two Porto Rican bond 


| issues totaling $700,000 face value are 


awarded to two Ohio firms. 


Page 7, C a, 
Labor 


Board of Guardians of Salford, Eng- | 
land, requires daily attendance at in- 
struction classes before granting un- 
employment relief. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Department of Labor to undertake 
survey of wages and hours of labor | 
in foundries. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Lumber 


Export lumber trade exceeds 
000,000 mark in five months. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Weekly lumber production shows in- 
crease. 


$65,- 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Manufacturers 


District Court, Mass., in suit over 
patent, fixes amount defendant, who 
moved to reopen after hearing was 


closed, is required to pay plaintiff for 


Oil 


Army. 
, 


Orders issued to th@ personnel of the 


Page 4 
Navy Department discarding war- 

time airplanes for modern ones. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


<a? 


| 


Examination to be held of applicants | 


‘or appointment as second lieutenants | 


n medical administrative corps of 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Fort D. A. Russell transferred 
Ninth Army Corps Area. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Gen. George C. Bernhardt, as- 

to command 22nd Brigade in 


Brig. 
signed 
Hawaii. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Department of Interior rules that ex- 


} ception cannot. be made in individual 


putting latter to unnecessary expense. | 


The Trane 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., 
fringement on patent used for 
manufacture. (Eibel Process 
Alexandria Paper Co.) 


paper 
Co. v. 


Page 10, Col. 4 
Md., directs the issu- 
for collar. (Tully v. 


District Court, 
ance of patent 
Robertson.) ~ 
Page 10, Col, 1 


| Milling 


Recent aa by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics shows that advertising 
of bread caused 9 per cent of house- 
wives ee in Philadelphia and 
Barre, Pa., to change makes. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


cases to regulate granting of oil and 


gas leases only for an area within limit | 


of six square miles. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Secretary of Interior denies that 
Federal Oil Conservation Board 
not prejudicial to oil production of any 
country in recent report. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Output 
new high mark in past week. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Packers 


Daiiy meat 
price analysis. 


and livestock market 
Page 5 

Cattle receipts show decline and hog 
receipts an advance, 


Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Postal Service 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Mexico is advised of United States | 
| proposal for air mail between San An- 


tonio and Dallas, Texas, and is asked 
if she contemplates air service to the 
border. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Transpacific mail being handled more | 
of | 


expeditiously under new schedule 
sailings between Coast,and Orient. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Contractor for New York-Chicago air 
mail route defers date for starting op- 
erations, 
service in the interval. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Assistant Postmaster General to con- 
fer with Birmingham officials or pro- 
posed air mail route between New Or- 
leans and Atlanta. 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 
Postal receipts of 50 selected cities | 


| Science 


show substantial gains in June. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Prohibition 
District Court, 
power 


Pennsylvania, rules 
to grant or refuse 


authorities. 


| H. Blair et al.) 


holds in- | 


; alcohol asked to join in cofiference of | 


Page 10, Col. 
District Court, Calif., holds Se, 


‘tors of bonded winery not required to 
pay tax on brandy stolen from forti- | 
| fying room, 


(Carter v. Bauman.) 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Business men interested in industrial 


prohibition administrators an diversions 


Grain production in French Morocco | 


averages of recent years. 
Page 5, Cok 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 5 | 
Acreage of corn declines in France | 


from 1926. 


Mines 


Flotation 
found still 


Page 5, Col. 4 
and Minerals 


plants for treating ores 
in use in parts of United 


| States and Mexico by Bureau of Mines. 


‘ Page 6, Col. 7 

Sales of Brazilian black diamonds 
decline after rise in price. 

a Page 1, Col. 2 
National Defense 

Part of 1927 
Naval Academy 
war vessels. 


graduating class of 
assigned to duty on 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Orders the personnel of the 


War Depa: 


ssucd to 
tment. 


Page 4 


nouncement is supplementary to previous 
information given out by him and pub- 
lished by the United States Daily. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 


The Republic of Honduras, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru put into effect on 
July 1, 1927, the prov'sions of the Pan- 
American Parcel Post Convention of 
Mexico and on the same da‘ the same 
countries and Spain and Uruguay put 
into effect the provisions of the Pan- 
American Principal Convention of Mex- 
ico. Accordingly, the notice of this Of- 
fice of June 4, 1927, which was published 
in the Postal Bulletin of June 7, 1927, 
and bore the caftion “Pan-American 
Parce! Convention of Mexico~— 
Parcel !'> Packages for Mexico,” 
should be enlarged to include the coun- 
tries first named above and the notice 


of alcohol. 
” Page 1, Col. 7 
Treasury Department issues 
rules designed to minimize smuggling 
on railways out of Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Public Health Service says typhoid | 


fever 
near 


mortality rate in 
vanishing point. 


California is 


é Page 3 
Public Lands 


, Department of Interior rules that ex- 
zeption cannot be made in individual 
cases to regulate granting of oil and 
gas leases only for an area within limit 
of six square miles. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


National Park Service told of saddle | 
trip through Yellowstone Park in 1874, | 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 

| cotton cloths in May were valued at 


| Publishers 


Forest Service experiments with 94 
species of American trees to discover 
suitability for making pulp for paper 
manufacture. 


Page 1, Col, 3 


| Radio 


| 


’ Federal Radio Commission schedules 
15 additional hearings on disputed 
broadensting frequericies for latter bart 


of same date, which was published in 
the same Bulletin and borg the caption 
Convention ° of 


“Pan-American Pricipal 


of July. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Longtitude records of world corrected 
with aid of radio. 


Railroads 


Northern 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Great Pacific Railway 


| Company asks authorization to acquire 


to | 


control of and operate Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railways, which 
jointly own 97 per cent of the Chicago, 


| Burlington & Quingy, thus establishing 


unified control over about 27,000 miles 


! of railroad, extending from Chicago to 
| the Pacific Coast and to the Gulf of 
| Mexico, 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Minority stockholder opposes con- 


| tract for paying commissions to bank- 
| ers underwriting issue, at hearing of 


was | 


of crude petroleum reaches 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s applica- 


tion to issue additional common stock. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Presidents’ Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads in 
the United States asks rehearing on 
order, requiring railroads to institute 
systems of depreciation accounting. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. ap- 
plies for authority to issue $240,000 
notes to finance purchase of five loco- 
motives. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Three new railway lines planned in 
Argentina. 
6, 2Col. 3 
two 


Page 
Valuations issued on 


railroads. 


reports 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Missouri Pacific asks authority to ac- 

quire Coal Belt Electric Railway in Illi- 
nois. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Northside Belt Railway seeks author- 


| ity to construct terminal line at Hous- 
| ton, Tex. 


the Department to continue | 


| by 
| common astronomical bases and to im- 
| prove time observations. 

permit to | 
withdraw alcohol is exercise of quasi | 
judicial discretion committed to permit | 
(William Fox, ete., v. D. | 


new | 





| Veterans 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Ohio & Kentucky Railway seeks au- 
thority to extend payment of $250,000 
first mortgage bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Authority given Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie for installation of automatic train 
stop system. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk R. R. ap- 
plies for authority to acquire 39 miles 
of railway. j 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6 


Reclamation 


Secretary of the Interior appoints 
commission to study feasibility of pro- 
posed Baker Reclamation Project, in 
Baker County, Oreg. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


World longitude observations taken 
more than 25 nations to establish 


Page 1, Col, 3 

New branch Hydrographic Office is 
opened at Detroit. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Dinosaurian skeletons found in Utah. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


| Shipping 


Coast and Geodetic Survey reports 


| aid in putting out fire abord lumber 


schooner. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Merchant Fleet Corporation starts 


| service between New York and Santos, 


Brazil. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Board named to plan for installation 
of Diesel electric equipment on one or 


| more Shipping Board steamers. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Sugar 
key . . 
Airplanes needed in campaign to 
exterminate sugar cane borer in Louis- 


| lana. 
, Col. 1 | 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Taxation 


Summary of decisions by, the Board 
of Tax Appeals considered by Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

See special Indéx and Digest of Taa 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Imports for consumption of countable 


$1,478,626. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Nearly 200,000 veterans converted 
war risk insurance during June. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Wool 


Page 5 


Preaident Bxnects 














| 880 kilocycles, 


| appear: 








Mexico—-Regular Mails (that is, articles 
other than parcel post packages) for 


; Mexico” should be enlarged to include 


the same countries and Spain and Uru- 
guay, as well as Mexico. 

{t will be noted that, as stated in the 
last named notice, the Pan-American 
Principal Convention of Mexico applies 
the domestic rates and conditions of the 
country of origin to articles exchanged 
thereunder; and, therefore, packages of 
merchandise weighing eight ounces or 
less may, beginning July 1, be sent to 
the Republic of Honduras, Paraguay, 
Peru, Spain, and Uruguay, as well as to 
Panama and Mexico, under the = s and 
conditions applying to them 
Upited States domestic service. 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
| 


the | 


Flyers to Be Honored 


(By Telegraph.) 


ExpeuTive Orrices, Rapip City, S. D., 
July $.—The question of presentation of 
Distinguished Flying Crosses to Comdadr. 
Richard E. Byrd, Clarence Chamberlain 
and Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, and their 
respective associates in recent nonstop 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans will rest with the War and Navy 
Departments, it was ‘stated here today 


flights over 


in behalf of President Coolidge. 


It is assumed by.~the Bresident that 
these aviators will be suitably rewarded 
the 
matter in the hands of Secretaries Davis 


their feats, but he will leave 


for 


| and Wilbur, 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Fifteen More 
Radio Hearings 


Are Scheduled 


Stations on + Frequencies 
Sought by Other Broadcast- 
ers Required to Defend 
Assignments. 


The scheduling of 15 additional pub- 
lic hearings on disputed | broadcasting 
frequencies, beginning in the latter part 


| of July, when members of the Federal 


Radio Commission are expected to be 
back in. Washington for sittings, has 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission. The hearings involve 
broadcasters seeking new frequency or 
power assignments in lieu of those which 
they have been licensed to employ under ¥ 
allocations of June 15. 

Stations now on or near the frequcly 


; cies sought by these broadcasters wil 


be required, under the Commission’s pro- 
cedure, to appear to defend their assign- 
ments. The full text of the schedule, 
giving the time of the hearing, the sta- 
tion for which the hearing will be held, 
the assignment requested, the allocation 
now authorized, and the stations which 
must appear in connection with the use 
of the frequency sought, follows: 

July 26—Station WFRL, New York 
City, seeking a frequency of 1,170 kilo- 
cycles and increased power, not stipu- 
lated, instead of 1,370 kilocycles, 500 
watts, its present assignment; required 
to appear will be Stations WBBR, Ross- 
ville, N. Y.; WJBI, Red Bank, N. J., and 
WEBJ, New York. 


July 26—Station WFBE, Cincinnati, 


| seeking 500 watts power on 1,220 kilo- 


cycles instead of its present assignment 
of 250 watts on 1,220 kilocycles; to ap- 
pear: WGBB, Freeport, N. Y.; WAAT, 
Jersey City; WSOM, New York City; 
KFH, Wichita, Kans.; WHDI, Minneapo- 
lis; WLB, Minneapolis, and WDOD, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


July 27—Station WSMK, Dayton, 


| Ohio, seeking 500 watts instead of 200 


on 1,010 kilocycles, one of the channels 
shared with Canada; to appear: WBES, 
Takoma Park, Md.; WWNC, Asheville, 
N. C.; KUOA, Fayettesville, Ark., and 
WEPS, Gloucester, Mass. 

July 27—WIAD, Philadelphia, wnahan 
880 kilocycles and 100 watts instead of 
1,360 kilocycles, 50 watts; to appear: 
WSM, Nashville, and WRAV, Yelhgr 
Springs, Ohio. 

July 283—WTAL, Toledo, seeking 1 “? 
watts on 1,070 kilocycles instead of 1 
watts; to appear: WFIW, Hopkinsville, 
Ky.; WFBG; Altoona, Pa.; WGCP, New- 
ark; WNJ, Newark; WEAO, Columbus, 
and WAIU, Columbus. 

July 28—KXL, Portland, Ore., seeking 
770 kilocycles instead of 1,360 kilocycles 
on which it operates with 50 watts; to 
appear: KTW, Seattle; KWSC, Pullman, 
Wash.; and KGO, Oakland, Calif. 

July 28—KEX, Portland, Ore., seeking 


| 880 kilocycles and 20 kilowatts instead of 


1,250 kilocycles, 2,500 watts; to appear: 
KWG, Stockton, Calif.; KJR, Seattle, 
and WSM, Nashville. 

July 28—KJR, Seattle, seeking 20 kilo- 
watts on 860 kilocycles instead of 2,500 
watts; to appéar: KVOO, Bristow, Okla.; 
KNX, Los Angeles; KFWB, Los Angeles, 
and KWG, Stockton, Calif: 

July 28—KGA, Spokane, Wash., seek- 
ing 560 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts instead 
of 1,150 kilocycles, 2,000 watts; to ap- 
pear: KFBK, Sacramento, Calif.; and 
KMTR, Los Angeles. 

July 28—KYA, San Francisco, seeking 
1,000 watts on 970 kilocycles instead of 
500 watts; to appear: KOMO, Seattle, 
and KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. 

July 29—WMBG, Richmond, Va., seek- 
ing 1,360 kilocycles and changed wattage 
instead of 1,450 kilocycles, 15 watts; to 
appear: WSEA, Virginia Beach, Va. 

August 2—WHK, Cleveland, seeking 
2,500 watts, instead of 
1,130 kilocycles, 1,000 (6 a. m. to 6 p. m.) 
and 500 watts (after 6 p.m.); to appear: 
WRAV, ‘Yellow Springs, Ohio; WCAZ, 
Carthage, Ill.; and WSM, Nashville. 

August 2—WCAM, Camden, N. J., 
seeking 1,000 kilocycles, 500 watts, in- 
stead of 1,340 kilocleyes, 500 watts; to 
appear: KMCX, St. Louis; WPSC, gate 
College, Pa.; WBAK, Harrisburg, P&. 

August 3—WRAX, Philadelphia, seek- 
ing 500 watts at night and 1,000 watts 
during day on 1,040 kilocycles, without 
time division, instead of 250 watts; to 
WODA, Paterson, N. J.; WLBW, 
Oil City, Pa.; WGL, New York City; 
WDBO, Winter Park, Fla.; WNAT, 
Philadelphia, and WBAL, Baltimore. 

August 3—WJKS, Gary, Ind. (Not be- 
fore licensed), seeking 1,290 kilocycles, 
500 watts, with a division of time; to 
appear: WMAE, Chicago; and WSBC, 
Chicago. 


Survey Ordered of Line, 
Washington to Petersburg 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
instituted survey work between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Richmond and Peters- 
burg, Va. J. P. Lushene have been di- 
rected to take the field immediately to 
run a line of first-order leveling from 
Washington southward, over the line of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad, to Richmond, and thence 
by the Seaboard Air Line route to 
Petersburg. 

His orders are to start from two 
bench marks in the vicinity of the Wash- 
ington tidal basin, and connect with all 
existing bench marks of both the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Geological 
Survey between Washington and Rich 
mond. While new bench marks will be 
established in Virginia, no additional 
bench marks “re to 'be made in the Disp 
trict of Columbia in this survey. 





